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23rd Nov., 1848. Greenall, Rev. Richard, M.A., Incumbent of Stretton, 

R.D., Stretton, Warrington. 

2drdSep., 1854. Greene, John Stock Turner, Bedford, Leigh, Man- 
chester. 

Slst Aug., 1854. Grenside, Rev. William Bent, M.A., Melling Vicarage, 

Lancaster. 

19th Mar., 1857. *Grimmer, W. Henry, 6, Castle street. 
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ment street. 
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20th Sep., 1854. Hadwen, Joseph, Fairfield, near Manchester. 
4th Dec, 1856. Haiiis, Rev. Philip F.J. Bird, The Parsonage, Hoy- 
lake. 
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2nd May, 1850. *Hall, William, Seafortb. 
8th Dec, 1851. HcHammond, William John. 
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12th Jan., 1854. Harrison, William^ F.G.S., &c., Galligreaves House, 

Blackburn. 
9th Dec, 1852. *Harrison, Henry Walter, 27, Castle street. 
9th Feb., 1854. Harrowhy, the ilarl of, D.C L., F.R.S., Sandon Hall, 
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10th Feb., 1853. *Hartley, Jesse, Derby road, Bootle, and Dock Yard. 
10th Feb., 1853. "^Hartley, John Bernard, Bedford street South, and 

Dock Yard, 
p. 11th Oct., 1854. *Hartnup, J., F.R.A.S., Observatory, Vice-President. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Hawkins, Edward, F.R.S., V.P.S.A., F.L.S., British 

Museum, London. 
22nd Sep., 1854. *Hawthome, Nathaniel, U.S. Consulate. 
8rd May, 1849. *Hay, John, 2, Cable street, and Parkfield, Cottage, 

Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
21st May, 1857. *Haywood, Francis, 7, Exchange Btuldings, and Edge 

lane. 
27th Sep., 1854. *Healey, Samuel R., 48, Castle street, and Westbank, 

Woolton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Heath, Edward, Orange court, Castle street, and St. 

Domingo grove, Everton. 
24th Oct., 1854. Heginbottom, George, Albert terrace, Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
11th May, 1854. Henderson, Ebenezer, LL.D., Greenbank, St Helens. 
8th May, 1856. ^Henderson, William, 41, Church street. 
8th June, 1854. *Herd, John, Brunswick street. 
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23rd Nov., 1848. *Herdman, William Qawin, West Villa, St. Domingo 

vale, Everton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Heywood, James, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Headlands, 

Prestwich, Manchester. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Heywoody Sir Benjamin^ Bart, F.R.S., F.S.S., Glare- 

mont, Manchester, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. Heywood, Thomas, F.S.A., Hope end, Ledbury, Here- 
fordshire. 
H. Sher. Lane. 1855-6. *Heywood, John P., Brunswick street, and Norris 

green, West Derby. 
3rd April, 1 856. Hibbert, Joseph, Brookbank, Hyde, Cheshire, 
p. 4tk Jan., 1849. Hibbert, Thomas Doming, Middle Temple, London, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. *Higgin, Edward, 6, Sweeting street, & Blomfield House 
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6th Dec, 1849. *Higgin, Thomas, Tower chambers. 
12th Sep., 1854. Higgins, Rev. H. H., M.A., F.C.P.S., Asylum, Rainhill. 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. HiU, Rev. John Wilbraham, M.A.,Waverton, Cheshire. 
21st Sep., 1854. Hill, Samuel, 11, Lower Castle street. 
26th April, 1855. Hinde, Rev. Edmimd, M.A. 
p. 8th Dec, 1851. Hinde, John Hodgson, 9, Saville Row, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne, and Acton house, Felton, Northumberland. 
11th May, 1854. *Hindley, Edward, 34, Exchange street East. 
18th Sept., 1854. *Hindley, Rev. Hugh Johnson, S.C.L., St. George's, 

Everton. 
23rd Sept., 1854. Hindmarsh, Fred., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Bucklersbury, 

London. 
16th Sept,, 1854. *Hodson, Thomas L., 39, Islington. 

18th Dec, 1856. Holden, Thomas, Summerfield, Bolton. 
24th Sept., 1854. -{^Holt, William D., 23, Edge Hill. 
26th Sept., 1854. *Hore, Edmund Joseph, 6, George's Dock Gates. 
21st May, 1857. *Homblower, Lewis, Clarendon buildings, South John 

street. 
20th Sept., 1855. *Homer, Francis, 33, Everton road. 
7th May, 1857. *Homer, W., 34, South Castle street, Eldon House, 

Oxton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Horsfall, Thomas Berry, M.P., Mill bank. West Derby. 
14th April, 1853. ^Houghton, Richard H., Jun,, Sandheys, Waterloo. 
4th Dec, 1856. *Howell, Edward, Church street. 
p. 8th Nov., 1849. *Howson, Rev. John Saul, M.A., Principal of the 
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Mayor La., 1849-50. Howitt, Thomas, Lancaster. 

27th Sept., 1854. *Hubback, Joseph, 27, Lower Castle street & Aigburth. 
14th Sept., 1854. *Hughes, Joseph, 2, Upper Duke street, and 9, Brown- 
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16th Sept., 1854. *Hughes, J.B., 77, Mill street. 
6th April, 1854. Hughes, Thomas, 4, Paradise row, Chester. 
8th Feb., 1852. Hulton, William Adams, Hurst Grange, Preston. 
Mayor C, 1851-2. Humberston, Phillip Stapleton, Chester, 
p. 23rd Nov. 1848. *Hume, Rev. Abraham, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., Corr. 

Mem. S.A. Scot., 24, Clarence street, Everton, 
Hon. Secbetaby. 
21st May, 1857. Hume, Hamilton, Cooma, Yass, New South Wales. 

9th Feb., 1854. *Hunt, Alfred W., B.A., 31, Oxford street. 
9th Dec, 1852. *Hutchison, Robert, Tower buildings, and Canning 
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9th Oct., 1854. Ingham, Rey. Thomas Baiker, MJl., Rainhill. 
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l8t April, 1852. ^cJaoob, Johh Gibborn, 56, Church street. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Jacson, Charles B., Barton Lodge, Preston. 
2l8t May, 1857. ^Jefferj, James Beddiffe, 43, Church street, and 11, 

Lodge lane. 
2drd Not., 1854. *Jeffery, William B., 8, Montpelier terrace, Upper 

Parliament street 
18th Sep., 1854. ^Johnson, Henry, Walton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. ^Johnson, John*H., 7, Church street 
8rd April, 1856. ^ones, Yenerahle John, M.A., Archdeacon of Liver- 

pool, Waterloo. 
11th Dec., 1856. Jones, W. Hope, Hooton, Cheshire. 
2Srd Nov., 1848. *Jones, Alfred, 17, Qoree piazzas. 
23rd Sep., 1854. Jones, Edward, Wedneshurj. 
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11th Dec, 1856. Kershaw, James, M.P., Oakland^, Victoria paric, Man- 
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1st Feb., 1849. *Kilpin, Thomas Johnson, 1, Arrad street, Hope street 



15th Dec, 1853. *Lace, William Henry; 1, Union court, Castle street, 

and Beaconsfield, Woolton. 
P. 23rd Noy., 1848. *Lamb, David, Plunapton terrace, 57, Eyerton road. 
14th Mar., 1852. *Lambert, David Howe, 10, Exchange chambers, 

Tithebam street, and Bock Park, Rock Ferry. 
Lanoashibe, The High Shebiff of, Yioe-Pbxsidbnt, 
ex-officio, (See Towneley, Charles.) 
23rd Nov., 1848. Langton, William, Manchester. 
2l8t Sep., 1854. *Lea, James, Surveyor, Egremont, Cheshire. 
6th Dec, 1849. *Ledger, Reuben, Grove house, West Derby. 
1st April, 1852. Lee, Rev. Thomas Falkner, M.A., Grammar School, 

Lancaster. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Legh, G. CorhwaU, M.P., High Legh, Warrington. 
25th Sep., 1855. *Lidderdale, William, 42, Canning street. 
4th April, 1850. Lilford, The Lord, Oundle, Northamptonshire, and 

Grosvenor place, London. 
2Srd Nov., 1848. *Lingard, Alexander Rowsand, Eastham. 
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Mayor Liv., 1851-2. *Littledale, Thomas, Highfield house, and 13, Ex- 
change buildings. 
*LivERPooL, The Mayor of, Vice-Pbesident,«c^o/?2cw. 
(Francis Shand, Esq.) 
14th Dec, 1848. "i^IJoyd, John Buck, Exchange alley, Exchange street 

West, and Aigburth. 
6th Jan., 1853. *Longton, John, Breck road, and Peter's place, Bum- 
ford street. 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. Lord, Lieut. WiUiam, B.N., London. 

23rd Nov., 1848. *Lowndes, Matthew Dobson, 7, Brunswick street, and 

Edge lane. 
14th April, 1853. Lyon, Thomas Henry, Appleton haU, Warrington. 
6th iJec, 1849. Lyon, Thomas, Appleton hall, Warrington. 
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21st Sep., 1854. *MacIlveen, Alexander, Principal of the Liverpool 

Institute, Sandon terrace, 
p. 3rd March, 1853. *Mactntyre, Peter, M.D., 128, Duke street. 
6th Dec, 1855. *Macfie, David Johnson, 1, Bachelor street. 
27th Sep., 1854. *Macfie, Robert Andrew, Ashfield Hall, Neston. 
16th Sep., 1854. Mackreth, Rev. Thomas, B.D., Halton Rectory, 

Lancaster., 
5th May, 1853. "^Macrae, John Wrigley, Edge lane, and 22, Hackin's hey. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Macrorie, David, M.D., 126, Duke street. 
3rd Jan., 1849. Manchester, the Lord Bishop of, Sedgley Hall, Man- 
chester. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Markland, James Heywood, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., 

Bath. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Marsden, George, Vernon Priory, Edge Hill, 
p. 5th June, 1851. Marsh, John Fitchett, Fairfield house, Warrington. 
1st Jan., 1857. Marshall, W., Penwortham hal!, Preston. 
9th March, 1854. *Mason, William Ithell, 14, Lower Hope place. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Mather, Daniel, 70, Mount pleasant. 
19th Feb., 1857. *Mather, Capt R., Finch house, West Derby, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. *Mater, Joseph, F.S.A., M.R.Asiat.S., F.E.S., F.R.S. 

North. Antiq. Copenhagen, Hon. Mem. SS. Antiq., 
Normandy, TOuest, the Morini; de la Societe 
d'Emulation, Abbeville, &c, 68, Lord street, 
Curator. 
7th Feb., 1850. Mayer, Samuel, Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
21st May, 1857. M'Nicoll, David Hudson, M.D., Southport. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *M'Quie, Peter Robinson, Low Hill, and 20, Water 

street. 
6th Dec, 1849. *M*Viccar, Duncan, Abercromby terrace, and 7, Ex- 
change buildings. 
24th May, 1855. Melling, Thomas, C.E., Rainhill. 
p. 6th Dec, 1849. *Middleton, Capt. James, F.S.A., Birchfield Barracks, 

Islington, 
p. 31st Dec, 1854. *Milner, William, 322, Upper Parliament street, and 

Phoenix Safe Works, Windsor. 
Mayor Liv., 1848-9. *Moore, J ohn Bramley, M.P., Hon. Mem. Archaeological 

Association, Carioca Lodge, Aigburth, and Orange 
court, Castle street. 
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P. 8th Not., 1849. "t^MooBE, Rev. Thomas, M.A., 65, Oxford street, Lib&a- 

RIAN. 

p. 23rd No?., 1848. Mortimer, William Williams, City Walls, Chester. 
18th Dec, 1856. Moseley, Thomas Beehy, 52, Upper Charlotte street, 

Fitzroy square, London, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. *Mo8s, Rev. John James, M.A., Upton, Cheshire. 

7th Mar., 1850. ♦Mott, Albert J., 21, South Castle street, and Orchard 

hey, Preston road, Walton. 
18th Sep., 1854. *Mott. Charles Grey, 27, Church road, Higher Tran- 

mere. 
2l8t May, 1257. *Mozley, Charles, 125, Mount pleasant. 
19th Sep., 1854. *Musker, Roger Melling, Walton. 
11th Dec., 1856. Myres, Jonn James, Bank parade, Preston. 
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H. S. Ches., 1857. Naylor, Richard, Hooton, Cheshire. 
28rd Nov., 1848. *Neill, Hugh, F.R.A.S., Abercromby square. 
2nd April, 1857. *Newenham, Rev. W. T., B.A., St. John's Parsonage, 

Knotty Ash. 
p. 6th Dec, 1855. *Newton, John, 15, West Derby street. 

23rd Nov., 1848. Nicholson, James, F.S.A., Thelwall Hall, WarrlDgton. 
25th Sept., 1854. *Nisbett, William, Church Street, Egremont 

6th Dec, 1849. *North, Alfred, 33, Huskisson street. 
29th Sept., 1854. *Nottingham, John, M.D., 18, Roscommon street. 
13th Dec, 1854. *Nuttall, Thomas, F.L S., Nut grove, Rainhill. 
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2ud Jan., 1851. Oates, Captain W. (7., Cavendish place, Bath. 
4th Dec, 1856. *0'Donnell, John, M.D., 34, Rodney street 
p. 6th Dec, 1849. Ormerod, George, D.C.L , F.R.S., F.S A., F.G.S., Sed 

bury Park, Chepstow. 
6th Feb., 1851. Osborne, John James, Macclesfield. 
3rd Jan., 1850. *Overend, James, 45, Hope street. 



23rd Nov., 1848. *Paris, Thomas Jeremiah, 68, Lord street. 
3rd Jan., 1850. *Parker, Charles Stewart, Bank chambers. Cook street. 
18th Dec, 1856. Parker, Robert Townley, Cuerden Hall, Preston. 
1st May, 1856. Parr, Rev. H., Vicarage, Taunton. 
7th Mar., 1850. Patten, John Wilson, M.P., Bank Hall, Warrington. 
2nd Nov., 1854. Patterson, Andrew, Principal of the Deaf and Dumb 

Institution, Manchester. 
9th Oct, 1854. *Peacock, John, 2, Chapel street. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Pedder, Edward, Ashton Park, Preston. 
11th Dec, 1856 Pedder, Henry Newsham, Preston. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Pedder, Richard, Stanley terrace, Preston. 
8th Dec. 1851» Penin, Joseph, The Crescent, Levenshulme, Man- 
chester, 
p. 6th Jan., 1849. *Picton, James AUanson, F.S. A., 19, Clayton square, 

and Sandy Knowe, Wavertree. 
10th Sept., 1854. >:'Picton, John, 65, Hunter street. 
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Bth Dec, 1849. *Pierce, George Massey, Tinacre Marsh. 
3rd May, 1849. Pierpoint, Benjamin, Warrinffton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Pilkington, James, M.P., Park place, Blackburn. 
10th Feb., 1853. Piatt, Mobert, Dean Water, Handforth, Manchester. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Poggi, Eev. Dominica Joseph, D.D., New Brighton 

College, Cheshire. 
6th Dec, 1849. *Poole, John, 2?, Oxford street. 
29th Dec, 1854. Porter, Kev. Jas., M.A., St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Mayor M., 1849-52. Potter, Sir John, Kt, M.P., Manchester. 

1st Sept., 1854. Preston, Rev. G., M.A., Grammar School, Whalley. 
12th March, 1857. *Preston, Geo. Theo. Robert, Rock House, West Derby 

road, and 13, Vernon street, Dale street 
6th Dec, 1849. *Preston, William, 13, Vernon street, and Rock House, 

West Derby road. 
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18£h Dec, 1856. Quekett, Rev. W., M.A., Rectory, Warrington. 
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9th March, 1854 *Radcliffe, John, Eaton Cottage, Knotty Ash, and 4, 

Water street. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Raines, Rev. Canon, M.A., F.S.A., Milnrow Parsonage, 

Rochdale, 
p. 18th Sept., 1854. *Ramsay, Rev. Arthur, M.A., Hayman's Green, West 

Derby. 
23rd Sept., 1854. *Rathbone, William, 24, Water street, and Greenbank, 

Wavertree. 
21st Sept., 1854. *Rawlins, Charles Ed., jun., 23, Temple street, and 4, 

Windermere terrace, Prince's park. 
15th March, 1 849. Rawlinson, Robert, C.E., F.G.S., 34, Parliament street, 

Westminster. 
13th Sept., 1854. *Raynes, James Trevelyan, 37, Old Hall street, and 

Rock Park, Rock Ferry. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Reay, James, Guardian Office, Commerce court. Lord 

street. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Reay, Thomas, 87, Church street. 
29th Dec, 1854. *Rees, William, 28, West Derby street. 
7th March, 1850. *Bichardson, Samuel, 102, Pembroke place. 
15th Nov., 1855. Roberts, Thomas, Kyffin, St Asaph, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. Roberts, William John, Cross Mount, Aughton. 

14th Dec, 1848. *Robin, John, Chapel Walks, South Castle street, and 

Grove Hill, West Kirby, Cheshire. 
20th Dec, 1855. . Robin, Rev. P. R., M.A., Bamston, Birkenhead. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Robinson, Charles Backhouse, 12, Myrtle street, and 

Matilda grove, Aigburth. 
8th March, 1853. Robinson, John, Westfield, Huddersfield. 
11th Dec, 1856. *Robinson, Joseph, Lord street, and Tue Brook, West 

Derby, 
p. 3rd May, 1849. Robson, John, M.D., Warrington. 
8rd Jan., 1850. *Ronald, Robert Wilson, Dale street. 
14th April, 1853. *Ryder, Thos. Bromfield, 2, Elliot street, Clayton square. 
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25tb Sept., 1854. Rylauds, Peter, WarringtOD. 
p. 18th Dec, 1854. Rylands, Thomas Olazkbrook, Warrington. 
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6th Dec., 1855. *Saudbach, W. B., Bank buildings, Cook street, and 

The Cottage, Aigburtb. 
p. 19th Sept, 1854. i^Sansom, Bev. John, B.A., Buslingthorpe Rectoiy, 

near Wragby, Lincolnshire, 
p. 7th Sept., 1851. ♦Sansom, Thomas, A.L.S., F.B.S.E., Local Secretary of 

the Botan. Soc, London, 33, Everton road. 
28rd Nov., 1848. *Soholfield, Henry D., M J)., 14, Hamilton square, 

Birkenhead' 
8th Jan., 1862. Sharp, John, The Hermitage, Lancaster. 
2nd June, 1853. Sharp, WiUiam, 102, Picci^illy, London. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Sharpe, Edmund, M.A., Coedfa, Llanwrst, N. Wales. 
1st Dec., 1855. *Shawe, J. B., Arrowe Hall, Cheshire. 
7th Feb., 1850. *Sherlock, Cornelius, 22, King street 
3rd May, 1840. Shute, Bobert, 2, Baring Crescent, Exeter, DeTon. 
4th Dec., 1856. Shuttleworth, Sir J. P. Kay, Bart., Gawthrop HaU, 

Burnley. 
28rd Nov., 1848. Sinwson, kev, Samuel, M-A., St Thomas' Parsonage, 

Douglas, Isle of Man. 
2drd Nov., 1848. Skaife, Thos., Vanburgh House, Blackheath, London. 
2l8t Sept, 1854. Skelton, William, Bruch HaU, Warrington. 
2nd May, 1850. *Smith, James, Brunswick dock, and Seaforth. 
30th Dec., 1854. *Smith, John Peter George, Borough Bank, Water 

street, and Spring Bank, Breck road. 
16th Sept, 1854. Smith, John, Macclesfield. 

6th Jan., 1853. *Smith, WiDiam Penn, 26, Hanover street 
23rd Nov., 1848. ^Snowball, J. G., 16, Castle street and 11, Upper 

Canning street 
6th Nov., 1856. Sodor and Man, the Lord Bishop of, (The Hon. and 

Bight Bev. Dr. Powis,) Bishop's court. Isle of Man. 
2nd Nov., 1854. Stainer, William, 35, Chorlton road, Hulme, Man- 
chester. 
3rd Jan., 1856. Skmiforth, Bev. Thomas, Storrs, Windermere. 
13th Dec, 1855. Steiner, F., Hyndbum, Accrington. 
1st Jan., 1856. *Steains, James, 56, Upper Kensington, and 35, North 

John street 
2l8t May, 1857. *Stewart, A. C, Union buildings, 16, North John street 
30th Dec, 1854. *Stewart, James Gordon, 3, West Derby street 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Stewart Bev. John, M.A., SandownPark, West Derby. 
6th June, 1850. *Stock, John, 7, Exchange buildings, and Westdale, 

Wavertree. 
20th Nov., 1856. *Stroud, William Lawrence, 1, Upper Woodlands, 

Clifton Park, Birkenhead. 
8th Nov., 1849. *Stuart, William, 1, Bumford place, and Springfield 

House, Knotty Ash. 
5th June, 1851 . Stubs, Joseph, Park place, Frodsham. 
25th Sept, 1854. *Sumner8, Henry, Colquitt street 
21st Sept.. 1854. *Surr, John, Everton Valley. 

23rd Nov , 1848. *Sutton, Hugh Gaskell, Exchange court Exchange 

street East, and Woodend, Aigburth. 
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4:th March, 1852. *Sykes, James, Golosial buildings, 34, Dale street, and 

Breck House, Poulton-le-fjrlde. 



p. 23rd Nov., 1848. ^Thom, Rev. David, D.D., Ph. D., 28, Erskine street, 
p. 8th Dec, 1851. Thomber, Eev. William, B.A., Blackpool. 
13th Sept., 1854. *Thomely, Samuel, 22, Clarence street 
8th Dec, 1851. *Tinne, John A., F.R.G.S., 13, Bank chambers. Cook 

street, and Briarley, Aigburth. 
11th Dec, 1856. ThrelfaU, Richard, Avenham terrace, Preston. 
Mayor Li. 1854-55. *Tobin, James Aspinall, South John street. 
14th Dec, 1848. Tobin, Sir Thomas, F.S A,, BaUincollig, Cork. 
22nd Sept', 1854. Topham, Thomas, Castle street, Chester. 

8th Jan., 1852. *Torr, John, 15, Exchange buildings, and Eastham. 
H.S , Lane, 1857. Towneley Charles, Towneley hall, Burnley, 
p. 2nd April, 1857. "i^TowsoN, Johk Thomas, 47, Upper Parliament street, 

and Sailors' Home. 
5th Dec, 1850. *Tucker, Robert, 11, North view. Edge Hill, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. *Tudor, Richard A., M.R.C.S., Church view, Rootle. 
14th April, 1853. ^Turner, Charles, 4, Lancelot's hey, and Dingle Head. 
27th Sept, 1854. *Tumer, John Hayward, 52, Rodney street. 

6th Dec, 1849. Turner, Edward, High street, Newcastle, Staffordshire. 
20th Dec, 1855. *Tiumer, William, Jun., Stourton, Cheshire. 
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8th Mar., 1854. *Underwood, Rev. Charles W., M.A., Vice-Principal 

Collegiate Institution. 



23rd Nov., 1848. *Varty, Thomas^ Walpole villa, Fairfield, and Lime 

street. 
14th April, 1853. *Vose, James, M.D., 5, Gambler terrace, Hope street 
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Myr.C. 1838-39, 48-49. Wcdker, Sir Edward Samuel, Berry Hill, Mansfield, 

Notts. 
11th Dec, 1856 Walmsley, Thomas, Preston. 
6th Mar., 1851 Warburton, Rowland Eyles Egerton, Arley hall, 

Cheshire. 
17th May, 1855 ^Warburton, Thomas, Exchange News Room. 
21st May, 1857 Ward, John Anffus, Hooton lodge, Cheshire. 
6th June, 1850 *Waterhouse, Sebastian, 13, Percy street 
26th Sep., 1854 *Watling, J. W. H., Wavertree. 



>50tn Sep., i»D4 't^watung, j. w. ±i., w avert 
5th Feb., 1857 Watt, Richard, Speke hall. 
2nd May, 1850 Way, Albert, M.A., F.S.A., 
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Surrey. 
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and 15, Duke street, Edge Hill. 
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p. 30th Nov., 1854. Wilkinson, Thomas Turner, F.R.A.S., Corr. Mem. lit 

and Phil. Soc, Manch., Burnley. 
14th Sep., 1854 ♦Willink, Rev. Arthur, M.A., St Paul's, Tranmere. 
8th Jan., 1852 *Willoughhy, Edward G., Marine Cottage, Tranmere. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 



Km THE LANGUAGE OF LANCASHIRE, UNDER THE 

ROMANS. 

By fi. Q. Latham, MA., M.D., F,R8. 
XHbad 8th Januaby, 1857.) 



In the present paper, advantage is taken of the local character of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, to make the name of the 
county serve as a special text for a general subject What applies to 
Lancashire applies to any county in Roman England. 

The doctrine is as follows — ^that in Lancashire particularly, and in 
England in general, the predominant language for the first five centuries 
of our era was not Latin but British. 

The writer is so far from laying this down as a novelty, that he is by 
no means certain, that it may not be almost a truism. He is by no 
means certain, that there is a single one of those to whom he addresses 
himself, who may now hold, or even have held, the opposite opinion. He 
is fully aware that excellent authorities have maintained both sides of the 
question. He is only doubtful as to the extent to which one doctrine may 
preponderate over the other. 

If the question were to be settled by an appeal to the history of the 
more influential opinions concerning it, we should find that, in a reference 
to the earliest and the latest of our recent investigators. Dr. Prichard 
would maintain one side of the question, Mr. Wright another. The paper 
of the latter, having been printed in the Transactions of the Society, is 
only alluded to. The opinion of Dr. Prichard is conveyed in the following 
extract—** The use of languages really cognate must be allowed to furnish 
a proof, or at least a strong presumption, of kindred race. Exceptions 
may indeed, under very peculiar circumstances, occur to the inference 



fouoded on this ground. For example, the French langoage is likelj to 
be the permanent idiom of the negro people of St. Domingo, though die 
latter are principally of African descent. Slaves imported from yaiioas 
districts in Africa, having no common idiom, have adopted that of their 
masters. But conquest, or even captivity, under different circumstances, 
has scarcely ever exterminated the native idiom of any people, unless 
after many ages of subjection ; and even then, vestiges have perhaps 
always remained of its existence. In Britain, the native idiom was no- 
where superseded by the Roman, though the island was held in subjec- 
tion upwards of three centuries. In Spain and in Gaul, several centuries 
of Latin domination, and fifteen under German and other modem dynasties, 
have proved insufficient entirely to obliterate the ancient dialects, which 
were spoken by the native people before the Roman conquest. Cven 
the Gypsies, who have wandered in small companies over Europe for some 
ages, still preserve their original language in a form that can be eyerywbere 
recognised."* 

Upon the whole, I think that the current opinion is in favour of the 
language of Roman Britain having been Latin; at any rate I am sure that, 
before I went very closely into the subject, my own views were, at least, in 
that direction. ** What the present language of England would have been, 
had the Norman conquest never taken place, the analogy of Holland, Den- 
mark, and many other countries enables us to determine. It would have 
been as it is at present. What it would have been had the Saxon con- 
quest never taken place, is a question wherein there is far more speculation. 
Of France, of Italy, of Wallachia, and of the Spanish Peninsula, the 
analogies all point the same way. They indicate that the original Celtic 
would have been superseded by the Latin of the Conquerors, and conse- 
quently that our language, in its later stages, would have been neither 
British nor Gaelic, but Roman. Upon these analogies, however, we may 
refine. Italy was from the beginning, Roman ; the Spanish Peninsula 
was invaded full early ; no ocean divided Gaul from Rome ; and the war 
against the ancestors of the Wallachians was a war of extermination."! 

In these preliminary rem6u:ks we find a sufficient reason for going 
specially into the question; not, however, as discoverers of any new 
truth, or as those who would correct some general error, but rather, in a 

* Eastern Origin of the Celtic Languages, p. 8. f English Language, first edition, p. 68. 



judicial frame of mind, and with the intention of asking, first, how far the 
actual evidence is (either way) conclusive ; next, which way (supposing it to 
be inconclusive) the presumption lies ; and third, what follows in the way 
of inference from each of the opposing views. 

What is the testimony of the classical writers, subseqtient to the reduction 
of Britain^ to the effect that the Romans, when they conquered a Province, 
established their language ? I know of none. I know of none, indeed, 
anterior to the Britannic conquest. I insert, however, the hmitation, 
because in case such exist, it is necessary to remember that they would 
not be conclusive. The practice may have changed in the interval. 

Is there anything approaching such a statement ? There is a passage 
in Seneca to the effect "that where the Eoman conquers there he settles." 

But he conquered Britain. Therefore he established his language. 
Add to this that where he established his own language, there the native 
tongue became obliterated. Therefore the British died off. 

If so, the Angles — when they effected their conquest — must have dis- 
placed, by their own English, a Latin rather than a British, form of speech. 

But is this the legitimate inference from the passage in question ? No. 
On the contrary, it is a conclusion by no means warranted by the 
premises. Nevertheless, as far as external testimony is concerned, there 
are no better premises to be found. 

But there is another element in our reasoning. In four large districts 
at least, — in the Spanish Peninsula, in France, in the Grisons, and in the 
Danubian Principalities — ^the present language is a derivative from the 
Latin, which was, imdoubtedly and undeniably, introduced by the Roman 
conquest. From such clear and known instances, the reasoning to the 
obscure and imknown is a legitimate analogy, and the inference is that 
Britain was what Gallia, Ehoetia, Hispania, and Dacia were. 

In this we have a second reason for the fact that there are many who, 
with Arnold, hold, that except in the particular case of Greece, the Eoman 
world, in general, at the date of the break-up of the Empire, was Latin in 
respect to its language. At any rate, Britannia is reasonably supposed to 
be in the same category with Dacia — a country conquered later. 

On the other hand, however, there are the following considerations. 

I. In the first place the Angle conquest was gradual ; so gradual as 



to give us an insight into tlie character of the population that was eon- 
quered. Was this (in language) Latin? There is no evidence of ill 
having heen so. But is there evidence of its having heen British ? A 
little. How much, will he considered in the sequeL 

II. In the next place the Angle conquest was (and is) incompbiB; 
inasmuch as certain remains of the earlier and non-Angle population stift 
exist. Are these Latin ? Decidedly not ; but on the contnury Biitiah,—' 
witness the present Britons of Wales, and the all but British Gomirii* 
men, who are now British in blood, and until the last century were, mon 
or less, British in language as well. 

But this is not all. There was a third district which was slow to 
become Angle, viz. : part of the mountain district of Cumberland aui 
Westmoreland. What was this before it was Angle? Not Bomanbnt 
British. 

Again — there was a time when Monmouthshire, with (no doubt) some 
portion of the adjoining counties, was in the same categoiy in respect to iti 
non-Angle character with Wales. What was it in respect to languid? 
Not Eoman but British. 

Again — mutatis mutandis. Devonshire was to Cornwall as Monmooth 
to Wales. Was it Koman ? No— but, on the contrary, British. 

Now say, for the sake of argument, that Cornwall, Wales, and Cumber- 
land were never Boman at all, and consequently, that they prove notliiog 
in the question as to the introduction of the Latin language. But can we 
say, for even the sake of argument, that Devon and Monmouth were never 
Eoman ? Was not, on the contraiy, Devon at least, exceedingly Bomsiii 
as is shewn by the importance of Isca Danmoniorum, or Exeter, 

Or, say that the present population of Wales is no representatlYe of the 
ancient occupants of that part of Britain, but, on the contraiy, descended 
from certain immigrants from the more eastern and less mountainous parts 
of England. I do not hold this doctrine. Admitting it, however, for the 
sake of argument — ^whence came the present Welsh, if it came not from 
a part of England where British, rather than Latin, was spoken ? Thi^ 
must have been British somewhere ; and probably British to the excluskm 
of Latin. 

The story of St. Guthlac of Croyland is well-known. It runs to the 
effect that being disturbed, one night, by a horrid howling, he was serious)^ 



alarmed, thinking that the howlers might he Britons Upon looking-out, 
however, he discovered that they were only devils — whereby he was com- 
forted, the Briton being the worse of the two. Now the later we make the 
apochryphal story, the more it tells in favor of there having been Britons 
in Lincolnshire, long after the Angle conquest. Yet Lincolnshire (except 
80 far as it was Dane,) must have been one of the most Angle portions of 
England. In France, Spain, Portugal, the Orisons, Wallachia or Moldavia, 
such devils as those of St. Guthlac would have been Romans. 

As the argument, then, stands at present, we have traces of the British 
as opposed to the Angle, but no traces of the Latin in similar opposition. 

Let us now look at the analogies, viz : Spain, (including Portugal,) 
France, Switzerland, and the Danubian Principalities ; in all of which we 
have had an aboriginal population and a Roman conquest, in all of which, 
too, we have had a third conquest subsequent to that by Rome — even as in 
Britain we have had the triple series of (a) native Britains, (b) Roman 
conquerors, (o) Angles. 

What do we find? In cdl but Svdtzerland, remains of the original 
tongue ; in all, without exception, remains of the language of the popu- 
lation that conquered the Romans ; in all, without exception, something 
Roman. 

In Britain we find nothing Roman ; but, on the contrary, only the 
original tongue and the language of the third population. 

I submit that this is strong prima facie evidence in favour of the Latin 
having never been the general language of Britain. If it were so, the 
area of the Angle conquest must have exactly coincided with the area of 
the Latin language. Is this probable ? I admit that it is anything but 
highly improbable. The same practicable character of the English 
parts of Britain (as opposed to the Welsh, Cornish, and Cimibrian) which 
made the conquest of a certain portion of the Island easy to the Romans 
as against the Britons, may have made it easy for the Angles as against 
the Romans ; and vice versa, the impracticable character of Wales, Ccmwall, 
and Cumberland, that protected the Britons against their first invaders, 
may have done the same for them against the second. If so, the two 
areas of foreign conquest would coincide. I by no means undervalue 
this argument. 
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It is almost unnecessary to say that the exact oonditioiis undsr wfaick 
Britain was reduced were not those of any other Roman Province. 

In respect to Spain, the Boman occupancy was early, having b^cm long 
before that of Northern and Central Gaul, haying begun during the 
Punic wars, and hanng become sufficiently settled by the time of Angostoi 
to command the attention of Strabo on the strength of the dyilization it 
had developed. In Spain, then, there was priority in point of time to 
account for any extraordinary amount of Roman influences. 

Gaul, with the exception of the earlier acquisitions in the NarbonensiB, 
was the conquest of one of the most thorough-going of conquerors. TisB 
number of enemies that he, Caesar, had slaughtered has been put at 
1,000,000. Without knowing the grounds of this calculation, we may 
safely say that his campaigns were eminently of a destructiYe cfaamcter. 

The conquerors of the Breuni, Genauui, and similar occupants of 
those parts of Switzerland where the Rumonsch Language (of Latin 
origin) is now spoken, were men of similar energy. Neither Drosns nor 
Tiberias spared an enemy who opposed. Both were men who would 
** make a solitude and call it peace." 

That Trajan's conquest of Dacia was of a similar radical and thorough- 
going character is nearly certain. 

Now, the evidence that the conquests of the remaining provinces were 
like those of the provinces just noted, is by no means strong. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the analogy established by four such 
countries as Gaul, Spain, Switzerland, and Moldo-Wallachia is cogent. 
What was the extent to which Africa, Pannonia, Illyricum, Thrace, and 
the Moesias were Romanized ? Of Asia, I say nothing. It was sufficiently 
Greek to have been in the same category with Greece itself, and in Greece 
itself we know that no attempts were made upon the language. 

Africa was Latin in its literature ; and, at a later period, pre-eminently 
Latin in its Christianity. But the evidence that the vernacular language 
was Latin is null, and the presumptions unfavourable. The Berber tongue 
of the present native tribes of the whole district between Egypt and the 
Atlantic is certainly of high antiquity ; it being a well-known feet, that in 
it, several of the names in the geography of classical Africa are significant. 
Now this is spread over the country indifferently. Neither does it show 



any notable signs of Latin intermixture. Neither is there trace, or shadow 
of trace, of any form of speech of Latin origin throughout the whole of 
Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers or Morocco. 

Li Pannonia and Illyricum, the same absence of any language of Latin 
origin is manifest. Pannonia and Illyricum have had more than an average 
amount of subsequent conquerors and occupants — Groths, Huns, Avars, 
Bulgarians, Sclavonians, Hungarians, Germans. That the Slovak, how- 
ever, in the north, and Dahnatian forms of the Servian in the south, 
represent the native languages is generally admitted — ^now, if not long ago. 
These, then, have survived. Why not, then, the Latin if it ever took root ? 

In respect to Thrace, it is just possible that it may have been, in 
its towns at least, sufficiently Greek to have been in the same category 
with Greece proper. I say that this is just possible. In reality, however, 
it was more likely to be contrasted with Greece than to be classed with it. 
One thing, however, is certain, viz. : — that the country district round Con- 
stantinople was never a district in which Latin was of vernacular. Had 
it been so, the fact could hardly have been unnoticed, or without influence 
on the unequivocally Greek. Metropolis of the Eastern Empire. 

If the doctrine that Thrace may have been sufficiently Greek to forbid 
the introduction of the Latin be doubtful, the notion that the Moesias 
were so is untenable Yet the Latin never seems to have been vernacular 
in either of them. Had it been so, it would probably have held its 
ground, especially in the impracticable mountains and forests of Upper 
Mcesia or the modem Servia. Yet where is there a trace of it? Of 
all the Eoman Provinces, Servia or Upper Mcesia seems to be the one 
wherein the evidence of a displacement of the native, and a develop- 
ment of a Latin form of speech, is at its minimumf and the instance of 
Servia is the one upon which the analogous case of Britain best rests. 

The insufficiency of the current reasons in favour of the modem 
Servian being of recent introduction, have been considered by me elsewhere. 

Now comes the notice of a text which always commands the attention 
of the Ethnological philologue, when he is engaged upon the Angle period 
of our island's history. It refers to the middle of the eighth century, the 
era of the Venerable Bede, from whose writings it is taken. I give it in 
extemo. It runs "Haec in presenti, juxta numerum librorum quibus lex 
divina scripta est, quinque gentium Unguis, unam eandemque summee 
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Teritatis et vene sublimitatis scientiam scratatiir et amfitetnr ; Anglomiii; 
videlicet, Brittonnm, Scottonim, Pictorum et Latinorum qnon meditstioDr 
scriptoraram, csBteris omnibus est fiocta communis.* 

That the Latin here is the Latin of Ecclesiastical, rather than ImpeoEial 
Home, the Latin of the Scriptures rather than classical wiiteiB, the Latia 
of a written book rather than a Lingua Rustica, is implied by the oontext 

Should this, however, be doubted, the following passage, which makes 
the languages of Britain only four, is conclusive — " Omnes nationes et 
provincias BritannisB, quse in quaiuor linguas, id est Brittonuiny Pictomni, 
Scottorum et Anglorum divis® sunt, in ditione accepit**! 

It is the first of these two statements of Beda*s that the fbllowiiig 
extract from Wintoun is founded en. 

CronykU, i. xiii. 39. 

Of LangagU in Bretajme sere 

I fjnd that sum tym fyf thare were : 

Of Brettys fyrst, and loglis syne, 

Peycht, and Scot, and syne Latyne. 

Bot, of the Peychtis, is ferly. 

That ar wndon sa hklyly. 

That nowthir remanande ar Language, 

NflB' succession of Lynage : 

Swk of thare antiqwyt^ 

Is lyk hot fahyl for to be. 

But the Latin of the scriptures may have been the Latin of common 
life as well. Scarcely. The change from the written to the spoken 
language was too great for this. What the latter would have been we 
can infer. It would have been something like the following " Pro Deo 
armur et pro Xristian poblo et nostro commun salvament d'ist di en 
avant, in quant Deus savir et poder me dunat, si salvaiai eo dst meon 
fradre Karlo, et in ajudha et in cadhuna cosa, si com om per droit ton 
fradra salvar dist, in o quid il me altresi fiELzet : et ab Ludher nul plaid 
nunquam prindrai uni, meon vol, cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit.'* 

This is the oath of the Emperors Karl and Ludwig, sons of Charlemagne, 
as it was sworn by the former in A.D. 842. It is later in date than the 
time of Beda by about a century ; being in the Lingua Kustica of France. 
Nevertheless, it is a fair specimen of the difference between the spoken 
languages of the countries that had once been Eoman Provinces, and the 

♦ HUt, Eccl I. 1, c, 1. + Eccl Hut, iii, 6. 
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itmtten Latin. Indeed, it was not Latin, but Romance ; and, in like 
manner, any vemacnlar form of speech, used in Britain but of Roman 
origin, would have been Romance also. 

The conclusion which the present notice suggests is — 
That the testimony of authors tells neither way. 

That the presumptions in favour of the Latin which are raised by the 
cases of Gaul, Spain, Rhoetia, and Dacia, are anything but conclusive. 

That the inferences from the earliest as well as the latest data as to the 
condition of English Britain, the inferences from the Angle conquest, 
and the inferences from the present language of Wales, are decidedly 
against the Latin. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to conclude by a reference to a paper already 
alluded to, as having been laid before the present Society, by Mr. Wright 
This is to the effect, that the Latin reigned paramount not only in England, 
but in Wales also, under the Roman dominion; the present Welsh being 
of recent introduction from Armorica. 

That the population was heterogeneous is certain, the Roman Legionaries 
being, to a certain extent, other than Roman. It is also certain that there 
was, within the island, at an early period, no inconsiderable amount of 
Teutonic blood. It is certain, too, that the name Briton had different 
appHcations at different times. 

If so, the difference between Mr. Wright and myself, in respect to the 
homogeneousness or heterogeneousness of the Britannic population, is only 
a matter of degree. 

In respect to the particular fact, as to whether the British or Latin 
language was the vernacular form of speech, we differ more decidedly. That 
the British was unwritten and uncultivated is true ; so that the exclusive 
use of the Latin for inscriptions is only what we expect. The negative fact 
that no British name has been found inscribed, I by no means undervalue. 

The preponderance however, of a Non-British population, and the use of 
the Latin as the vernacular language, are doctrines, which the few un- 
doubted facts of our early history impugn rather than verify. 

The main difficulty which Mr. Wright's hypothesis meets — and it does 
meet it — ^lies in the fact of the similarity between the Welsh and Armo- 
rican being too great for anything but a comparatively recent separation to 
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account for. Nevertheless, even this portion of what may be called the 
Armorican hypothesis, is by no means incompatible with the doctrine of 
the present paper. The Celtic of Armorica may as easily have displaced 
the older Celtic of Britain (from which, by hypothesis, it notably differed) 
as it is supposed to have displaced the Latin. 

I do not imagine this to have been the case ; indeed I can see reasons 
against it, arising out of the application of Mr. Wright's own line of 
criticism. 

I think it by no means unlikely that the argument which gives us the 
annihilation of the British of the British Isles, may also give us that of 
the Grallic of Gaul. Why should Armorica have been more Celtic .Mian 
Wales ? Yet, if it were not so, whence came the Armorican of Wales ? 
I throw out these objections for the sake of stimulating criticism, rather 
than with the view of settling a by no means easy question. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TESTING CHRONOMETERS BEFORE 
THEY ARE USED AT SEA, WITH EXAMPLES TO SHOW HOW 
THEIR MOST COMMON FAULTS MAY BE DETECTED. 

By John Hartnup, F,R,A,8. 

(Bead 15th Januabt, 1857.) 



It is well known by those who have had much experience with 
chronometers, that some of the most serious defects to which they are 
liable cannot possibly be detected by an inspection of the works, however 
carefully they may be examined by the most skilful chronometer maker. 
It is also well known that the mariner, unaided, has no means whatever of 
efiBciently testing the quality of a chronometer. From the first introduc- 
tion of marine timekeepers, as an aid to navigation, it has been the practice 
to test all those employed in the British Navy at the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, previous to their being placed in the hands of the officers 
appointed to use them at sea. But the merchant captain has never been 
able to avail himself of this privilege ; and until the Corporation of Liver- 
pool made the necessary provision in this port, a few years ago, he had no 
authority to appeal to for information as to the quality of a chronometer, 
notwithstanding that this instrument is used, almost exclusively, for so im- 
portant an object as that of finding the longitude of a ship at sea. 

The subject is so novel, that some explanation appears necessary, to show 
the merchant captain how the chronometer can be tested for him, and what 
degree of confidence he may place in the tests which are applied, in an 
establishment provided with the necessary instruments and apparatus for 
making the experiments, and in which there is a proper guarantee for the 
records being faithfully kept for his inspection. In giving this explanation, 
examples will be introduced to which we shall frequently refer, in order to 
explain the nature of the most common faults which are found to exist in 
the chronometers now in use in the merchant service. These examples 
have been taken from the records of the Liverpool Observatory. In the 
following (Nos. 1 to 4), the daily rate is given in each, for twenty days in 
succession ; and we trust that this period, short as it is, will be seen to be 
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sufficiently long to prove that the feiults in Nos. 1, 2 and 8 rendered thmn 
unfit for sea use at that time ; but that confidence might have been BS&ij 
placed in No. 4. 

EXAMPLES. 



No. 1. 

New and Oaining 

on its Bate. 


No. 2. 

Compensation not 

properly e£feoted. 


No. 3. 

Bate irregular in 

the same Temp. 


No. 4. 

Bate steady and 

Compensation good 


Daily Rate. t,^^„ 
Gaiiing. T®*"?- 


"^ff • "^-p- 


"o-a^^-p- 


Daily Bate. «^^^ 
Gaining. ^«™P- 


8. • 

0.1 60 


s. 

2.2 52 


8. ° 

8.2 67 


8. • 
0.8 69 


0.8 61 


2.0 52 


5.9 64 


0.3 60 


0.4 62 


2.3 54 


5.8 64 


0.4 60 


0.4 63 


2.4 55 


5.7 64 


0.2 68 


0.5 61 


2.7 56 


2.8 66 


0.2 63 


0.6 60 


2.8 56 


5.0 63 


0.2 09 


0.9 60 


11.6 83 


5.1 62 


0.4 80 


1.] 61 


11.5 88 


4.7 66 


0.4 84 


1.5 58 


11.8 84 


8.8 69 


0.4 84 


1.4 56 


11.9 84 


3.6 68 


0.8 65 


1.4 55 


2.6 55 


0.6 69 


0.7 65 


1.5 54 


8.0 55 


0.8 69 


0.7 63 


1.6 55 


2.7 54 


0.2 68 


0.6 62 


1.7 53 


2.8 55 


0.8 68 


0.8 60 


2.0 53 


8.1 56 


1.0 69 


0.8 59 


2.0 54 


3.2 57 


2.2 64 


0.7 60 


1.9 52 


8.2 57 


2.1 63 


0.7 58 


2.0 53 


2.9 56 


2.6 68 


0.6 59 


2.1 55 


3.0 56 


5.4 62 


0.5 58 


2.4 57 


22 53 


6.1 62 


0.6 58 



In the choice of a chronometer, the object of the mariner should be to 
select one \vhich keeps a steady rate in those temperatures to which he 
will be most frequently exposed at sea; and the uniformity of the daily rate 
of No. 4, in temperatures ranging from 68® to 84,® would doubtless lead 
him to select this for a warm cHmate. Without such records to refer to, 
he has nothing to guide him in his choice. 

The four chronometers here selected, appeared equally good to the 
eye, although three of them were quite unfit to take to sea at that 
time. Yet, a few months after the above results were obtained, No. 1 did 
keep, and Nos. 2 and 3 were made to keep rates nearly as steady as No. 4. 
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The way in which these improvements were brought about, we will endea- 
vour to explain, beginning with No. 1. When new, chronometers have a 
tendency to gain on their rates, for periods varying from two or three, to 
six or eight months. This tendency to gain, appears to be caused by a 
change which gradually takes place in a new balance spring ; the spring 
must be made hard to insure good performance, and the harder the spring 
the longer the chronometer appears to gain. Old chronometers, with new 
balance springs, gain as much as new chronometers. The effect of this ten- 
dency to gain is shown in No. 1. On the first day of the twenty, the daily 
rate was one-tenth of a second ; on the last day, it was two seconds and 
four tenths. In this case, the chronometer continued to gain for upwards 
of four months, and the rate increased from one-tenth of a second to 
upwards of ten seconds a day. Five months subsequent to the period at 
which these results were obtained, the rate became steady, and the 
chronometer might then have been taken to sea, with every probability of 
good performance. A chronometer having this fault, might increase its 
gaining rate ten or fifteen seconds a day, in a voyage of three or four 
months; and the mariner not knowing the cause, would become dissatisfied, 
and possibly part with it at a great sacrifice, just at the time when good 
performance might be expected from it. It is quite a common thing for 
captains to bring their new chronometers to the Observatory qfter^ instead 
of hefore^ the first voyage, for the purpose of having them tested ; in con- 
sequence of bad performance during the voyage. In such cases, we 
frequently find the fault to be this tendency to gain, from being new, and 
notwithstanding the great increase of rate which has taken place, it often 
happens that the tendency to gain has then nearly or quite ceased ; and 
without anything being done to the chronometers, they are generally found 
to give satisfaction the next voyage. 

We will now proceed to an explanation of the cause of the irregularity 
in the daily rate exhibited in No. 2. This is a case of imperfect compen- 
sation for change of temperature. The chronometer loses nine seconds a 
day more in 84"" than it does in SS"". The shipmaster in possession of 
a timekeeper with this imperfection might be subjected to the most 
serious inconvenience, and possibly, after giving it a trial for a voyage 
or two, he would come to the conclusion that it was worthless, and part 
with it for a fault which could be removed for a few shillings. A 
chronometer maker who understands his business, on being shown the 
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tabulated results here given, would instandj know how to make the neces- 
sary alteration ; the weights on the compensation balance, in this case, 
should be shifted a little towards the ends of the curved arms. In No. 4, 
it will be seen that no sensible alteration of rate took place on changing 
the temperature from below 60° to above 80°, and there is nothing whatever 
indicated in the performance of No. 2, to lead us to suppose that it might 
not be made to perform equally well. The defect is one of veiy common 
occurrence, as may be seen by our records ; hundreds of similar cases have 
been detected during the past ten years at the Liverpool Observatory. It 
sometimes happens that chronometers are sold with both the faults shown 
in Nos. 1 and 2, and the increase of gaining rate during the first voyage 
is on some occasions so nearly equal to the loss from defective compensa- 
tion, that the ship's longitude by chronometer is found to be sensibly accu- 
rate. On the next voyage, the tendency to gain having ceased, defective 
compensation acts alone, and the result is great disappointment. We have 
known captains in such cases to say that the performance of the chronometer 
was satisfeictory during the first voyage, but that it had never gone well 
since. 

In No. 3 the irregularities cannot be attributed to either of the &alts 
exhibited in Nos. 1 and 2. The change of rate is not so gradual, con- 
tinuous, and in the same direction as in No. 1 ; nor is it dependent on 
temperature, as in No. 2. The irregularity is quite as decided as in either 
of the preceding cases, but the cause is not so apparent ; precisely similar 
irregularities are found to arise from a great variety of causes. The oil 
may be glutinous, or it may have escaped from one or more of the jewelled 
holes ; a jewel may be loose or defective ; the escapement may be imper- 
fectly adjusted, or some other imperfection may exist, which the skilful 
workman will probably detect on taking the chronometer to pieces. 
Another and similar trial will prove whether he has detected and removed 
the fault. Sometimes the chronometer may pass through the hands of 
the most experienced chronometer maker several times, before he detects 
the fault, for it requires, on some occasions, no ordinary amount of skill ; 
but the test, subsequent to the last examination by the maker, will show if 
the desired improvement is effected. 

Supposing, therefore, that the mariner has access to an establishment 
in which experiments, similar to those exhibited in the preceding examples. 
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are made for him, he can himself, with the greatest ease, detect those faults 
which chronometers are so frequently found to have, and which are to him 
of so much importance. He has only to look down the column of daily rates, 
and to see that the temperature, shown in the side column, has heen 
changed 20° or 30°. The difference between the results given fi:x>m day 
to day wDl indicate at once if the chronometer has a steady rate. He 
must, however, bear in mind, that absolute perfection is impossible, varia- 
tions of a few tenths of a second will take place. Chronometers which 
will bear a change of temperature of 20° or 30°, and in which the extreme 
difference between any two days for thirty or forty days in succession, does 
not amount to more than one second, or one second and a half, may be 
safely taken as first-rate marine timekeepers. If it were possible to make 
chronometers perfect in all other respects, the defect of the ordinary com- 
pensation baJance would alone produce a change in the daily rate, as large 
as that above named. This may be seen in the following examples, in 
which we have selected three chronometers which were found to have 
nearly the same rates in 50° and 80°. By examining the rates about half 
way intermediate between 50° and 80°, it will be seen that each of them 
gained from one second to one second and a half more, than they did in 
either the high or low temperatures. The daily rates here given are all 
gaining^ and the averages have been taken instead of the rate for each day, 
as in the preceding examples, the errors to be detected being veiy small. 

EXAMPLES. 



No. 5. 



Mean Daily rji^^j 
Rate. Gaining. ^' 



8. 

0.2 50 

1.9 65 

0.8 80 



No. 6. 



Mean Daily rji^j^ 
Rate. Gaining. ^' 



8. 

0.2 60 

1.9 66 

0.3 80 



No. 7. 



Mean Daily m^^„ 
Rate. Gaining. "^^^P* 



8. 

o.b 50 

1.7 65 

0.8 80 



These rates were obtained from chronometers having the ordinary com- 
pensation balance. This balance is in use in the merchant service almost 
without exception. It does not perfectly compensate for the change of 
elasticity in the balance spring. With it the chronometer can be made to 
go the same in any two temperatures, but it cannot be made to go precisely 
the same in any three temperatures. All chronometers with this descrip- 
tion of balance go faster in some particular temperature than they do in 
any other temperature, and the chronometer maker has the power of fixing 
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Uiis maximum gaining rate, either in a high, low, or medium temperatuTe, 
at pleasure ; by so at^usting the weights, on the compensation balance, 
as to give the chronometer the same rate in two tempeiatares at equal 
distances from that in which the maximum gaining rate is required. 
In example No. 6, the maximum gaining rate is fixed at 66**, as near as 
possible, and the loss at 50° is one second and seyen tenths, and at 60* 
one second and six tenths. The temperature at which the maximum 
gaining rate is fixed, is a matter of the highest importance in chronometen 
with this description of balance ; because we find, that the further this point 
is departed from, the greater will be the yariation of rate for a giren 
change of temperature. At the distance of 15°, as we haye seen, the 
change of rate is about one second and a half, but at SO** distance it is 
found to be much more than tmce that amount Ships at sea are for the 
most part exposed to temperatures ranging from 50° to 80% and captaios 
should therefore take care that their chronometers haye as nearly as pos- 
sible the same rate in these two temperatures.* Suppose a chronometer 
with the ordinary compensation balance to go mean time in 50** and 80^ 
then, as we have seen, it may be expected to gain about one second and a 
half in 65° ; in 90° it would probably lose about two seconds, and in 40'' 
it would probably lose from two to four seconds a day. In temperatures 
below 40° there is less certainty ; the thickening of the oil and the conse- 
quent decrease in the arc of vibration, appear to be the cause of this. Bj 
winding up or letting down the main spring, and thereby increasing or 
diminishing its power, the maker can cause the chronometer balance to 
vibrate in a large or a small arc ; and there is a certain length of the 
balance spring, at which the daily rate of the chronometer is found to be 
the same, whether the arc of vibration be large or small. Now it is very 
probable that some makers so adjust the balance spring as to cause the 
chronometer to have the same rate in the large as in the small arcs ; and 
that others so adjust it as to make the chronometer gain more or less in 
the small arcs. In the former case, the loss from additional friction, caused 
by the thickening of the oil, together with that from the defect of the 
balance, might be excessive ; while, in the latter case, it would be more or 
less compensated for by the gain consequent on the diminished arc of 
vibration. Mariners who have chronometers compensated for high tem- 

* This circamstance is either not known by chronometer makers, or it is not saffioi« 
entlj attended to : the records of the Liverpool Observatory clearly prove this. 
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peratures, should, if possible, when in high latitudes, keep their time- 
keepers in a room mth the temperature not much lower than 50° ; as it is 
by no means unusual for us to meet With chronometers having rates nearly 
as steady as can be desired between 60** and 85°, but which will, neverthe- 
less, in temperatures between 30° and 40°, change their rates ten, and even 
twenty seconds a day. Chronometers intended for constant use in low 
temperatures, should be compensated exclusively for low temperatures ; for 
vdth the balance in common use, they cannot be made to go vdth any 
degree of satisfaction, through so long a range of temperature as 60° or 80°. 

There cannot be a doubt as to the practicability of removing this defect 
in the ordinary balance, but two things above all others are necessary for its 
accomplishment. Our means of testing must be such as to satisfy the 
makers that we can detect at once and without delay any improvement 
which they may make ; and mariners, who are generally the customers of 
the makers, must make themselves so far acquainted with the defects of 
chronometers as to show that they can understand and appreciate im- 
provements. The Corporation of Liverpool made the necessary provision 
for testing chronometers in this port some years ago, and arrangements 
are now beiug made in London, under the direction of the Board of Trade, 
for testing chronometers in a manner precisely similar to that which we 
have practised for the past ten jeais. The testing apparatus for London 
has been made in this town under our immediate superintendence ; and an 
ofl&cer has, by permission of the Corporation, been taught, our method, in 
order that the same plan may be adopted in London. No chronometer 
maker, therefore, either in Liverpool or London, need now be in doubt for 
more than a few days, as to the efficiency of any improvement which he 
may attempt in the compensation balance of a chronometer ; for the result 
of our experience is, that extreme cold is not necessary for the detection of 
this fault, and the higher temperatures are always under our control. 
Temperatures below 40° are not favourable for this experiment, unless the 
fluidity of the oil can be depended on, as a large change in the arc of 
vibration may render the result uncertain. In testing chronometers for 
this particular fault, it is however, desirable to elevate the temperature to 
100° and upwards, and the oil by being subjected to very high tempera- 
tures, even for a few days, may become deteriorated. In the method which 
we are about to describe, it must therefore be understood that it is only 
practised at the special request of the maker, who supposes that he has 

B 
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effected some improvemeut iu the balance, and who intends to clean the 
chronometer again after the experiment. Unless this special request Im 
made, 85° or 00° is the extreme heat to which we expose chronometen. 
This temperature is not greater than chronometers must oooasionallj Im 
exposed to at sea, and we have found from long experience that no ii^mj 
whatever is done to the oil by such exposure. 

The following is the method of testing for improyements in the com. 
pensation balance, which we have always found both expeditious and 
successful The maker is first requested to adjust the chronometer with 
the supposed improvement, to go the same in 50° and 80°. The experi- 
ment should be repeated several times to insure this being snccessfuHj 
done, and when it is found that changes from 80° to 50°, and from 50° to 
80° can be made without altering the rate more than a few tenths of a 
second, the temperature is increased from 80° to 90°, from 90° to 100^ 
and from 100° to 110° in succession, and the change through these tem- 
peratures repeated two or three times. In chronometers with the ordinaiy 
balance the losing rate increases from 80° upwards, till at 110° it is found 
to amount to several seconds a day ; but if the chronometer which is being 
tested cannot be made to lose more in 90°, 100°, and 110° than it does in 
50° and 80°, the balance will be foimd to be, for all practical purposes, 
sensibly perfect.* Several chronometers which stood this test at the liver- 
pool Observatory, were afterwards tested by Professor Bond at the Cam- 
bridge Observatory in North America, during a very severe winter. The 
result was such as to show that when the oil did not become hard or 
glutinous, the rates of the chronometers remained as steady at several 
degrees below zero of Fahrenheit as they did in the higher temperatures, 
scarcely altering more than one second a day in a range of temperature 
exceeding 100 degrees ; but that, if the oil became glutinous or hard, the 
chronometers, even with this balance, would lose considerably in tempera- 
tures below 30°. 

Until chronometers used in the merchant service are more generally 
subjected to a test previous to their being purchased than they now are, 

* We do not here allude to auxiliary compeDsations, the adjustments of which depend 
on the skill of the maker in each individual chronometer. If ever the balance now in 
use be superseded, it will be by an improvement of such a nature that if the balance 
compensates at all, the defect which we have attempted to describe will be removed 
without any additional trouble to the springer. 
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the makers will for the most part confine their improvements to the 
chronometers which are sent to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich for 
trial previous to purchase by the Admiralty. A chronometer sold to the 
Admiralty gives the maker a name, and this name has till recently been the 
only guarantee afforded to the merchant captain ; hence we often find him 
in possession of a chronometer, the rate of which is quite as irregular as 
either of those exhibited in the first three examples. 

The makers wiU exert themselves to the utmost, to supply the astrono- 
mer with a good chronometer, because they know that he can test its 
qualities, and appreciate its value ; and that he will not be unreasonable 
in his expectations. Not that the astronomer is often perfectly satbfied 
with the performance of his instruments, but he generally makes himself 
too well acquainted with the failings to which they are liable, to allow 
himself to be deceived by such imperfections. Now, this is precisely what 
we wish to see in the mariner. He is called upon almost daily to exercise 
his judgment as to the degree of confidence which he is justified in placing 
in his instruments ; and a knowledge of the imperfections to which they are 
liable is the only thing that can guide him to correct conclusions in these, 
to him, very important matters. 



Since the preceding has been in type, I have received a letter from the 
Chairman of a Committee of Merchants, recently formed in New York, for 
the purpose of establishing an Observatory in that city, in all respects 
similar to the Liverpool Observatory, with the exception of the large and 
elaborately mounted equatorial. Agreeably to the request of the Chairman 
of this Conmiittee, I have obtained estimates of the probable expense of 
a Transit Instrument, Sidereal and Solar Clocks, Testing Apparatus for 
Chronometers, Osier s Anemometer and Eain Gauge, &c., &c., which will 
be forwarded to New York as soon as possible. We may expect, therefore, 
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in a short time, to have in full operation a first-rate Nautical ObeerYatoij, 
on the other aide of the Atlantic. 

The present intention is to confine the hnsiness of this Observatoiy to 
Boch objects of practical utility as are more immediately connected witli 
nayigation. One or more time balls will be dropped dailj, and especial 
attention will be paid to the rating and testing of Chronometers, for which 
it is intended to make ample accommodation. Now that the importance 
of the subject is beginning to be more dearly understood, other aea ports 
wiU doubtless soon follow the examples set by Liverpool, London and New 
York ; and there will be no excuse for Chronometers being sent toseawitiir 
oat proTiously having them properly tested. 
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ON THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH ;— AND THE 

PROBABLE LOCALITY OF THE CONFLICT. 

By T. T. Wilkinson, F.RA.S., dc, dc. 

Bead 4th Dboembbb, 1856. 



Section I, The Battle. 

The Battle of Brunanburh forms one of the most important eyents in 
the history of the Anglo-Saxons. The preparations for the conflict ex- 
hausted the naval and military resources of the Danish colonists, and its 
issue consolidated the power and raised the Saxon name to the highest 
dignity among the states of Europe. Of upwards of 100,000 combatants 
engaged on both sides, probably the greatest portion perished on the field 
or daring the pursuit ; for of the confederated forces led by Anlaf, only a 
shattered remnant survived to tell the tale of their defeat. At the period 
of which we speak, Athelstan swayed the sceptre of the Anglo-Saxons with 
an authority unknown to his predecessors. The Scottish, the Cumbrian, 
and the Welsh Kings acknowledged his superiority, and those of Northum- 
bria were barely able to maintain their independence. Sihtric, the son of 
Ingwar, and grandson of Ragnar Lodbrog, was then the reigning King of 
Northumbria, aud Athelstan, during the first few years of his reign, found 
it necessary to conciliate his friendship by giving him his sister in marriage. 
The Danish king appears to have inherited much of the ferocity and most 
of the ability of his ancestors ; for the Saxon Annals speak of him as the 
murderer of his own brother, and in Irish history he is chiefly noted for 
his piratical depredations. He, however, formally embraced Christianity 
on the occasion of his marriage, but soon after repenting of his change of 
religion, he put away his wife and resumed his idolatry. Athelstan deter- 
mined to revenge this insult oflered to his sister, and prepared to invade 
Northumbria; but Sihtric died before the preparations were completed. 
Notwithstanding this, Athelstan soon drove Anlaf and Godfrid, the sons 
and successors of Sihtric into exile, and annexed these counties to his 
own dominions. 

During the struggle for possession, Ealdred was driven from his petty 
sovereignty of Bebbanburh ;• the castle at York, which held out for Anlaf 
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was demolished ; and on a subsequent occasion Scotland was niTaged to 
the bordeiB of the Highlands, while Athelstan*s fleet spread terror and 
dismay to the extremities of Caithness. Anlaf fled to Dublin, where he 
was acknowledged as chief of the Anglo-Danes established on the east 
coasts of Ireland; and GrodMd, after being given up to Athelstan bj 
Constantino, king of Scotland, escaped from court and betook himself to 
a life of piracy on the seas. ** But Athelstan,** as Sharon Tomer remarks, 
*'was not permitted to enjoy his triumph unmolested. The Northern 
chieftains saw that the progress of Athelstan*s power was advancing to 
their complete subjection. The states on the Baltic were still fall of 
fierce and active adyenturers, who had to seek £Emie and fortone in other 
regions ; and descendants of Bagnar Lodbrog yet existed, both enterprisiiig 
and popular.'*'*' Constantino was preparing for retaliation, and Anlaf was 
planning to regain his power in Northumbria. '* In Wales, the princes 
humbled by Athelstan, were ready to co-operate for the diminution of his 
strength. The Anglo-Danes, in Northumbria and East Anglia, beheld 
with displeastire the preponderance of the Saxon soTereign, and the 
petty state of Cumbria had no choice but to follow the impulse of the 
potent neighbours that surrounded it. All these powers confederated 
against Athelstan, and the united mass of their hostilities was increased 

by fleets of warriors from Norway and the Baltic 

England had never been assailed before with a confederacy of so much 
power ; formed with so much skill ; and consisting of so many parts. 

Athelstan prepared to meet the storm with firmness 

and energy ; and, to multiply his own .means of defence, he circulated 
promises of high reward to every warrior who should join his standard. 
Thorolf and Egils, two of those navigating Yikingr whose weapons were 
ready for any enterprise, heard the tidings as they sailed by Saxony and 
Flanders. They came in the autumn with three hundred companions, to 
proffer their services to Athelstan, who gladly received them ; and Bollo 
assisted him from Normandy, "f 

" Anlaf commenced the warfare by entering the Humber with a fleet of 
615 ships. The governors whom Athelstan had left in Northumbria, 
together with their forces, were soon overpowered. Gudrekr fell, and 
Alfgeirr fled to his sovereign with the tidings."! This sudden and formid- 

• Turners Anglo-Sdxons, vol. ii. p. 175. t Ibid,.TptLge 177. } Ibid, page 178. 
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able invasion found Athelstan comparatively unprepared for effective 
resistance. He consequently had recourse to negotiations and fictitious 
offers of money in order to buy off his assailants, and to gain time, till all 
his own forces could be assembled. When all his preparations were com- 
pleted, Athelstan closed the intercourse with Anlaf by informing him that 
Northumbna could not be ceded ; but that he might withdraw from the 
country unmolested upon restoring the plunder he had secured, and 
acknowledging himself a subject of the Saxon king. Anlaf rejected the 
terms with disdain, and on a council of war being held it was decided that 
the Welsh and Danish leaders, Adalis and Hryngr, should make a night 
attack upon the advanced portion of Athelstan 's army under the command 
of Alfgeirr and Thorold. '' At night Adalis and Hiyngr embodied their 
forces and marched on the Saxon camp. Werstan, Bishop [of Sherborne, 
who had replaced Athelstan in this portion of the camp] was the victim of 
the surprise. But Thorolf and Alfgeirr, who commanded in the district, 
roused their warriors and supported the attack. Adalis assaulted the 
division of Alfgeirr, and Hryngr directed himself to the allied vikingr. 
Vanquished by the impetuosity of his assailant, Alfgeirr fled from the field, 
and eventaally the country. Adalis, flushed with his victory, turned on the 
others. Thorolf directed his colleague Egils to meet him; he exhorted his 
troops to stand close, and if overpowered to retreat to the wood. Egils 
obeyed, though with a force far inferior. The battle became warm. Thorolf 
fought with all the fury of valour, which was the pride of the day ; he 
threw his shield behind him, and grasping his* huge weapon with both 
hands, he prostrated his enemies with an irresistible strength. He forced 
his way at last to the standard of his adversary ; he reached and killed 
him. His success animated his followers, and Adalis, mourning the death 
of Hryngr, gave way, and the combat discontinued."* 

Great commanders^ however, seldom choose to harass their forces by 
ineffectual skirmishing. They prefer to trust the whole to the chances of a 
single battle rather than incur the risk of ultimate defeat in a series of minor 
engagements. During the conflict just described, Anlaf was in hopes of 
deciding the contest by cutting off his antagonist by a night attack. He 
had ascertained the position of Athelstan's tent, and would no doubt have 
accomplished his object, if his design had not been penetrated by one of 

• Turner's AngJo-Saxons, vol. ii. pp. 180, 181. 
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his formet followers. The result, although favorable to Athelstao, ms 
sufficient to couviuce hira of the valor and skill of the minstrel commander, 
and he proceeded to arrange his forces for a decisive struggle. Anlaf did 
the same. A night of rest, some say two, preceded the awful conflict 
Athelstaa formed his array of battle. In the front he placed his biavest 
troops, with Egils at their head. He let Thorolf head his own band, with an 
addition of Anglo-Saxons, to oppose the irregular Irish, who always flew &<hb 
point to point ; no where steady, yet often injuring the unguarded. The 
warriors of Mercia and London, who were conducted by the valiant Tui^tol, 
the chancellor of the kingdom, he directed to oppose themselves to the 
national force of Constantino. He chose his own West-Saxons to enduie 
the struggle with Anlaf his competitor. Anlaf observing his dispositions, in 
part imitated them. He obeyed the impulse of his hopes and his courage, 
and placed himself against Athelstan. One of his wings stretched to the 
wood against the battalia of Thorolf; it was very numerous, and consisted 
mostly of the disorderly Irish. 

Brunanburh was the scene of action ; and Thorolf began the battle he 
loved; he rushed forward to the wood, hoping to turn the enemy's flank; 
his courage was too impetuous and indiscriminate ; his eagerness for the 
fray impelled him beyond his companions. Both were pressing fiercely 
and blindly onwards when Adalis darted from his ambush in the wood and 
destroyed Thorolf and his foremost friends. Egils heard the outcries of 
alarm ; he looked to that quarter, and saw the banner of Thorolf retreating. 
Satisfied from this circumstance that Thorolf was not with it, he flew to 
the spot, encouraged his party, and renewed the battle. Adalis fell in 
the struggle. 

At this crisis, while the conflict was raging with all the obstinacy of 
determined patriotism and courageous ambition ; when missile weapons had 
been mutually abandoned ; when foot was planted against foot, shield 
forced against shield, and manual vigour was exerted with every energy of 
destruction ; when chiefs and vassals were perishing in the all-levelling con- 
fusion of war, and the numbers cut down were fiercely supplied with new 
crowds of warriors hastening to become victims ; the chancellor Turketul 
made an attack which influenced the fortune of the day. He selected from 
the combatants some citizens of London, on whose veteran valour he could 
rely ; to these he added the men of Worcestershire, and their leader, who 
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is called the magnanimous Singin. He formed these chosen troops into a 
firm and compact hody, and placing his vast muscular figure at their head, 
he chose a peculiar quarter of attack, and rushed impetuously on his foe. 

The hostile ranks fell before him. He pierced the circle of the Picts 
and the Orkneymen, and heedless of the wood of arrows and spears 
which fastened in his armour, he even penetrated to the Cumbrians and 
the Scots. He beheld Constantine, the king of the Grampian Hills, and ho 
pressed forward to assail him. Constantine was too brave to decline his 
daring adversary. The assault fell first upon his son, who was unhorse4» 
and with renovated fury, the battle then began to rage. Every heart beat 
vehemently; every arm was impatient to rescue or to take the prince. 
The Scots with noble loyalty, precipitated themselves on the Saxons to 
preserve their leader. Turketul would not forego the expected prize. 
Such, however, was the fury of his assailants ; so many weapons surrounded 
the Saxon chancellor, that his life began to be endangered, and he repented 
of his daring. He was nearly oppressed ; the prince was just released, 
when Singin, with a desperate blow, terminated the contested life. New 
courage rushed into the bosoms of the Saxons on this event. Grief and 
panic as suddenly overwhelmed their enemies. The Scots in consternation 
withdrew, and Turketul triumphed in his haid earned victory. 

Athelstan and his brother Edmund, during these events, were engaged 
with Anlaf. In the hottest of the conflict, the sword of Athelstan broke at 
the handle, while his enemies were pressing fiercely upon him. He was 
speedily supplied with another, and the conflict continued to be balancj^d. 
After the battle had long raged, Egils and Turketul, pursuing the retreat- 
ing Scots, charged suddenly upon Anlafs rear. It was then that his 
determined bands began to be shaken ; slaughter thinned their ranks ; 
many fled, and the assailants cried out victory ! Athelstan exhorted his 
men to profit by the auspicious moment. He commanded his banner to be 
carried into the midst of the enemy. He made a deep impression on their 
front, and a general ruin followed. The soldiers of Anlaf fled on every 
side, and the death of piursuit filled the plain with their bodies. 

Thus terminated this dangerous and important conflict. Its successful 
issue raised Athelstan to a most venerated dignity in the eyes of Europe. 
The kings of the continent sought his friendship, and England began to 
assume a majestic port among the nations of the West. Among the Anglo- 
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Saxons, the victory excited such rejoicings, that not only did their poett 
aspire to commemorate it, hut their songs were so popular that the follow 
ing is inserted in the Saxon Chronicle as the best memorial or record 
of the event."* 



Here AthelgUn, king; 

Of EarU, the Lord ; 

To heroes the bracelet>giver, 

And his brother also, 

Edmund Atheling, 

Elder of ancient race, 

Ther won a lasting glory, 

With the edges of their swords, 

By slaughter in battle, 

Near Bnmanbnrh. 

The followers of Edward 

Their board- walls clove. 

With the wrecks of hammers 

They hewed the noble banners. 

To them it was natoral 

From their ancestry, 

That they in the field 

Aflainst every foe, 

Their lands should defend. 

Their hoards and homes. 

Pursuing, they destroyed 

The Scottish people 

And the ship-fleet. 

The dead fell;— 

The field resounded ; — 

The warrior sweat. 

Since the sun was up 

In morning hour — 

Gigantic creature — 

Glad above the earth : — 

God's candle bright— 

The eternal Lord's — 

Till the noble creature 

Set in the western main. 

There lay soldiers many. 

With darts struck down. 

Northern men there were 

Over their shields shot. 

And Scotland's boast, 

A Scythian race 

The mighty seed of Mars. 

With chosen troops 

Throughout the day 

The fierce West-Saxons 

Pressed on the hated bands : — 

Hewed down the fugitives — 

Scattered the rear — 

With strong mill-sharpened blades. 

The Mercians too, 

Did not refuse. 

The hard-hand play. 

With those that Anlaf brought : 

Over the raging sea, 

In the bosom of Ms ships, 

Who sought this land 

For deadly fight. 



Five kings lay 

On that battle field : 

In bloom of youth 

Pierced through with swords. 

So also seven 

Of Anlaf s Earls; 

And of ships' crews 

Unnumbered crowds. 

The litUe band 

Of hardy Scots 

Was there dispersed. 

There was made flee 

The Northmen's chieftain. 

By need constrained 

He sought the prow, 

Uraed to the noisy deep, 

And so his life preserved. 

So too Constantine, 

The valiant chief, 

In hasty flight 

His country sought. 

The hoary warrior 

Cared not to boast 

Among his kindred 

Of the blending swords. 

Here was his londred band 

Of friends o'erthrown : — 

On the folk-stead 

In battle slain. 

And his son he left 

On the slaughter-field. 

Mangled with wounds 

And young in fight. 

The fair-haired youth ; — 

He would not boast 

Of the slaughtering strife ; 

Nor lyould the old deceiver. 

No more could Anlaf, 

With the remnants of their armies 

Boast and say, 

That they on the field 

Of stem command, 

Better workmen were ; 

In the conflict of banners ; — 

In the clash of spears : — 

In the meeting of heroes ; 

In the rustling of weapons, 

When they on the field 

Of slaughter played 

With the followers of Edward. 

The Northmen sailed 

In their nailed barks. 

A dreary remnant 

On the raging ocean : 

O'er the deep water 

Dublin to seek. 



* Turner's Anglo-Saxons, vol, ii. pp. 181 — 185. 
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And Ireland's shores 

Disgraced in mind. 

So then the brothers, 

King and Atheling, 

Their country sought : — 

West-Saxon land : — 

In fight triumphant. 

They left behind them 

The corse to devour; 

The sallow kite — 

The swarthy raven 

With homed beak — 

And the hoarse vulture — 

With the eagle swift 

To consume the prey. 

The greedy war-hawk too, 

And that grey beast 

The wolf which haunts the wood. 



No slaughter yet 

Was greater made, 

In this our land 

Of people slain ; 

Before this time 

By edge of sword : 

As books declare 

Of writers old : — 

Since hither first 

From eastern shores, 

Angle and Saxon came, 

Over the broad sea 

And Britain sought 

These mighty smiths of war 

O'ercame the Welsh ; 

Most valiant Earls were they 

And gained the land.* 



In addition to the preceding, it maj be observed that the praises of 
Athelstan formed the theme of many an ancient poem. Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon characterises some of these as mere bombast, but William of Malms- 
bury, although mostly agreeing with him in opinion, has preserved a portion 
of two which appear to claim a higher designation, hi the first of these, 
his childhood and accession are related in laudatory, but not extravagant 
terms ; and in the other, his victory over Anlaf is celebrated in a strain 
not unbecoming so noble an achievement. Some little reserve may be 
necessary when it is stated that Athelstan*s forces mustered 

" A hundred thousand strong ;" — 

nor can it be doubted that the poet has exercised his licence freely when he 
avers thatr— 

" Anlaf, only, out of all the crew 
Escaped the meed of death so justly dne."f 

The prayer of Athelstan before the battle, is perhaps nothing better 
than an invention of our old historians : it however exists both in the 
original Saxon, and in a Latin version, which is probably contemporary with 
the prose narratives of some of the earlier annalists. Sharon Turner gives 
a few of the opening sentences only in his valuable history, from which I 
have so largely quoted, but through the kindness of Dr. Hume I am 
enabled to present a version of the whole, accompanied by another poetical 
fragment relating to the crowning effort of the Saxon King. 



• Turner's Anglo-Saxons, vol. ill. pp. 274 — 276. Ingram's Saxon Chronicle^ pp. 
14X— 145. Giles's Saxon Chronicle, pp. 375—377. 

+ William of Malmsbury^'p. 137. (Bohn.) 
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8ON0. ON ATFIELSTAN'S VICTORY OVER THE DANES AT BRUNANBUBH. 

[From MS. Cotton. Nero A. 11., fol. 8, v**' Written in a bold Saxon hand, contem- 
porary or nf-arly so with the event. (A. D. ()3ri.) The song, or finagment, appears 
to have been taken down from recitation, by an ignorant seribe, and is hopeiesdy 
corrupt] Printed by Mr. Thomas Wright, in the Reliquim Aniiqum, toL il 

p. 179, (1845.) 

Carta dirip^e groABua Ille Sictric deftmtnm 

pf r iiiariH et iiavium armatum in prelia 

tellarisqno Bpatiim Saxonum exercitom 

ad regeH palatum. per lotum Bryttaninm. 

Regem primum salute Constantinns rex Scottomm 

reginem ct clitanum et velum Bryttanninm 

clfuois quoque commitis salvando regis Saxonom 

militis armieros. fideles servitia. 

Quorum regem cum iEthelstanum Dixit rex JBthelstanns 

ista per fecta Saxonia per Petri preconia 

vivit rex iEthelstanum sint sani sint longe 

per fecta gloriosa. in Salvatoris gratia. 

PRAYER BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
(fbom the same MS.) 

Domine Deus omnipotent, rex regnm et dominus dominantium, in cnjns maun omnii 
victoria consistit, et omne bellum conteritur, concede mihi ut tua manus cor meum oor- 
Toboret, ut in virtute tua in manibus viribusque meis bene pugnare viriliterqne agere Taleasi, 
nt inimici mei in conspectu meo cadent et corruant, sicut corruit Golias ante faciem pueii 
tui David, et sicut populus Pharaonis coram Moysi in Mare Rubro, et sicut Philistim eoram 
populo Israel ceciderunt, et Amalech coram Moysi et Chananei coram Jesn corroemnt, sis 
cadant ininici mei sub pedibus meis, et per viam unam conveniant adversum me, et per 
septem fu<4ant a me, et conteret Deus arma eorum, et confringet framea eomm, et eliqmsce 
in conspectu meo sicut cera a facie ignis, ut sciant omnes populi terre quia invocatmn nomen, 
Domini nostri Jhesu super me, et magniticetur nomen tuum Domine, in adversariis meis 
Domine Deus Israel. 

Section II. — The Locality. 

r 

Such was the Battle of Brunanburh, and such its consequences to the 
Danes in Lancashire. It was still called great at the time when Ethelward 
wrote his chronicle for the instruction of Matilda, and although all oar 
historians have borne testimony to its magnitude and importance, they 
have invariably remained silent as to the locality of the conflict. 

The Saxon Chronicle states that the battle was fought near Brunauburh; 
Ethelward calls the place Bnmaudune; Simeon of Durham gives Wendune 
as the locality ; Malmsbury and Ingulf name it Brunsford, or Brunford ; 
Florence of Worcester agrees with the Saxon Chronicle ; Henry of Hun- 
tingdon gives Brunesburh ; and Geffrei Gaimar has the variations Bruns- 
werce, Bumewest, and Brunewerche. In the Annales Cambria it is styled 
** Bellum Brune," or the Battles of the Brun ; and the same designation is 
found in the Bruty Tywysogion, or the Chronicle of the Princes of Wales. 
All these, no Joabt, imply the same locality, biit no distinctive place is 
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Assigned by any of these authorities. William of Malmsbury says that the 
field is situated ** far into England," and consequently must not necessarily 
be sought near the seashore, as some inquirers have recently suggested. 
Camden in his Britannia gives Brumfbrd, near Brumridge, in Norlhum^ 
berland, as the place where " King Athelstan fought a pitched battle against 
Anlaf the Dane;" but Gibson suggests that it " must have been somewhere 
nearer the Humber ;" although he finds a dijB&culty in carrying Constantine 
"and the little King of Cumberland so high into Yorkshire." More 
recently we find Bromborough in Cheshire, Banbury in Oxfordshire, 
Bumham and Bourne in Lincolnshire, Brunton in Northumberland, 
Brownedge in Lancashire, &c,, suggested as probable sites ; but so far as I 
am aware little else than unsupported conjectures are ofiered as reasons 
why we should prefer one of these localities to another, in our selection of 
that most entitled to credit. 

Dr. Giles, and others, merely vitiate the text of the Saxon Chronicle by 
writing the name Brumby instead of Brunanburh. Ingram in his map of 
Saxon England places the site in Lincolnshire, near the Trent, but without 
assigning any sufficient reasons ; nor have other writers been much more 
careful. Turner merely observes that " the ViUare mentions a Brunton 
in Northumberland," and Gibson states, what may still be seen in maps of 
a century old, '* that in Cheshire there is a place called Brunburh," near 
the shores of the Mersey. The Lincolnshire locdities do not appear to 
possess any better claims than similarity of sound in the initial syllable, 
and the same may be said of Brunton, Brownedge, and others. Brink- 
bum, in that county, is called Brincaburh by John of Hexham iu 
AD. 1154, and on such slight grounds the authors of the Beauties of 
England and Wales conjecture that '* this is the true situation of Brunan- 
burh!" (Vol. xii p. 190.) Some appearances of a fortification on the 
hill adjoining certainly lend a colour to this presumption; and similar 
slight indications of an encampment near Brumridge may have led Cam- 
den to decide in favour of this locality ; but in the present state of our 
knowledge of these and kindred subjects we axe entitled to demand some- 
thing more than what these authors have produced, before we can admit 
that their conjectures are worthy of more than a passing consideration. 
The pages of a gazetteer, or the names on a map, may assist in detecting 
orthographical vaiiations and coincidences ; but they do not enable us to 
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prove, or pronounce, an identity, unless when supported by other and moiB 
positiye evidence. 

I there/ore now propose to BubBtUuU the name of Bubnlet in LiAncashibi 
for any or aXXoJ these, and I hope in the course of this essay to render U est- 
tremely probable that the Battle of Bkumanbubh was fought m iU viemitif. 

The town of Burnley must have been considered of some importance 
even in Saxon times, for there is every reason for belieying that Paolinia 
himself preached the gospel in the neighbourhood, and baptized his 
converts in the Elver Brun. A Saxon Gross still exists in Godly Lane, 
near St. Peter's Church.* of a similar character and workmanship to those 
at Whalley and Dewsbury, which are generally admitted to attest the 
presence of the " Apostle of the North"; whilst Bishop Leap and Bishof 
House in the immediate vicinity of the cross, may be adduced as additiODBl 
evidences of the archbishop's visit. Lying as the town does open one d 
the Roman roads between Rigodunum {Ribchegter) and Oambodonum 
{Slack), and being itself a station, there could be little difficulty in the way 
of his arrival in this locality, although later travellers may have found the 
country wild and inhospitable. Local tradition also asserts that the 
church was intended to be erected on the site now occupied by the cross; 
but that whatever the workmen built during the day, was removed duriog 
the following night, by supernatural means, to the place where it was 
subsequently erected. Burnley would therefore be well known to the 
Saxons ; — ^the nomenclature of the district attests their long occupation of 
the country ; — ^its church would probably be one of the first to be erected 
'after the conversion of the inhabitants to Christianity, and a hurh for its 
protection would no doubt be erected on the steep clifife of the Brun, by 
which the church is overlooked on the west. 

But the proofs of Danish possession are not the less remarkable and 
conclusive. Almost every local name which is not Saxon, is either Danish 
or Norwegian in its origin. We have Danes House to the north of the 
town, and Saxifield, or Saxonfield Dyke, which is mentioned in a charter 
of the reign of King John, on the edge of a broad and easy slope within a 
short distance. New-jKirA;« are found both in Pendle Forest and in 
Rossendale ; Thorpe occurs near Bacup ; Laiths abound in all directions, 

• See my History of the Parochial Church of Buinley, p. 10. 
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as Hey Laith, Moor Laith, &c. ; By is found in Earby near Colne ; Holme 
and Longholme are not far distant ; Pin^tr and Kellhrook are again not 
£Eir from Colne. Shelfeld, Longridge Fell, Biddj-halghy Musty-halgh, 
Haulgh'heaA, Biixnshaw, WsHshaw, Haggate, Narrow^ato, Laund-hooth, 
Scartk Rake, and a multitude of others might be pointed out as decidedly 
Danish names of places ; whilst Winwall, (the place of contention), near 
Emmot Moor, and the Old Dyke, indicate intrenchments which have now 
almost wholly disappeared during the progress of cultivation ; but taken 
together with Warcock Hill in the same neighbourhood, may carry us back 
in imagination to those dreaded banners, blazoned with the Danish raven, 
which floated aloft during the conflicts we have undertaken to illustrate. 
' Toft and Oarih occur in deeds without date ; Beck, Biggin, and Tarn, are 
still heard daily in common conversation ; nor would it be difficult to add 
considerably to the lengthiest of the published lists of these certain indica- 
tions of Danish occupation. 

Again, it is not at all improbable that Athelstan himself visited the neigh- 
bourhood of Burnley. Baines in his History of Lancashire, vol. iv. p. 371, 
asserts, on the authority of the Mundana MutahUia, Harl. MS8. 1727, /o. 
336, that a deed exists in the Saxon tongue, granting the lands of Elston, 
or Ethelston, to Ethel^ton of Amoundemess at the time when he was 
" lying in camp in this country upon occasion of war" ; and in A.D. 926, 
both the Saxon Chronicle and Florence of Worcester bear testimony to his 
confirming a treaty of peace between the Welsh, Scots, and Northumbrians, 
whom he had subdued, *' at a place called Eamot, on the fourth before the 
ides of July." He also expelled Guthfrith from Northumbria in A.D. 927. 
Where Eamot was situated the chroniclers do not say, but its derivation from 
Ea=water, and Munt=mouth, indicates the mouth of the water, and 
Emot, a hamlet and a large estate in the Forest of Trawden, near Colne, 
both answers to the etymological requirements of the name in the Hallown 
or Saint's Well, which pours forth an abundant stream, and has besides 
given name to a family whose ancestry is too ancient for genealogists to 
trace. (See Whitaker's Whalley, p. 397.^ It can therefore scarcely be 
doubted that this is the place intended, and if so, Athelstan would be well 
acquainted with the nature of the country. We must consequently inquire 
whether the military defences of this portion of the English Appenines 
were such at that period as to warrant his presence in these districts when 
engaged in warfare against Anlaf and the Danes, 
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The existence of a Hue of fortiiicatious betweeu Coluiiiu {(Jolne) and 
Maiicuuium {^Manchester) on the lower range of hills which divides 
Lancashire from Yorkshire, has heen known to antiquaries ever since 
Dr. Whitaker completed his Hutary of WhalUy in 1818. He supposed 
the line to extend from Colunio to Gamhodunum, but this I conceive 
is a mistake; for neither the locality nor the Ordnance maps give 
indications of any fortifications farther e<ut than those on Twist Hill; 
whilst on the other hand they represent the line as continuous in the 
direction of Manchester, from Colne, by Littleborongh and Rochdale. 
Several of these intrenchments were unknown to the historian of Whallev; 
but a recent examination of the principal portion of these interesting 
remains, (October 25th, I860,) in company with my friend Benjamin 
Chaffer, Esq., has enabled me to enter more fully into their peculiarities 
and situation. For the sake of clearness I shall take them in order from 
northeast to southwest, in accordance with the numbers on the accom- 
panying sketch-map of the distinct. 

1 . Castebcliff is a formidable looking foilification, at a short distance 
from Colne, in a portion of what was once the Forest of Mereclesden 
{Marsderi), and is supposed to have been tlie castra astiva of Colunio. 
Many Roman coins have been found in the valley below, and it is situated 
on the Roman road between Colunio and Cambodunum, and at the junction 
of this with the vicinal way from Rigodunum [RihcJinster) to Alicana (Ilkley). 
The intrenchments form a parallelogram measuring about 550 feet long 
by 520 feet broad ; but the walls appear to have enclosed an area of about 
880 feet in length by 340 in breadth. The camp has been protected on 
the southwest front by a deep gully and also by a double vallum and foss, 
which are still entire about the whole crest of the mound. We were 
informed that many hundreds of tons of stones have been carted away 
from the walls within the last thirty or forty years, all of which appeared 
to have been subjected to intense heat. Large quantities still remain half 
buried in the soil, many of them completely vitrified, and others presenting 
a singularly mottled appearance from having been only burnt half through. 
The burnt sandstone and lime form excellent manure, and at the time of 
our visit a luxuriant crop of corn and cabbages had just been gathered 
from the broad ditches of this Roman camp. A less elevated plateau of 
considerable extent bounds the northeastern slope, which is again protected 
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by a steep cliff slopiug down to the CalJer/ near Watejside. This would 
afford a convenient space for the exercise of large bodies of troops, ot for the 
protection of the cattle belonging to the garrison ; and it has probably been 
used for such purposes by the successive masters of the fortification. 
Being almost' inaccessible on all sides except the east, where they are 
skirted by the Roman road, these defences, when complete, must have 
constituted one of the strongholds of the North, since they overlook the 
whole of the Forest of Trawden, Emmot Moor, a great portion of Craven, 
with the valley of the Calder, and terminate the eastern limit of the ridge 
on which Saxifield is situated. Castercliff has evidently been the key of 
this portion of Lancashire in the haods of the Romans, and its importance 
would undoubtedly not be overlooked by the Saxons and the Danes * 

2. Crossing Gib Clough, and passing along the Roman road, portions of 
which still remain entire, a distance of less than a mile brings us to 
Shelfield, on the summit of which the late R. T. Walton, Esq., erected 
a tall granite cross. This erection probably stands in the centre of a 
large circular encampment, of which some portions of the ditch are 
indicated by the undulations of the surface, and by a swampy part of the 
ground on the western slope. 

3. Ring Stones Hill, at a short distance, formerly contained a large 
circle of stones, erected either for purposes of burial, worship, or de- 
fence ; but they were dug up a few years ago, and have since been used 
for repairing the roads. 

4. After crossing Float Bridge Beck^ and Catlow Brook, we next arrive 
at Bboad Bane, near Ridihalyh, on the summit of which axe the remciius 
of a circular intrenchment, measuring about 150 feet in diameter. There 
is no appearance of walls, but both the vallum and foss are perfect through- 
out the whole circumference. This station occupies a veiy commanding 
position, overlooking the whole of the Valley of Thursden, with the heights 
of Boulsworth in the distance, but it does not appear to have been of a 
permanent character. 

5. Passing through Thursden Valley, to a corresponding crest on the 
opposite ridge called Bonfibe Hill, at the distance of about a mile, we 
find another circular intrenchment, 130 feet in diameter, and very similar 

* In the map, C indicates a camp, B a beacon, T a tumnlus, and E an entrenchment. 

c 
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in character to the last. This encampment is surrounded by an earthwork 
rampart, which is still comparatively perfect on three of its sides, and 
easily traceable on the fourth. The rampart measures 700 feet in length 
by 450 in average breadth ; thus constituting a most fonnidable post in 
an almost inaccessible position to an attacking force. At a short distance, 
on what is now called Delf Hill, there is a eiretdar tumolos of loose 
stones, about forty feet in diameter, and two feet in ayerage heigiit 
Both the station and the tumulus occur on heights which overlook the 
Valley of Stnnden; the slopes of Briercliffe lie to the northwest, and 
Burnley is visible in the distance. 

6. PiKELAw, on the same ridge, has much the appearance of a large 
tumulus ; but, as its name indicates, it has long been used for the purposes 
of a beacon. There are two circular tumuli on Beadle Hill, within a short 
distance, but they have almost disappeared in course of cultivation. They 
have been composed as usual of loose stones mixed with earth, and have 
not measured more than thirty feet in diameter when perfect. 

7. From this point the line diverges a littl^ to the west, and on arriving 
at Twist Hill, which overlooks Holden Clough, Eogerham, and Swinden 
Valley, we find the remains of a square camp, which has long been known 
as Twist Castle. How it came to have this designation is by no means 
clear. Dr. Whitaker supposes the name to have reference to the ancient 
forests which once covered the district, and to indicate the " boundary of 
oaks" Should this conjecture prove correct, the castle will probably have 
given name to the township of Ftxtudstle, in which it is situated. Each 
side of the encampment measures about 150 feet in length, within the 
trenches ; the remains of the foss and vallum are very distinct ; the latter 
being elevated considerably above the surface of the moor ; and spaces still 
remain for the Fretorian and Decuman gates. A smaller enclosure occurs 
at the southeast comer, measuring about sixty feet square ; and at a short 
distance is a circular tumulus of loose stones, about 46 feet in diameter. 
A few years ago this was elevated five or six feet above the sur£ice, but its 
height has been much diminished in consequence of the stones having been 
carted away to form the road to the new quarry near Monk Hall. No 
remains were found in the tumulus during the excavations, but this may 
perhaps be accounted for from the fact that as yet the top only has been 
removed. Twist Castle occupies a commanding position on the western 
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slopes, and taken together with the next in order, must have presented 
formidable difficulties to an attacking force. 

8. Leaving Twist Castle, and crossing Swinden Valley a little to the 
west, we arrive at Slipper Hill, near Wasnop Edge in Worsthom. There 
are here the remains of Ring Stones Camp, an ancient enclosure much the 
same in character with the one just described. It is oblong in form, 
measuring about 200 feet in length by 160 feet in breadth, and has a 
smaller enclosure of about 50 feet square on the northeast side. The foss 
appears to have been upwards of twenty feet in breadth, and the elevation 
of the vallum is still considerably above the general surface. On a crest 
above are the remains of a beacon, and a circular tumulus is situated at a 
short distance, which although now almost obliterated, has originally 
measured about fifty feet in diameter. The name Eing Stones has 
probably been derived from the tumulus, or it may be from a circle of 
stones which has been removed at some former date, or again, from the 
death of Hymgyr during the night attack. This last conjecture is rendered 
very probable from a remarkable tradition which is still prevalent in Wors- 
thorn, to the effect — that the Danes constructed these defences — ^that a 
great battle was fought on the Moor — and that Jive kings were buried 
under the mounds. 

• 

9. Following the same direction, and crossing the Eiver Brun through 
Thomden Clough, we next arrive at the Red Lees Intbenchments, which 
are described by Dr. Whitaker as certain "strange inequalities in the 
fields," having the appearance of foimdations or temporary earthworks. 
They command the valley of the south branch of the Calder, and also a 
considerable portion of that of the Brun ; their dimensions are such that 
the progress of agriculture has not yet been able to eflGsice them. 

10. The crest at High Law, within a short distance of Red Lees, was 
formerly crowned with a small fortification and several tumuli, but the 
greatest portion of these remains were removed so early as 1695- In that 
year many medals and coins, mostly belonging to Legions I, II, VII, VIII, 
XV, and XIX, were found here (during the removal of the stones and earth- 
works,) which were presented to the author of the Ducatus Leodiensis, by 
Charles Towneley, Esq., of Towneley, brother to Richard Towneley, Esq., 
the mathematician and philosopher. Thoresby describes them as having 



b«;cii fuuiii " Jicur Mere Clough, uu the skirts of the wild moors iLat 
border u|)oii Yorkshire ; where a considerahle heap of stones, Ac, evidence 
tlic ruiuH of u lloinaij Fort or Station, as I am informed by Mr. Townelej, 
who geuoruibsly 8cnt mo above twenty Consular and Imperial coins ikat he 
had procured from the workmen.'' (Muscnun Thoretbyanum^ pp. 7, 8.) 
I liavc ruccntly eeen a coin belonging to the emperor Probus, which iras 
found at Overtowu in the same locality. 

1 1. Wo now divurge a little to the east, and crossing the entrance of 
the gorge of Cliviger, we llnd Easden Fobt on the opposite eminence. 
It M tt snuill uHf/ular fortification, overlooking the passes to Todmorden 
and ilalifax. Tlie winter torrents have well nigh washed away the cliff 
on which it is situated, Lut enough remains for its identification as one 
of the scries. Above Copy Nook plantation, at no great distance, are 
H<^vcra1 oblong tumuli, which are still mostly entire Tradition states that 
a battle was fought here, on Oliver Hill, during the Civil Wars, and that 
tbc»(' arc the gravcR of the slain ; it is however much more probable that 
these tumuli cover the remains of more ancient warriors than those engaged 
in the struggles of the Usurpation. 

12. Thieveley Pike, an ancient beacon on the crest above, looks down 
u][)on the Old Dyke at no great distance on the Eossendale slope, and also 
commands a full view of Bboadclouoh Dyke, a formidable and gigantic 
intrcnchment near Bacup. It measures more than 1800 feet in length, 
is situated at the edge of a gentle slops, and has a trench at least 64 feet 
broad at the bottom. What can have been the object of such an extensive 
earthwork can of course only be matter for conjecture. From its position, 
it is capaldo of protecting a large army in front, but it is easily accessible 
from the east, and must have been abandoned by its defenders whenever 
the enemy had turned their flank. Its construction can only have been 
suggested by temporary necessities, since it has evidently been abandoned 
in an unfinished state. The forest of Rossendale in the times of the 
Saxons and the Danes, would have a real existence, and its sturdy oaks, of 
which the remains are still dug up in every field, might recall to mind the 
wood near which Adalis made the night attack, and where Hyryngr and the 
Bishop of Sherborne fell, had not Worsthorn Moor a better claim to be 
considered as the theatre of these events. Dr. Whitaker conjectures that 
the name is derived from Wrdeston, or Wrtheston, the town or place of 
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Wrthe, "a genuine Saxon name, probably of the first proprietor," for 
such is the orthography in a charter of the time of Edward III. But it 
is not improbable that Worsthom may after all be Werstan's Moor. The 
death of so high a dignitary of the church would be lodted upon as a 
principal incident of the night attack ; the field upon which he fell would 
naturally be associated with his name ; and the tumulus near Ring Stones 
Camp, as tradition states, may contain the ashes of one or more of the 
opposing chiefs. 

Such then are the remains of this line of fortifications, within the dis- 
tance of little more than nine miles. For number and importance, they are 
probably unequalled in any part of the kingdom. Those at Castercliff, 
Twist Castle, and Ring Stones Camp, I take to be decidedly Roman in 
their origin. In the hands of such disciplined forces, they would effectu- 
ally serve to keep the Brigantes in subjection, and the Sistuntiiin security ; 
the stations would be easily accessible to troops from Eboracum and 
Alicana ; from Mancunimn and Cambodunuip ; and fi-om Coccium, Rigod- 
unum, and Ad Alaunum ; since they lie upon the vicinal way between 
Heptonstall and Colne, and upon the Long Causeway, which still exists as a 
high road between Halifax and Burnley, and is known as the " Danes 
Road" in one part of its course.* After the departure of the Romans, these 
fortifications would be kept up by the Roman-British troops as a protection 
against the inroads of the Scots and Picts, and would again of necessity be 
taken possession of by the Saxons when they undertook to defend the 
country against their devastating incursions. When the Danes began to 
contend with the Saxons for the mtistery, they would naturally be com- 
pelled to attack these strongholds of Northumbria, and the slopes to the east 
and west of this ridge of hills would form the battle-fields for their posses- 
sion. To these fierce invaders then, or their opponents, I am disposed to 
attribute the formation of the circular encampments along the line, as well 
as the Dykes at Saxifield, Thieveley, and Broadclough Circular earth- 
works for the defence of their camps are known to be almost peculiar to the 
Saxons, the Danes, and their more northern allies ; who nearly always 
chose the tops of hills on which to construct them ; and they were always 
protected by a vallum and a fossf Their mode of sepulture too corres- 
ponds with the general character of the tumuli found on the slopes adjoin- 

• Whitaker's ManchesteVy vol. i,, p. 132. + Forester's Henry of Huntington ^ p. 168. 
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ing. Small ones, composed of earth and loose stones, were formerly Tery 
abondant, and on Catlow, Extwistle, and Worsthom Moors, rude earthen- 
ware urns are occasionally found a foot or two beneath the JUU sur&ce, 
surrounded by a few small stones set upright, and mostly filled with pieces 
of charcoal and calcined bones. After the destruction of the hurh at Toik 
by Athelstan^s forces, as already mentioned, I know of no locality in 
Northumbria able to compete with this line of defences in a military point of 
view. From beyond Castercliffto Manchester, each crest can boast of either 
its hurh or its beacon. The signal fire on Boulsworth, immediately above 
the principal fortifications, answers to that on Pinhow ; Pikelaw to Thieve- 
ley; Homildon to Pendle and Portfield; Billinge to Mellor; Oriddefn to 
Bochdale, Littleborough and Manchester ; and thus whilst each hill top 
and slope bristled with troops, and sounded the alarm of war, the whole 
country could readily be roused to arms for the protection of their " hoards 
and homes." Whoever held these mountain fastnesses, most certainly 
secured the possession of some of the most populous and fertile districts of 
Northumbria. Their magnitude and importance in those times of compara- 
tively rude warfare, would neither be unworthy of the presence of Athelstan 
himself, nor could Anlaf, after the expulsion of Alfgeirr, have chosen a 
more secure line of defences when providing for the contingencies of the 
Battles of the Brun. 

The Saxon Chronicle is entirely silent as to the fitting out of Anlafs 
expedition. It substitutes poetry for prose in its description of the battle, 
and thus has preserved to our times one of the noblest lyrics of the Anglo- 
Saxon bards. Florence of Worcester calls him " King of Ireland, and 
many other Isles," and further asserts that he entered the mouth of the 
Humber with a powerful fleet. Simeon of Durham, describes the naval 
force as consisting of 615 ships, but says nothing respecting its destination. 
(See the Monumenta Historica Britannica, p. 686.) Later annalists 
generally agree in supposing that the principal portion of the expedition, 
was fitted out in Dublin ; nor do they find any difficulty in bringing it 
round to the mouth of the Humber. Mr. Wright, in Tallis's History of 
England says, the fleet sailed " round the north of Scotland," but Hume 
is of opinion that it merely hovered about in the Irish sea. Without 
doubt, Anlaf would find it expedient to join the naval forces of his northern 
allies with a powerful division ; the estuary of the Humber would form the 
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most convenient harbour for their debarkation; and hence we may reason- 
ably conclude that Florence and his copyists are correct in the main. But 
it must also be remembered, that at this period, the coasts of Lancashire 
and Chesliire had long been in the hands of the Danes ; Wirral occasion- 
ally presented the appearance of a vast camp ; Kirkham was one of their 
strongholds in Amoundemess ; the estuaries of the Dee, the Mersey, the 
Ribble, the Wyre, and the Lune, were fEimiliar to the leaders of these 
daring mariners ; and the " Danes Pad," through the Fylde district, formed 
one of the principal roads by which they penetrated into the interior of 
Northumbria and Mercia. 

It is therefore, not at all probable, that so skilful a leader as Aniaf 
would omit to send large detachments into the mouths of the Bibble and 
the Wyre. These ports lie dmost opposite to Dublin, and would be much 
more easily accessible than the Humber ; the troops, would be necessary in 
order to effect a junction with the I Cumbrians and the Welsh ; whilst the 
ships there stationed would afford the best means of passing 

" O'er the deep water 
Dublin to seek," 
in case of defeat. The confederate forces would then effect a junction with 
Anlaf by passing along the Ex)man roads which intersected the district, 
after he had penetrated ^'far into England" and I venture to presume 
that the whole of his army was ultimately concentrated in the neighbour- 
hood of the line of fortifications here described. Athelstan and his 
forces would take up corresponding positions in the front; the existing 
Dykes may have been formed as temporary lines of defence ; and the 
great battle was most probably fought on the slopes of Saxifield, or 
Saxonfteld, immediately in advance of the principal encampments. Dr. 
Whitaker in his History of Whalley, has preserved the local tradition which 
prevails in Burnley and its neighbourhood, of some great engagement 
"during the Heptarchy" at Saxifield, but he did not consult the older 
historians for any confirmation of its truth. The frequent discovery of 
bones, some of them apparently human, still serves to keep aliye the 
popular stery, and pass it down to each succeeding generation. Such 
remains were lately met with in large quantities when digging the cellar 
at Lower Saxifield House; and not long ago a large number of small 
tumuli, popularly termed ** the graves," were levelled by the farmers for 
purposes of cultivation. Iron arrow-heads are sometimes found in the 
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mosses, and iu 1802, a massive gold ring, weighing IJ ounces, was found 
near Holme.* But the most important discovery remains to be noticed. 
In 1 840, upwards of 9,000 coins, a number of bars of silver, armlets, 
broken rings, &c., were found enclosed in a leaden chest near the track of 
the Roman road from Coccium (Walton) to Cambodunum ; which is now 
well known to numismatists as the " Cuerdale Find." The coins were all 
minted between A. D. 816 and A. D.930, and consequently " the treasure 
must have been buried during the first half of the tenth century."! Some 
of these coins were Arabic or Kufic ; about 1000 were French ; others 
were minted in North Italy ; 2,800 belonged to the Anglo-Saxon Kings, 
of which 860 were of the reign of Alfred; 3,000 were of a peculiar 
character, bearing the inscriptions Siefredus Rex, Sievert Rex, Cent Rex, 
Alfden Rex, and Si trie Comes. All these are the names of "mighty 
Scandinavian chiefs, who in the ninth and tenth centuries, ravaged the 
western lands," but Cnut's were the most numerous, numbering in all 
about 2000 pieces. The Sitric, here mentioned, fell in battle in England 
about A. D. 900 ; Alfden perished at Wednesfield, in A. D. 910 ; Sigfrid 
ravaged the English coasts in A. D. 897 ; and Cnut was a son of the first 
Danish monarch, who is said to have fallen in battle somewhere on the 
coasts of Britain. It has been remarked that no similar coins have been 
found anywhere else in England, except a few of Cnut's at Harkirke, 
near Crosby, in Lancashire ; and hence the conjecture seems reasonable, 
that the " Cuerdale Find" formed a portion of Anlafs treasure, which his 
followers abandoned and buned during their hasty retreat to the ships 
stationed in the estuaries of the Ribble, the Mersey, and the Wyre. Dane's 
House may possibly have formed Anlaf^s head-quarters, either before the 
battle or after his defeat, and hence its name ; for the " ship-fleet " 
destroyed by Athelstan's forces, as stated in the Sa^on Chronicle, would 
probably be those left at the mouth of the H umber ; since, he is represented 
by some historians as passing through Beverley on his return from the 
field of battle ; or it may have been at the mouth of the Wyre, where 
human bones have been found, and where local traditions place the scene 
of a conflict with the Danes at the prows of their vessels. 

But the evidence in favor of Burnley is not yet exhausted, for the 
name itself must not be overlooked in estimating the probabilities. The 



♦ See Appendix. + WorsasB's Danes in England^ p. 49. 
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river Brun, as we have seen, traverses the locality where tradition says the 
hattle took place, and it has given its designation to Burnley from a period 
beyond the reach of history. In some old charters, the name of the town 
is spoken of as Brwnley; others give it as Brunley; and so it continued 
to be named until about the middle of the last century. William of 
Mahnsbury, and Ingulf of Groyland, speak of the conflict as the battle of 
Brunford ; and the ford across the Brun, near Burnley, which lies at the 
foot of the long declivity on which Saxifleld is situated, had given the 
name of Heysand/orci to the property of Sir Oliver de Stansfeud, in the 
reign of Edward the First. Geffrei Gaimar gives the variation Bum- 
tvett, which is almost preseryed entire in Bumwains, the name of a farm in 
the neighbourhood ; and the Wendune, or Wendun, as Thorpe writes it, of 
Simeon of Durham, is well-nigh identical in sound with Smnden, which we 
have seen is the name of a valley, and also of a mountain stream of some 
considerable magnitude which intersects the line of fortifications. 

The transition from Brunford to Brumley, Brunley, Brunanley, and 
Bnmanburh, appears to me so natural and consistent as to place it beyond 
reasonable doubt, that they can only indicate the same locality; and taking 
this similarity of name in connection with all that has been previously 
advanced, I am of opinion that the claims of Burnley have been fully 
sustained, and that it may now be considered as very nearly a certainty 
that the slopes of Saxonfield witnessed the crowning incidents of the 
memorable Battles of thb Bbun. 



APPENDIX. 



On Some Funereal Ubns found at Catlow, &c., &c. 

The remains of antiquity are not uncommon in this district, for in 
addition to the Roman Coins found at Castercliff, it may be mentioned that 
others have been met with at Emmot, Wheatly Lane, and Mereclough. 
A tumulus which was opened near Law House, Cliviger, in J 763, is said 
to have contained a kistvaen and a skeleton; another in the vicinity 
contained a rude earthenware urn, partially filled with calcined bones. 
In 1766, a glass vessel was found at Overtown, near Towneley, filled with 
brasses of Constantino and Licinius ; and in 1773, two enamelled fibulse 
of copper were found on the moor above Holme. Some years ago, Mr. 
Spencer, of Halifax, opened a portion of the tumulus on Twist Hill, when 
an earthenware urn was found of a similar character to that found near 
Law House. Mr. Richard Shaw, about the same time, discovered a portion 
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of what he conceived to be the neck of a jug, when excavating one of the 
small tumuli on Worsthorn Moor, but he has unfortunately lost the specimen. 
The most interesting discovery, however, was made at Catlow stone-quarry 
in March, 1864, when two or three earthenware urns were met with a little 
below the surface, when clearing for the flag-stone rock. The urns when 
perfect, measured about 14 inches in depth, and 9 inches in diameter at the 
mouth, with a considerable swelling at the centre, as represented in Fig. A 
of the accompanying plate. They are formed of very coarse earthenware, 
unglazed, and are very slightly baked. The outer and inner surfeces are 
of a browA colour, and are considerably harder than the inner substance of 
the pottery, which appears of a much darker hue, as if it had been 
saturated with some liquid. The clay has apparently been mixed with 
straw, small portions of quartz, and rough sand ; and is on the whole not 
very dissimilar to the coarse red earthenware still manufactured at Causeway 
Side, in Cliviger. This pottery has existed from a very remote period, and 
the character of the worKmanship, even now, affords sufficient proof that 
rude material and construction are not always indicative of extreme 
antiquity. In general appearance, all these urns are not unlike that found 
in the Isle of Wight, which is figured. No. 28, Plate xiv, in Akerman's 
Archaeological Index, as Anglo-Saxon, but is described, page 132, vdth a 
doubt as to whether it does not in reality belong to the Celtic period. The 
urns contained large quantities of calcined bones, pieces of charcoal, and soft 
dark earth. Most of the bones are supposed to be human, but are mixed 
with others belonging to the horse, and some of the lesser animals. A rude 
piece of flint was found amongst the bones, but from its decayed state, it 
is not easy to determine whether it has been an arrow-head, or a small 
celt. Two ivory bodkins were also found at the same time, which are 
represented of the full size in Figures B and C ; they are exceedingly 
friable, either from age or from having been subjected to the action of fire 
before being deposited in the urns. The ornamental work on the outside 
of the urns found both at Catlow and at Extwistle, is precisely similar, 
and has been formed by very rude means ; all the streaks and punctures 
are coarse and irregular, nor do they appear to have been formed by any 
instrument less primitive than the point of a stick. The urns, when found, 
were very much broken by the workmen, who were more intent upon 
finding treasure than careful to preserve these memorials of antiquity. That 
most perfect is in the possession of Captain Sagar, of Southfield, and the 
other has been presented by him to the museum of the Burnley Church of 
England Literary Institution, and is at present under the care of George 
Smirthwaite, Esq., Surgeon, who has kindly permitted me the free use of 
his collection in illustration of this account. Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, 
considers these urns to belong to the British period, and there can scarcely 
exist any doubt as to the correctness of his opinion. 
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NOTES ON THE YAK, OR GRUNTING OX, AND OTHER 
RUMINATING ANIMALS FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

By ThomM J, Moore, Esq., with additional Notes by Captain Smyth* 

(Bbad 18th Dboembsb, 1806.) 



In the month of March last, a communication on behalf of Captain 
Edmund Smyth, of the 13th Bengal Native Infantry, was made to the 
Library and Museum Committee in this town, stating that Captain Smyth, 
then absent on the Turkish Contingent, was desirous of presenting to the 
British Museum, and the Museums of Edinbinrgh and Liverpool, skins of 
the Yak and other Ruminating Animals recently shot by him in the 
Himalayas. The oflfer was most willingly accepted. The specimens, on 
arrival, proved to be a remarkably fine wild Bull- Yak, a male and female 
Argali Sheep, the former about four years old ; an adult and a yearling 
Bnnhell Sheep, and a Jemlah Goat. The Yak and the adult Burrhell, 
being all that room could be made for, were immediately stuffed and 
exhibited. 

As all four species are extremely rare in collections, and are very re- 
markable animals, I have thought that a few notes respecting them might 
be of sufficient interest to bring before the notice of the meeting. 

I shall refer to them in the order in which they occur in the invaluable 
mRTiTial of this Order of Mammalia, forming part of the series of Cata- 
logues of the Zoological collection in the British Museum, the volume on 
Ungulata Furcipeda, by Dr. Gray, to which I have been much indebted in 
compiliDg the following pages, while it is to Dr. Gray's suggestion, I believe, 
that we are originally mdebted for this most valuable donation. 



The Yak or Grukting Ox of Tartary and Thibet. 
Po'ephagtjs grunniens, (Linnaeus). 

The Oxen are divided by Dr. Gray, in the work already referred to, into 
two groups, each having distinctive characters and habits. The first con^ 

• Since the following paper was read before the Society, Gapt Smyth has returned to 
England, and on visiting the Mnseam, he very kindly promised to favour me with his 
notes on these animals. These notes, extracted from his journal written on the 
spot, will be read with extreme interest, and I beg to express my best acknowledge- 
ments to Capt. Smyth for permission to add them to my paper, in which they super- 
sede much ttiat I had written on the subject. 
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tains the True Oxen, or those living on the plains of warm and temperate 
regions ; and the second, the Oxen of the mountains or snowy regions. 
This latter contains the Yak, the Takin (Budorcas taxicola, Hodgson, a 
very remarkahle Ruminant from the eastern Himalayas,) and the Musk Ox 
of the Arctic regions. 

The Yak was placed by LinnsBUS, with all other Oxen known to him, in 
his single genus Bos, as B. grunniens. From this it was removed by 
Col. Hamilton Smith, in 1827, and placed in his genus Bison, (as Bison 
Poephagm,) together .with the Gayal of India, the Aurochs of Europe, 
and the Bison of America. From these it was further separated by 
Dr. Gray, in the Catalogue of the Mammalia in the British Museum, 
published in 1843, and formed into a distinct genus as Poephagus 
grunniens. 

The Yak is one of the very few animals existing both in a wild and 
domesticated state ; and as the former is very little known, a brief descrip- 
tion of our specimen may be desirable. 

Dimensions. 

Ft. In. 
LeDgtli of skall (staflfed) from the nose to the occipital ridge . 1 10 

Width between the orbits 1 

Width between the horns at base 8 

Length of each horn measnred along the carve 2 2j 

Width between the tips 1 2 

Length of ears 5 

Length from the noke to the root of the tail 9 4 

Do. to the extremity of the tail 12 4 

Height St withers 4 6 

Do. at ramp 4 4 

Oirth behind the shoalders 7 8 

Length of tail 3 

Do. of the bushy portion 2 4 

Length of peudalous hair at flanks 1 6 

Do. do. of tail 2-0 

The general colour of our animal, which is in its summer coat, is a deep 
and rich hair brown, palest on the vdthers, where it is slightly freckled 
with grey, and becoming a darker brown in every direction as it recedes 
from this. The hair of the forehead is rather long, and dark brown, the 
hairs tipped with grey, producing a grizzled appearance, which increases 
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towards the Dostrik, while the hair becomes shoit aud close ; above the 
centre of the nostrils is a patch of white, which colour also pervades the 
lips, and slightly the chin. The muffle, or naked space between the 
noBtrils, is contracted to less than an inch in breadth on the lip. On the 
ears, cheeks, lower jaws, and upper portion of the throat, the hair is rather 
long and black ; between the horns, and behind the occipital ridge, it is 
divergent and grizzled. The legs are very dark brown ; the forelegs, from 
the shoulders nearly to the knees, are covered with long black silky waved 
hair, as is very nearly the whole length of each flank, and a line rising 
obliquely across the buttocks, where the colour of the long hair changes to 
a brown hue. This long pendulous hair, which constitutes one of the chief 
chaiacteristicB of the species, attains its greatest length on the groin and 
tail. The tail at its origin is clothed with short adpressed hair, which rapidly 
increases in length, and forms a huge black whisk, completely hiding the 
remainder of the caudal extremity. Along the ridge of the neck is a dark 
brown streak, reaching nearly to the withers, which are free from any 
medial line ; but the lumbar region is traversed by a pale central streak, 
which becomes dark brown as it approaches the tail. From the hip a 
blackish line passes diagonally across the loin ; this is composed of slightly 
longer hair than that on the upper part of the body, the whole of which is 
short and close. In winter the long hair of the flanks probably extends 
much higher. 

The horns are black, very strong, compact, and roundish, diverging 
outwards at the base, and slightly forwards, then bending backwards with 
a bold curve, the tips converging towards each other. The hoofs are solid, 
compact, and black. 

Dr. A. L. Adams, of the Army Medical Staff, has favoured me 
with the dimensions of a Yak shot by Mr. Peyton, of the 87th regi- 
ment, near Yarkund, Chinese Tartary, which was considered so un- 
usually fine an animal as to lead to these dimensions being taken ; and 
they only exceed those of our specimen by 2^ inches in the length of horn, 
H inch in circumference, and 6J inches in span, the length of face and 
width between the orbits, being the same in both. Dr. Adams states that 
the grey hairs about the nostrils are found only in wild, not in domestic 
examples. 

Being found over a wide extent of territory, the Yak is known by a 
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variety of names. In Thibet the bull is called Yak, and the cow Dhe ; in 
the same country Dhong is the appellation given to the bull in its wild 
state ; and Yak-mo is another name for the cow, but whether wild or tame 
is not stated. In Hindostan the species is designated Soora-Ocy. 
Chauri-Oauy and Kash-gow are also applied, the former in Nepool. 

The half breed, with what Mr. Vigne ("Travels in Cachmere'^ calls 
the common cow, is stated by him to be called Bzoh. 

The cross common in the north-west Himalayas between the Yak and 
the Hill Cow (much resembling the English Cow) is called Zobo. 

Pennant speaks of two domestic varieties, called by the Mongols respec- 
tively Ohainouk and Sarlyk ; the former he calls the original Thibet race, 
the latter a degenerate kind. He also speaks of the wild race under the 
name of Bucha. 

The exact extent of its range in a wild state is not clearly ascertained. 
All authors agree in its being found in a thoroughly wild and aboriginal 
state in Thibet, where it is also domesticated, but owing to the general 
practice of turning herds of the tame breeds at large to graze on the 
mountain ranges at will, for several months in the year, there is reason to 
believe that they have often been mistaken by travellers for the unre- 
claimed animal. Mr. Hodgson, the late British Resident at Nepal, says 
that the Yak inhabits all the loftiest plateaux of High Asia, between the 
Altai and the Himalaya, the Belut Jag and the Peling mountains, and that 
it is found tame as well as wild, but without defining its limits in the latter 
state. The northern slopes of the Himalayas, that descend upon the 
plains of Yarkund, the confines of Chinese Tartary, Pamir, and the upper 
part of Budukhshun, are inhabited by the wild race, to which must be 
added the locality of our own specimen, namely, the high mountains to the 
north of the Milura and Neetee passes from Almorah to Hoondes. The 
Huzarra ranges and Kunawar are also spoken of, but these require con- 
firmation. Little Thibet is too hot for them in winter, Mr. Vigne states, 
and that in fact the real Yak is not common there, but that those of the 
half breed are plentiful. 

Capt. Broome, quoted by Mr. Blyth, has heard of Yaks being seen wild 
about Rodok, where they are exceedingly savage and dangerous to travellers 
in the passes. Mr. Blyth also quotes Timkowski's assertion, that both 
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^ild and tame Yaks are found on the western frontiers of China, and in all 
Tangent. 

The specimen in the East India Museum, agreeing with ours in colour, 
was obtained in Ladakh by chace, and exhibits the natural or wild state. 

Gapt. Turner gives a very comprehensive history of the Yak in the 
"Account of his Embassy to Thibet," which was published in 1780. He 
writes that these cattle* are pastured in the coldest part of Thibet, upon 
the short herbage peculiar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. The 
chain of moimtains situated between the latitudes 27° a]id 28°, which 
divides Thibet from Bootan, and whoso summits are most commonly 
clothed with snow, is their favourite haunt. In this vicinity the southern 
glades afford them food and shelter during the severity of winter; in 
milder seasons the northern aspect is more congenial to their nature, and 
admits a wider range. 

Lieut. Wood, quoted by Mr. Blyth, says — '* Other cattle require the 
provident care of man to subsist them through the winter, but the Yak is 
left entirely to itself. It frequents the mountain slopes, and their level 
summits, and wherever the mercury does not rise above zero is a climate 
for the Yak." Lieut. Wood further observes, that like the Elephant the 
Yak possesses a wonderful knowledge of what will bear his weight. If 
trayellers are at fault, one of these animals is driven before them, and it is 
said that he avoids the hidden depths and chasms with admirable sagacity. 
His footing is sure. Should a fall of snow close a mountain pass to man 
and horsOj a score of Yaks driven a-head answer the pmpose of pioneers, 
and make, as his informant expressed it, a * king s highway.' In this case, 
however, the snow must have recently fallen, for when its surface is frozen 
over, and its depths considerable, no animal can force its way through it. 

Dr. Hooker, in his " Himalayan Journals," states that the Yak loves 
steep places, dehghting to scramble among rocks, and to sun its black 
hide perched on the glacial boulders which strew the Wallanchoon 
flat, and on these boulders he always sleeps. The great altitude he 
inhabits appears to exempt him from the attacks of insects, as no large 
Diptera, hots, or gad-flies are there met with. The specimen of the 
domestic Yak, however, which reached Knowsley in life, discharged from 
its nostnl, during its voyage, the larva of an insect about the size of a 
human finger ; but this does not in any way disparage Dr. Hooker's state- 
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ment, as it was doubtless implanted in the animal after leaving its native 
heights. Though the Yak is indifferent to ice and snow, and changes of 
temperature, it cannot endure hunger so long as the sheep ; and though 
sure footed, it cannot so well' as the sheep pick its way on stony ground. 
Neither can it bear damp heat, for below 7000 feet liver disease carries it 
off after a very few years. 

The wild race is spoken of by Pennant as exceedingly savage. If in the 
chace they are not killed on the spot, they grow so furious from the wounds 
that they will pursue the assailant, and, if they overtake him they never 
desist tossing him on their horns into the air as long as life remains. 
Even when subjugated they retain their fierce nature, and are particularly 
irritated at the sight of red or gay colours. Pennant further remarks, that 
JSlian is the only ancient author who mentions this remarkable quadruped, 
which he describes as the Poephagus, an Indian animal larger than a 
horse, with a most thick tail, and black, composed of hairs finer than the 
human, highly valued by the Indian ladies for ornamenting their heads. 
Each hair he describes as two cubits long. It was the most fearful of 
animals, and very swift. When chased by men or dogs, it found itself 
nearly overtaken, it would face its pursuers, and hide its hind parts in 
some bush, and wait for them, imagining that if it could conceal its tail, 
which was the object they were in search of, it would escape unhurt. 
The hunters shot at it with poisoned arrows, and when they had slain the 
animal, took only the tail and hide, making no use of the flesh. 

A veiy singular female head-dress, figured by Dr. Hooker, is to this day 
made in Thibet from its hair ; and the animal is still shot with poisoned 
arrows. Dr. Hooker says it is hunted with large dogs ; is untameable, and 
horridly fierce, flEdling upon you with horns and chest ; and if he rasps 
you with his tongue, it is so rough as to scrape the flesh from the bone. 

They rut in winter, and produce young in autumn. The calves are 
covered with rough black curled hair, like a curled haired dog ; and when 
three months old they obtain the long hair on the body and tail. Dr. 
Hooker says they are very full of gambols, tearing up and down the 
steep grassy and rocky slopes. Their flesh is delicious, much richer and 
more juicy than common veal. The flesh of the old Yak is sliced and 
dried in the sun, forming jerked meat, which is eaten raw, and owing to 
the small quantity of fat does not become very rancid, but is palatable 
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food. When the calf is killed, the mother will yield no milk unless the 
foot or stuffed skin he given her to lick, which she does with eagerness, 
expressing her satisfiGU^tion hy short grunts, exactly like those of a pig. 
This sound replaces in this species the lowing uttered hy ordinary cattle, 
and fiom the peculiarity its name of " grunting ox," and its systematic one 
of " grunniens," are derived. It is, however, only emitted under emotion or 
uneasiness. The Yaks appear to be unusually attached to their young, for 
when the cows are driven with the rest of the herd to roam at large, and 
for a length of time, on the mountains, the calf is retained below as a 
pledge for the mother returning, in which she never fiEdls. 

The domesticated Yaks are used for a variety of purposes. They vary 
much in colour, ranging from red to black, and are irregularly marked 
-with large patches of white ; the hump and tail are often white, and the 
face and legs sometimes partly so. They cross readily with Zebus, and 
other cattle ; hence, doubtless, the hump frequently spoken of as occurring 
in some individuals, and which appears to be wholly wanting in the wild 
kinds, though the spinal processes of the vertebrsB are unusually developed, 
and produce very high withers. 

Dr. Hoffineister, who accompanied Prince Waldemar of Prussia in his 
travels in Asia, as physician, thus speaks of the varieties used for ploughing 
and riding. "The Yak-ox used in riding is an infinitely handsomer 
animal than that kept to the plough ; it has a stately hump, a rich silky 
hanging, nearly reaching the groimd, twisted horns, a noble bearing, and 
an erect head. Those used for ploughing are ugly and short legged, and 
hold their heads very low ; the beautiful long silky hair hanging from 
below the belly is almost, if not entirely, wanting in them, no less than 
the bushy tail, which their avaricious owners commonly cut off, as an 
article of trade." The same writer states that a wooden plough is used, 
and that one man guides the Yak by the nose while another directs the 
pldugh. 

"Although our path," the Doctor observes, "appeared, from a distance, 
to be extremely dangerous, it proved quite sufficiently firm and level for 
our broad-footed Yak-oxen, noble beasts with the thick silky white fringe 
under the body, and the bushy tail, both of which sweep the ground ; but 
soon the steepness increased so much that these poor animals began to 
groan, or rather to grunt, in the most melancholy manner; and this 
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unearthly music gradually rose to such a violent rattle, that — driven rather 
by its irksome sound than by the discomfort of our saddleless seats — we 
dismounted at the end of the first half-hour." 

Dr. Hooker intimates that the Lamas, nevertheless, relish this mode of 
travelling. They find the Yak's shaggy coat warm, and his paces easy ; but 
their Yaks are always led, which does not appear to have been the case 
with the cavalcade above-mentioned. The Yak is a powerful beast of 
burden, and from its strength and hardiness accomplishes, at a slow pace, 
twenty miles a day, having either two bags of salt or rice, or fbur to six 
planks of pine wood, slung in pairs along either fiank. Among the Wal- 
lanchoons, their ears are generally pierced^ and ornamented with a tuft 
of scarlet worsted. 

The splendid bushy tails of the Yak, which have no equal amongst quad- 
rupeds, are used throughout the East as fiy-whisks, and are known under 
the name of Chowries. They form one of the chief articles of commerce in 
Thibet, being used for various purposes of ornament, besides the highly 
useful one of brushing away the flies and mosquitoes. They are fastened as 
ornaments to the ears of elephants ; the Chinese dye them red, and form 
the hair into tufts for their bonnets ; the Turks and Persians make 
standards of them, though commonly named horse-tails, and dye them of 
various colours ; and they are used to decorate the throat band and croups 
of horses. The hair of the flanks is used for ropes, which are as strong as 
those of hemp ; and also for cloth for tents — ^which are, however, not imper- 
vious to wind and rain. Mats are made from the same material ; and it is 
also made into a strong fabric, which is stated to make excellent riding 
trousers— doubtless, also, of lasting quality. The hair being applied to all 
these various and useful purposes, it is no marvel that, as I am informed 
by Dr. Adams, the >attendants upon the Yaks are always remarkably indus- 
trious in combing their sleek and silky sides, and taking care to lose as 
little as possible of so valuable a commodity ; which, besides the various 
uses enumerated above, is also employed in the manufacture of gauze 
shades, used by travellers for the protection of the eyes in crossing the 
snowy passes of Thibet. 

The richest produce, however, of the Yak, because the most ample and 
continuous, is the abundant quantity and rich quality of the nulk, and the 
butter produced therefrom, which is excellent. Curd is also made from it, 
and is eaten either fresh, or dried and powdered into a kind of meal. The 
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butter, however, is the chief article. It is preserved in skius aud bladders, 
and the air being thus excluded, it will keep in the cold region wliich they 
inhabit throughout the year ; so that their owners, after some time tending 
their herds, and accumulating a sufficient supply, have only to load the 
cattle, and drive them to a proper market with their own produce, which 
constitutes throughout Tartary a most material article of trade. 

It vdll thus be seen, that this remarkable animal may claim to rank 
among the most useful animals which the great and good Creator has 
giTen to supply the wants of Man ; it being as serviceable to the natives of 
these elevated and rigorous regions as the Camel is to the Arab, and the 
Reindeer to the Laplander. They hve and thrive and enjoy life where 
the hoise, whose work they perform, would perish ; they are their own 
cateieiB.in winter as in summer ; their footing is sure where horses would 
be lost; they are used for the saddle, for ploughing, and as beasts of 
burden ; their milk is remarkably rich and nutritious ; their flesh is good ; 
their hides and hair are both serviceable in vaiious ways ; their horns are 
used as drinking cups ; their bones are consumed for fuel ; while their flow- 
ing bushy tails form a ready-made remedy for the greatest pests of the East, 
besides being used as ornaments and trappings flt for, and found in, the 
service of its most luxurious princes. 

A bull Tak, of the domestic breed, lived some time in England in the 
possession of Warren Hastings ; a cow of the tamed race lived at Knowsley 
about two years, but died shortly after removal ; a half bred bull, of which 
a characteristic drawing is given in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London for 1849, was also living at the same time in the pos- 
session of the late Earl of Derby, and is still alive at the Belle Vue 
Gardens, Manchester ; and vdthin the last few months about a dozen Yaks 
have been imported into Paris, for the purpose, if possible, of acclimatation. 

Capt Smyth*s notes on the Yak are as follows : — 

•*My principal object in visiting Hoondes* and Thibet in 1853, was to 
get one or two v^ild Yaks, at that time looked upon as almost fabulous 
animals. The Bhootiahs (a tribe of hill-men, living far in the interior of 
the Himalayah, and carrying on a trade with the Tartars,) used to bring 
down to Almorah a great many stories of them, and a few skins ; but 
none, so far as I was aware, had ever been seen by an Englishman, 
until 185^ one was seen and shot by Mr. Beckett, a sportsman from 

• That part of Chinese Tartary north of the district of Kumaon and Gurwhal, and 
of part of Nepal. 
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Almorali, iu Hoondes, just across the passes leading into that country from 
Almorah. The spoils (head and skin) were brought into Almorah in great 
triumph, and the event was very much talked about. In 1853 several were 
shot. I shot six (all bulls), five of them very near the place where Mr. 
Beckett shot his. A pauty who went to the Mausorobur lake, about eighty 
miles to the east of where I was, shot three ; and Wilson, the great 
Himalayan sportsman, shot one or two in Roopshu, 300 or 400 miles to 
the north-west of where I was, near the great Chumereri lake ; and I dare 
say several have been since shot. 

" The nomade Tartars keep immense herds of the domestic Yak ; I have 
sometimes, in passing an encampment of these shepherds, seen hundreds 
of Yaks, and thousands of Shawl-goats, and a beautiful sight it is. The 
goats are almost all snow white ; the Yaks differ in colour, some are white, 
pie-bald, or blue, black, &c. They have long hair depending fix)m the 
flanks, and nearly reaching the ground. The domestic Yak is not. nearly 
so largo as the wild one, and the latter is invariably a pure black, mingled 
with brown. It occasionally happens, however, that tame Yaks wander 
into the mountains, and meet the wild ones ; the result is a hybrid off- 
spring, nearly black in colour, with a white streak on its back, or a white 
foot, or spot somewhere. These, when grown up, are larger than the 
tame, but smaller than the wild Yak ; and when it is a tame Yak-cow that 
has got loose, the young one seems to partake of the nature of its father, 
and the Tartars cannot tame it. The tame Yaks are used as beasts of 
burden by the Tartars in their trading operations ; and they load them 
with borax, salt, &c., which they send across the Himalayahs, over the 
high passes, and dispose of to our Bhootiahs, who live on our side of the 
different passes, and who give them grain, cloth, and other English goods, 
in exchange. These Yaks (tame and wild) cannot endure the slightest 
degree of heat. The * Jhoopoo,' a cross breed between the tame Yak and 
common cow, are much used as beasts of burden, as they can stand 
extremes of heat and cold almost equally well, and they are much tamer 
than even the tame Yak. 

" The Yaks (tame and wild) are like all other animals in Thibet, provided 
witli the fleece of * pushm ' wool, as a protection against the severe cold. 
This * pushm' is a great article of trade; it almost all finds its way to 
Cachmere, across Chinese Tartary, where it is manufactured into cloth. 
The Yak * pushm ' is of course much coarser than the goat * pushm,* and is 
not so valuable. The wild Yaks are found in certain localities in different 
parts of Hoondes and Thibet ; the bulls herd separate from the cows, and 
wander a good deal ; while the cows, from what I can learn, chiefly remain 
about the same place, in of course the very wildest places, where man 
scarcely ever goes. I never saw any cows, so^I cannot speak from personal 
experience ; but the party who went to the Mausurobur lake in 1853, 
appear to have seen an immense number of them. 

" The high mountains to the north of the * Milum' and • Neetee' passes 
from Almorah to Hoondes, where I shot all my wild Yaks in 1853, are visited 
by the \sild bulls only, between April and September, Cows are never seen 
there. Some of these mountains rise as high as 34,000 feet above the sea. 
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I saw altogether fourteen Yaks, nine one day in one herd, three another, and 
two another day, all bulls. They were in the most retired places : and I 
am told, and I think it true, that whenever they see a man, at whatever 
distance, off they pack, and do not stop anywhere within fifteen miles or 
so. I was led to believe they were very sagacious, but I found them easy 
enough to stalk, and stupid unwieldy animals after they were hit. I was 
also told they were very savage ; and on my first meeting them, (nine of 
them,) and when by a judicious stalk I got within an easy distance, I 
certainly expected an aaventure, but I was disappointed with all, except 
one, which cnarged me, but which I knocked over with a bullet through 
bis head when within ten yards of me. I got three out of this herd of 
nine. They were, when I first saw them, lying down at an elevation of 
about 1 8,000 feet, on the snow. 

" All the other Yaks which I saw were very nearly at as high an eleva- 
tion. They seem to go down to grass about sunset, feed all night, 
and are up again at this enormous elevation by a little after sunrise. 
I am talking of the months of July and August. Doubtless in the 
winter months they go as low as they can ; the lowest valleys in this 
country are about 14,000 feet above the sea. I have seen their traces veiy 
numerous as high as 19,000 feet, and in the valleys as low as 15,000 feet. 
Those at the latter elevation were always old traces, doubtless of April, 
May, and June, before the passes were open, and before a single man had 
arrived in the country. One of the six that I shot had a white mark on 
the back, and he is smaller tlmn the others, shewing his descent (on his 
father^s side) from a tame one. This specimen is now set up in the Edin- 
burgh University Museum. In 1854, the only wild specimens of this 
animal in England were, one in the India House Museum, and one in 
the Ciystal Palace. 

" Wild Yaks are kno\Vn to exist in the Karakorum mountains, north of 
Ladak, and south of Yarcund and Cashgar.'' 



The Thar, or Jeml/lh Goat. 
Hemitragus Jemlaicus, (H. Smith.) 

This animal differs from the true Goats in the peculiar form of its horns, 
which are very short and deeply notched in front, in having no beard, and 
in some other points of structure. It was first described by Col. Hamilton 
Smith, in 1827, in Grifl&ths' translation of Cuvier's * Regno Animal,' and 
named by him Capra Jemlahica, Dr. Gray has since instituted the genus 
Hemitragm, proposed by Mr. Hodgson, and placed it at the head of his 
sub-tribe Caprea. In Nepal it is known by the name of Jkaral; in 
Gachmere, according to Mr. Vigne and Dr. Adams, it is called Krds. The 
latter gentleman informs me that it is abundant on the banks of the river 
Chenub, Kistuar, near Cachmere ; that tlie fenialf^, whose horns are small, 
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has no mane ; and that the kids are white, with a hlack stripe down the 
hack. 

Capt. Smyth adds the following : — 

" The Thar is found at an elevation of from 8,000 or 9,000 feet in winter, 
to 16,000 feet in summer. Thar stalking affords, I think, the best sport 

S certainly the most dangerous) in the Himalayahs. They are found on the 
lace of the most frightfully precipitous ground, and it requires a good head 
and steady nerve to pursue them with any chance of success. The males 
are about three times the size of the females, and except in the rutting 
season (from beginning of October to middle of November) herd separately. 
From May to October the males are very difl&cult to find. As the snow 
melts .on the heights, and the grass springs up, their grazing ground 
becomes more and more extended, until in August and September they 
are sometimes found as high as 15,000 feet. The females keep more 
together in the lower ground, and are seldom seen so high as 10,000 feet, 
so that with very little trouble, comparatively, one can get a good day's 
sport among them. I have known many Himalayah sportsmen who have 
lolled heaps of Goral, Kakur (Barking Deer), Bears, &c., the summit of 
whose ambition was to kill one large male Thar. 

** Between May and October the males only feed very early in the morning 
and at sunset ; during the day they lie down in out-of-the-way places, and 
are very difficult to find, so that I have frequently been out after them in 
those months without seeing any. The one and two year old males herd 
with the females the whole year round. Towards the end of September a 
few females are often seen in the high grounds with the male Thar, these 
they entice down to the low grounds. This is the time to shoot the males. 
They are now in the best condition, very fat, and their coats beautifiilly 
black and glossy. 

" During the rutting season the males are always fighting, and numbers 
of them are killed by falling down the crags. I have frequently come 
across their remains. An old Thar is a really fine animal, and one does 
feel a great deal of satisfaction in knocking one over ; but no one should go 
after them who has not full confidence in his own powers of climbing, and 
the steadiness of his head. The ground is something frightful. I always 
used to take off my shoes ; afterwards, to save my feet from thorns and 
rocks, I used to bind a lot of old cloth, &c., round my feet, and a network 
of string round all, tied tight about the instep and ankles. This I found 
most useful in climbing. A long rope is indispensable to let one another 
down, or haul one another up places otherwise impassable, so that two or 
three people should always go together. The natives are so fond of the 
flesh of a male Thar, that I have occasionally seen them rip open one I 
had just shot, and devour the liver, fat, &c., raw. I have eaten it cooked 
in various ways, but the flesh is too strong tasted to be agreeable. I do not 
know the weight exactly of a large Thar, but 1 remember the largest one I 
ever shot was in October. He was lying on the edge of a rock, on the face 
of an awful precipice. By taking off shoes and stockings I climbed down 
this precipice, to within about one hundred yards of him, and straight above 
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him ; and my bullet broke his spine, close to the neck. He was paralysed, 
and could only move his head. This was fortunate, as if he had struggled 
he must have tumbled down this precipice, and been smashed to pieces 
2000 feet below. As I wanted to make a specimen of him, I sent for 
seven of my coolies (porters). We cut down a small tree, tied him to it, 
and attempted to move him out of his perilous position. With our united 
efforts (eight of us) we could only move him about two yards. After he 
was butchered, there were six heavy loads of his carcase to bring up to 
camp. 

" At this season of the year they look, from a distance, like Black Bears, 
and are hardly smaller. In May, June, and July, before they get their 
new coat, they are of a rusty grey colour, and have a mangy appearance. 
They have long hair on the neck, almost like a mane. To make a good 
specimen, the best time to shoot one is towards the end of November. In 
October they are so fat it is impossible to get the fat out of the skin. 
Later in the winter the hair is thicker, but loses the gloss it has in October 
and November; and the long hair of the neck gets torn off by thorns and 
brambles. The female is in best condition, both for eating and to make a 
specimen of, in December. 

" There is a smaller kind of Thar, (of which also I have a good specimen), 
inhabiting lower ranges, the males of which do not go up to the snow in 
summer, like the large males. Their origin is doubtless the same ; and the 
difference of size is accountable from lopal causes, and the greater heat of 
the lower hills. 

" A great many natives lose their lives in pursuit of the Thar, like the 
Chamois-hunters in Switzerland." 

The Argali Sheep. 
Caprovis Argali, (Pallas.) 

This gigantic animal, better known as the Ovis Ammon, was placed by 
Linnseus with the Goats. Pallas subsequently proposed for it the genus 
^goceroSf and the specific name of Argali. Dr. Gray has adopted the 
generic name of Caprovis of Hodgson, but he divides this into two sub- 
genera ; Mudmon for the Moufflon, &c., and Argali for the present species 
and the Big-horn of America, if really distinct. The hair of the Argali, 
like that of most rock-frequenting Kuminants, is short, harsh, nearly erect, 
waved and crisp, and attached to the skin by a veiy fine point. The color 
is chiefly pale brown, darker on the fore part of the limbs ; the tail is 
white beneath, and there is more or less of white on the rump. 

- Dr. Gray, after carefully comparing specimens from the Himalayas, 
received from Mr. Hodgson, with others from Siberia, received through 
Bussiem naturalists, is unable to discover any points of difference, though 
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Mr. Hodgson says they are distinct Dt. Gray agrees with Mr. Blyth 
in considering the North American species, termed the Big-horn, as 
probably identical with the Siberian. 

Dr. Adams informs me that in Ladakh this species is called Ndboo ; he 
was only on the borders of its range, but was told that it grazed the 
country in immense flocks in Chinese Tartary. Dr. Hooker speaks of 
flocks of fifty on the borders of Thibet, visited by him, where they are 
known under the name of Gnow, They were very seldom seen, and 
always at great elevations. 

Captain Smyth's remarks are : — 

•* The Oris Ammon of the Himalayahs is found in the country on the 
North slopes of those mountains, and on the low ranges of hills jising from 
the plains of Thibet ; it is also sometimes, though rarely, seen on these 
level plains. These plains are at an elevation of from 14,000 to 15,000 feet 
above the sea, and the hills on which it is found rise 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
higher. It is a splendid animal ; the ram, which stands about as high as a 
donkey, is very much if not the same animal as the Oris ArgaU of the 
Hocky Mountains. The head of the ram, with the horns, will sometimes 
weigh as much as forty pounds. - The shape and curve of the horn is 
exactly that of the domestic ram. The largest one I have shot measures 
in length, taking the outside of the curve, forty-one inches, and in circumv 
ference seventeen and a half inches. The female is much smaller than 
the ram, the horns are small and flat, eight or ten inches long, and 
generally curving outwards towards the points. Males and females herd 
separately, and as far as my experience goes, are seldom to be found any 
where near together. They are not numerous, and unless one has infor- 
mation of where they are to be found, a great deal of time will be wasted 
in looking for them. They haunt localities, males one place, females 
another, which are very far separate. They have seldom been shot by 
Englishmen, as their haunts are very far away in the interior of an inhos- 
pitable country. I do not think a full-grown ram was ever shot by a 
European in this country till about five or six years ago, (and very few have 
been killed since). Several females bad been killed previously. Their 
feet are formed differently from the BurraPs, and they cannot go into 
precipitous ground. I have always found them more difficult to stalk than 
any animal in the Himalayahs. The ground where they are found is so 
open, and they are so particularly wary and sensitive of smell, that I have 
been out after them, day after day, without getting a shot, though seeing 
same every day. 

** Ovis-Ammon stalking is, I think, the most fatiguing work of all. To 
walk any distance on level ground at such an elevation is exertion enough; 
but walldng up and down hill at an elevation of from 15,000 to 17,000 feet, 
is killing work for a man not in first-rate condition. Unlike most other wild 
animals, they do not seem to care about being near water ; while the grass 
is green, (i. e., until September, when it begins to be bitten by severe 






frosts), they only drink once in four or five days, and one is as likely 
to come across them ten or twelve miles away from the nearest water as 
anywhere. I once camped about a mile away from the only water in a 
neighbourhood where I knew Oves Ammon were, tliinking it likely I 
might come across them as they came to drink, but I never met tliem near 
the water, though I often saw them four or five miles away from it. In 
1853 I wasted about a month in looking for Oves Ammon in a country I 
knew very little about, though I knew they were to be found there, and 
daring all that time I only saw one small flock. I had no person \\ith me 
who £iew their haunts, and I would strongly dissuade any other sportsman 
from following my example. He may, of course, stumble upon them, but 
the chances are he would be as unfortunate as I was then. In 1853, pro- 
fiting by experience, I took two men /with me, who knew most of the 
Ammon ground in this country of * Hoondes,' and was very fortunate in 
consequence, bagging nine of them. It is evident that the rams frequent dif- 
ferent places at different seasons of the year. In winter, numbers of them die ; 
in some places I have come across a great many skulls and carcases of them, 
where I have never seen the animals themselves. I have seldom found the 
carcases of the females. The ram Ammon is a si)lendid animal, and I 
know nothing so exciting as Ammon stalking, chiefly on account of the 
difficulty of meeting with success. The skin and hair of the Ovis Ammon 
is. very much like that of the Buntiff, and tliey, as well as the Burral, and 
all animals (wild and domestic) oi this elevated country, are provided with 
a fleece of fine * pushm * wool, as a protection against the severe cold." 

The Burrhel Sheep. 
Pseudois Nahoor, Hodgson. Ovis Burrhel^ Blyth. 

The Burrhel Sheep was first described as such by Mr. Blyth, in 1840, 
from a specimen in the Museum of the Zoological Society of London, 
shot in the great snowy range near the Burenda Pass (lat. 31° 23'; long. 
78** 12'), at an elevation of from 15,000 to 17,000 feet, by Thos. Smith, Esq., 
15th Native Infantry. Mr. Blyth believed its smaller size and smoother 
and darker horns to prove it undoubtedly distinct from the Ovis Nahoor, 
several years previously described by Mr. Hodgson as inhabiting Nepal. 
Mr. Hodgson, however, subsequently claimed the Burrhel as no other than 
his Nahoor, the common name by which it is known to the Nepalese. On 
this question Capt. Smyth says, " I have seen an immense number of 
Burral in my time, and have several times shot two out of the same flock 
differing in size, color, and shape of horns considerably, and I do not see 
any necessity for making two species of them." 

The Burrhel is distinguished from the true sheep by the want of 
the crumen or eye-pits on the front of the face ; by rounded uncom- 
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pressed smooth horns, directed upwards and backwards, with great di^er- 
gencj, forming nearly right angles with the axis of the skull, having the 
points bent inwards, and by the short deer-like tail. They gestate five and 
a half months, and lamb in summer. 

The Burrhel presented by Capt. Smyth stands about two feet ten inches 
high at the shoulder, measures four feet ten inches from the no^ to the 
root of the tail ; the horns measure round the curve one foot ten ipches, 
and have a circumference at the base of eleven inches. The general colour 
on the body and outside of the limbs is pale ashy brown ; the face, chest, and 
front of the legs variegated with dark brown ; the cheeks, throat, inside of 
the ears, the belly, the back of the legs and the tail beneath are white ; a 
brown line runs along the flanks, separating the pale brown above from the 
white of the under parts. The horns are pale blackish brown, the hair 
short, thick, close, and of even length over the whole animal. 

The following are Captain Smyth's remarks : — 

** The female is about the size of a Leicestershire sheep. The ram (much 
larger than the sheep) has horns measuring on the outside of the curve 
about eighteen inches, circumference in thickest part twelve inches. The 
horns of the sheep are flat and short, six or seven inches long, diflering in 
shape and size in different animals, but generally rising straight up from 
the head. The colour of these animals varies at different seasons of the year. 
In winter their coat is of a glossy black. They lose their winter coat at the 
end of June. In April and May it is a greyish colour. The hair, three 
or four inches in length, is quilly and brittle, underneath which they have 
a fleece of very fine * pushm,' or shawl-wool. The mountains they inhabit 
are almost inaccessible in winter on account of snow and cold, so that 
very few specimens of them, in their winter-coat, have been brought 
down. These beautiful animals are found very far in the interior of the 
Himalayas, in the heart of the snowy ranges, and are only met with in the 
grass lands far above the forest limit. Although this ground is much 
more open than the ground where the Thar is found, yet the Burral are 
seldom seen, even while feeding, very far from precipitous ground, where 
they retreat when alarmed. 

** April, May, and June are the best months for shooting them, 
i.e., a sportsman is more likely to make a good bag in those 
months ; as, on account of the depth of snow at that time in the higher 
regions, and the scarcity of grass, the ground they are to be found on is 
limited. They are, however, thin and in bad condition then, and the 
females in young. In June they begin to lose their winter coats, and the 
skins are not worth preserving, In July and August they have a very 
mangy appearance. In August they begin to get fat, and in September 
and October they are in capital condition for eating, and the flesh is 
excellent. At that time, however, they are difficult to find ; the snow 



having melted, and the young grass grown on such an immense extent of 
ground, that the Burral are scattered, and they are at that time only found 
on foot in early morning and evening, as with an hour or two's feeding 
they get quite sufficient grass. In the early part of the season they are 
on foot nearlv the whole day, on account of the limited supply of grass, and 
have to wander about from place to place in search of it. They are very 
fond of the yellow Gk)r8e flowers in April and May. In fact they get very 
little else at that time of the year. 

"The male and female generally herd separately, though they are 
sometimes seen in company. The young males of one year old are 
always with the females. The rutting season is November, and the 
lambs are bom in May and June, one or two lambs at a birth. Very 
few instances, if any, of a young lamb having been caught are known, so, 
it is supposed, they drop their lambs in the most inaccessible places, and 
that the lambs get the use of their legs almost immediately. 

" Burral and Thar shooting are each in their way the perfection of 
stalking. Thar shooting requires steadiness of head and good climbing ; 
but Bimral shooting requires great power of endurance. From the great 
elevation of Burral ground, the exertion and fatigue of walking up hill is 
£Eir greater than in Thar ground ; and a person to be successful must be in 
strong health. These Burral are the wildest possible animals, and require 
the greatest care and judgment to stalk. A good telescope is most re- 
quisite. It is absolutely necessary to discover a flock before they have 
seen you, which, without a telescope, is very difficult, for their senses of 
sight and smell are most keen. You generally discover the Burral with 
the aid of a telescope at a long distance, from one to two or more miles. 
You ought then to sit or lie down and arrange your stalk. If while stalk- 
ing them you see they have become alarmed, which sometimes happens 
without their having seen you, you may at once give up the chase, as there 
is not the most remote chance of your getting a shot. When alarmed in 
this way, they get up one by one in the most deliberate msuiner, perhaps 
begin to scratch or stretch themselves, and walk away so quietly that a 
novice in Burral shooting thinks they have not seen or smelt him, and will 
follow them up. The Burral walk quietly away, but much faster than the 
sportsman can walk, for miles and miles, till at last, as if thinking they 
have made quite a sufficient fool of him, they will gallop off for miles 
farther, until they become lost to view amidst the eternal snows and glaciers. 

*• Burral are, however, sometimes stupid animals. It occasionally happens 
that after a very successful stalk, or accidentally, you come upon a flock sud- 
denly, within seventy or eighty yards distance; they are then just as slow 
and deliberate in their movements as if you were half a mile from them. 
You may fire all your barrels, and sometimes have time to load again, 
before they are all out of shot. One day I had only a single rifle with me, 
and I came upon a flock of rams in this way by a judicious stalk. I fired, 
and had time to load twice and fire two more shots before they were out of 
range. I got two of them. About an hour afterwards, on reaching the 
ridge of a hill, I accidentally stumbled upon another flock that was feeding 
behind the ridge, and did precisely the same. I got three shots, and 
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bagged one of them ; another, that I wounded, unfortunately got away. 
'* Burral are found on both sides of the snowy ranges of the Himalayas, 
and all over Thibet and Hoondes. I think this must have been the 
country they originally came from. This country, however, is in most 
places flat and open, and I have said before that Burral, although they 
feed on flat open ground, are seldom far away from some precipitous 
ground, to which they retreat on being alarmed. Wherever such ground 
is met with in that country, there are certain to be Burral. They are 
precisely the same animals as the Burral of oiur side of the Himalayas. 
On the South side of the Himalayas the Burral have an enemy in the 
Snow Leopard (indeed, these two are the only animals found on the South 
side, between 12,000 and 16,000 feet elevation), and on the North side the 
Chauko or Thibet Wolf kills a great many of them. It is hard to conceive 
what they live on in winter. They never go lower than the limit of forest, 
which, in the Himalayas, is about 11,600 feet. They must live on the 
grass that springs up in summer on the faces of precipitous ground, too 
steep for the snow in winter to lodge upon. A great many are swept away 
by avalanches. I have often discovered their remains buried in snow. 
The snow, of course, preserves them, and I remember once eating a Burral 
in the month of June, which, I judged from its coat, must have been 
buried by an avalanche in December. 

"In stalking Burral one should be very careful not to expose 
himself. They are very sharp sighted, and if once a Burral sees a 
man, at whatever distance, it may be two or three miles, he is off at 
once, and there is no chance of getting a shot at him. In stalking 
a Burral, one should continually look round to see that there are no 
other Burral in sight in any other direction, as, on being suddenly 
alarmed by the appearance or smell of a man, a Burral will start up, utter 
that shrill double whistle they invariably give on being alarmed, and will 
not only go away himself, but every Burral within hearing (within a circuit 
of a mile or two,) will move off immediately. I have frequently lost my 
shot in this way, or by putting up a Ptarmigan, or a Snow Pheasant, which, 
on being flushed, screams as if the world were coming to an end, and 
always frightens away all the Burral in the neighbourhood. In stalking 
Burral, if I see any of these birds, I always make a detour to get out of 
their way. If in stalking one flock of Burral, another flock or a single 
Burral is seen in another direction, it is often advisable to leave the first, 
and go after the latter ; but this must be determined by the nature of the 
ground." 
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THE CASTLE HILL OF PENWORTHAM. 
By the Bev. W. Thomber,* A.B.y Trin, Coll., Oxon. 

(BiAD 1st Januaby, 1857.) 



Antiquity, tradition and history, combined with nature's gifts, have 
lavished upon Penwortham much renown, and surrounded its heights with 
a halo of interest and beauty, that have rendered them almost classical. 
The grandeur of its locality, its towering eminence, the noble winding 
stream of the Kibble at its base, the woods which embosom it and toft the 
vnrdant dale which it overlooks, are worthy of the historian's pen and the 
painter's pencil. The Britons admired it as the green hill on the waters ; 
the Roman sentinel from its summit hailed the laden galley on its way to 
Goccium ; the Saxon thane there flew his hawk at its quarry, there speared 
the wild boar and feasted on it with his retainers ; the Norman baron held 
his *' king's court" on Castle hill ; the priest and his penitent told their beads 
and pattered their prayers at the shrine of its priory ; and the pedestrian 
in search of the picturesque, whilst ascending its steep brow, or resting 
himself on the steps of St. Mary's well, has listened with delight, or a 
moistened eye, to the melodious chimes of the sweet bells of Penwortham 
church. These associations will receive additional lustre by our society's 
" find " of last year,t if in my enthusiasm I make not the mistake of 
breaking a lance against a windmill instead of a giant. 

Castle hill is situated on the north eastern spur of the heights of Pen- 
wortham, having in front a level area of some size ; whilst on the south 
it is separated by a deep gulley from the back of the church. In former 
times, the stream of the Ribble washed on two sides the base of the cliff 
from which it rises, and on the west a sunken road ran between the 
baronial fortalice of the Bussels and the priory of St. Mary's, down to the 
old feny over the river ; so that the one might obstruct the passage of an 
enemy and the other remind a friend of the duty of prayer on the outset 
of a journey. Tradition loves to gossip concerning this spot. The tale, 

* Aided by the notes and illustrations of Mr. G. Hardwick, of Preston. 
+ The hill was examined on the 24th of June, 1850, daring the Excursion of the 
Historic Society ; also on the S3rd and 20th. See Transactions vol. viii. p. 256. 



however, most stoutly persisted in is, that from the vicinity of Castle hill, 
or from the priory, there existed a suhterranean passage, which communi- 
cated with the hospital at Tulketh on the opposite hank of the Eihble. 
Veritable as this tradition is deemed, I paid little regard to it, when 
together with other members of our society 1 visited Fenwortham hill ; 
but busied myself in ascertaining that the mound, which the workmen 
were excavating, rose about eighteen feet above the level of the church- 
yard, and from sixty-five to seventy-five feet above the base of the water- 
worn cliff on the east. Its circumference is two hundred and twenty yards, 
and was probably more, previous to its diminution by the undermining 
action of the stream. As you ascend the summit, you cross several 
circular terraces from each of which spring mamelon mounds, that become 
gradually less. As a whole it resembles the conical beacon bills on 
Sussex downs, though like them Castle hill has never been circumvallated. 

The profile of the hill and horizontal plan of the excavations, fig. 4 and 
5, plate iii, will aid my description. A trench being opened from A and H 
at the north east side of the mound was extended at the depth of eleven 
feet to C ; then after an interval of space between C and D a shaft was 
sunk at D. These cuttings pierced through a mass of mixed red sand and 
marl, and a thin layer of black viscous matter formed of decayed vegeta- 
tion, about six feet above the more important remains. At the first sight, 
I was disposed to think that the hill was of a geological and not of an 
artificial formation. A little closer observation, however, manifested the 
fallacy of my hasty conjecture. The deposits were not so dense, or close 
as a natural structure of earth would present ; but they were altogether 
destitute of that compact texture of marl, which we afterwards found 
beneath the pavement soon to be referred to. Our discoveries commenced 
at the bottom of shaft D., for we here exhumed a singular piece of work- 
manship, composed of hazel wands, cross pieces, and rafters. The principal 
portion of these had been used in their natural, undressed, green state, and 
constructed and at times interlaced with great care and nicety. The wands 
were somewhat thicker than one's thumb ;* in one place laid perpendicularly, 
and very closely side by side, in another, — and here the roof had been 
thatched, — at short, but regular intervals ; in a third, they were wattled. 
These wands rested on horizontal cross pieces, which in return were sup- 

* One of these may haye been the remains of the outer wall : — specimenB of each 
are preserved. 
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ported by thicker rafters, that appeared to have run from the plate of the 
building to what is now called the ridge. All these wands, cross-pieces and 
lafbers, except those which had been hewn and in previous use, as well as 
the interlacing binders, retained the silvery hue of their bark, and not only 
were the slender wands of the roof moulded by pressure from above round 
the cross pieces ; but the rafters in a similar manner had formed matrices 
in the wood, which they sustained. All were black with age, decay and 
smoke, and many exhibited undoubted proofs of having been portions of a 
more ancient and substantial building. 

I will not undertake to determine whether all the roof had been 
thatched : I think not, certainly in some parts we found no signs ; but in 
others, both from above and beneath the timber, was removed a strewment of 
rushes and grass of various kinds, especially the Rumex acetosa in seed, and 
which, I observed, grew at the time of our visit, most profusely around 
the hill and on its summit. Beneath these lay a festering mass of debris 
to the thickness of two feet six inches, which concealed a rude and uneven 
pavement of river boulders. These were embedded in a greyish kind of 
earth, that doubtless had once been surface soil ; but it was not easily recog- 
nised at first on account of its being saturated with animal matter and thickly 
maculated with white spots, which on exposure to the air quickly turned 
blue. This effect is produced, Mr. Bard wick says, by Vivianite composed 
of the phosphate of lime from bones in contact with iron. Such was the 
case here, this chemical compound being formed from the ossiferous re- 
mains and metal instruments, buried in the debris, their fluid matter had 
percolated through the pavement into the substance beneath. Besides, the 
preservation of the articles discovered lying on the pavement, must be 
ascribed to the same cause. Time had but little corroded the iron. 

The outer walls of this antique ruin were most probably constructed 
after the manner of the roof, by strong poles planted side by side, by 
vmttling, or by ** raddle and daub " ; but, that the building had consisted 
of more than one apartment seems probable from the different methods 
of roofing adopted, and a perceptible variation in the height of the 
pavement. The main portion, however, appeared to have been circular, 
from the fact of broken stumps of uprights taking that form ; and 
these uprights had been sharpened by a keen small axe, evidently not 
a bronze one. The pavement of the interior was disclosed at the 
bottom of shaft D, in figures 4 and 5, plate iii ; but the whole of it 



was not exhumed ; — only thirteen yards in length by six broad. Nor were 
any signs of the margin met with at any point, except the north ; whilst 
the circumference of the hill, where the paved floor of boulders rested, 
could not be less than one hundred and forty yards. Thus we can merely 
guess at the size of the whole building, though there may also have been 
a stockade round the outer rim of the siunmlt, now totally decayed. The 
method of supporting the roof of the principal apartment at least, may be 
conjectured with greater certainty. At B in figures 4 and 5, plate iii, there 
remained fixed in the ground a rude, heavy, and partially squared oak post, 
which had been broken off five feet from the floor, and bored with thrse holes 
for the insertion of pegs. This, perhaps, was the centre pillar, the main 
support of the roof ; but to what use the solid, broken planks that lay on 
the pavement on the north east and south west sides had been converted, 
it is difficult to determine. 1 will only record, that one of them was pressed 
upon two strong rafters and crosspieces, and that both had been riven and 
not cut by the saw ; since their knots had been torn from their sockets. 
They may have been a portion of the outer wall, or roof of the building, 
as the holes through them and the foot length pegs found near, would 
seem to testify. One thing is certain, the age so visibly stamped on them, 
and the centre pillar, proclaims that they have witnessed many a restoration 
of such a fragile building as the one from which they were disinterred. 

The question now occurs, who were the occupants of this dwelling on 
Castle hill ; when was it destroyed ; and who elevated the mound to its 
present height and formed its conical shape ? To these questions we may 
perhaps obtain an answer by a near inspection of the bones, instruments, 
and even the building itself, out of the ruins of which they were exhumed. 

In the early period of our island's history, dense forests covered the 
face of the whole country. The Doomsday survey records that in the 
Confessor's reign the adjacent parish of Leyland contained woods eight 
miles in length by four and a quarter broad, and that Pehwortham also, after 
the conquest, was not destitute of one. And these were well stocked with 
game of every kind ; nor during the Saxon period was the owner of the 
land restricted from free warren over his property. At a distant period 
the huge-horned Bos primigeniuSy — was it the Urus of Crosar? — ^roamed 
through their thickets and glades together with the Bos latifrons and 
longifrons, whose skulls, teeth and horns are still dragged from the Eibble, 
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and those ot the latter exhumed from the Roman camps at Kirkham and 
Walton. Moreover, herds of bucks, bevies of roes and red deer {Cervus 
Elaphm) sounders of wild swine and singulars of boars were very numerous, 
as well as land and water fowl, which were captured by snares and by hawk- 
ing with hirds from the neighboiuing aeries ; sports with that of hunting 
with the hound and horn, so highly esteemed by the Saxon nobility, tliat it 
was an essential branch of education and the business of life, except when 
the nobler game of war engrossed their attention. 

The bones of the animals, discovered amid the ruins of the dwelling on 
Castle hill, all belonged to those which are given for food to man ; yet as 
they existed frx)m the earliest period to the medioDval ages in Britain, no 
infBrence can be drawn from them of the date of its erection, or the time 
when the hunters feasted on their flesh. The Cervus Elaphus is indigenious. 
Piofessor Owen says — " The oldest stratum in Britain yielding evidence 
of a Oervus of the size of the red-deer is the red-crag of Newboume.'* A 
more specific character, however, of this sized deer is afforded by antlers* 
as weU as teeth and bones, and these attest the existence of the Cervus 
Elaphus through intermediate formations, as the newest fresh water 
pliocene and the mammoth silt of the ossiferous caves, to the growth of 
existing turbaries and peat bogs. Camden speaks of them as roaming 
wild in his time among the Hellbecks of Richmondshire. Pies of the 
wild boar, red deer, and cow, slain in the woods of Hoghton Tower, feasted 
king James on his visit there. Nor are they yet extinct. They exist in 
the Highlands of Scotland, in Windsor park, and even at Knowsley. 

Neither was the wild Boar totally eradicated from oiur thickets, in which 
it had sought shelter from the earliest times, until the medisaval ages. 
An inscription on a Roman altar records ** That it was not possible to 
destroy it on account of the density of the woods." Whittaker of Man- 
chester relates — " How the wild boar roved over the woods in that parish 
during many centuries after the Romans had departed, that it gave the 
name of Barlow or Boar's ground to a track in the south west of that 
parish, and that it retained its haunts in the wilds of Blakely within the 
last three or four ages." Fitzstephen in his history of London at the 
latter part of the tenth century, observes — " that Boars were among the 
wild animals, which frequented a forest, then surrounding the city." 
But, were the bones discovered those of wild, or domestic swine ? The 
snout of the former was longer than that of the latter and the tusk 
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Bometimes nearly a foot in length. The largest tusk, however, taken fix)m 
a jaw found at Castle hill did not altogether exceed five inches. 

Thus the remains of the red-deer and of the boar, as well as those of 
the other animals exhumed with them, indicate no specific time when they 
had been buried. We must resort to more unerring tests, if we would 
discover the occupants of the edifice on Castle hill ; and we may perhaps 
learn their names by an examination of the,structure of the dwelling and 
the various instruments preserved in its ruins. As on the north bank of 
the Kibble, so on the south, British remains are not uncommonly met 
with. On the draining of Martin Mere, seven canoes were disclosed, all 
formed from the trunks of trees by fire and the axe. They were different 
from, as well as older than, the two skin and wicker coracles of the 
Fylde Marton Mere. I say older; because the Britons had not then 
attained such skill in the weaving of baskets, as to enrich the language of 
Home with the term " bascauda." A bronze celt was likewise discovered 
in the vicinity of these canoes, which Dr. Leigh pronounces to be, — " one 
of the greatest relics in the universe ;** nor will we criticise his enthusiasm 
after seeing a representation of one of Nimrod% sappers and miners niAlting 
use of a similar weapon or tool, against the fortifications of a walled city. But 
British remains can be appealed to much nearer to the scene of our 
histoiy ; for Mr. Hardwick afi&rms, that they exist beneath the Roman 
debris at Walton. Nay, the old name of Penwortham is of British origin, 
thus, — Peneverdant is formed of three words— pen, werd or werid and 
want, as Caer werid, the green city (Lancaster) and Derwent, the water, 
that is the green hill on the water. Such being the case, we may not 
unreasonably expect traces of our Celtic ancestors at Castle hill. Let us 
bring to the test the discoveries made there. 

It is difficult to write correctly about the dwellings of any ancient 
people ; so very perishable are the materials with which they were con- 
structed. Their tombs are the best memorials of their existence and the 
preservers of their domestic utensils ; since the dwellings of the dead have 
proved more permanent than those appropriated to the living. The 
Britons in summer occupied the summits of circumvallated hills, which 
the Welsh call " Caers " and the Gauls " Duns." Caesar records, — " What 
the Britons name a town is a tract of woody country surrounded by a 
vallum and a ditch." Strabo corroborates Caesar, and Diodorus Siculus 
tells us what the houses were. " The dwellings of the ancient Britons 
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Wtetched cottages of a circular form with a tapering roof covered with 
r» at the fop of which was an aperture for the smoke to escape : the 
walls were wattled and the chinks filled with claj to exclude the cold.** 
Such were the better kind of " tuguria ;** but the huts of the humblest 
were little better than the holes of foxes. The ancient abode on Castle 
hill seems to have some little resemblance to the above description ; jet 
there always is a similitude in the efforts of any people, climbing the 
first step of civilization. Castle hill, however, was never circumvallated, 
according to my judgment; nor was the erection of the dwelling a 
first efiEbrt; as its extensiveness, the ingenuity displayed on the roof, the 
use of an iron axe and a borer, &c. clearly demonstrate. Neither had 
it possessed a tapering roof after the fashion of a child's rush cap, or like 
the British eab lately disclosed beneath Pilling moss by the Rev. J. D. 
Banister, where the trench in the clay proved its circular shape, and the 
long alder poles lying near, amidst huge tnmks of charred oak trees, proved 
the use for which they had been prepared — the formation of outer walls and 
« conical roof. Besides, the articles pronounced by some to be of British 
OQnstmction are of very doubtful origin. The hand paddle, fig. 1. pi. iii. 
fimnd near A on the outside of the ruins, is assuredly such a one as might 
have belonged to a primitive race. The blade is broken on one side ; but 
restored like the other, it is very similar to those with which the islanders 
of the F^unfic handle their light canoes. If you assert that it was the pad- 
dle to some fishing coracle, yoru create an argument against its ever having 
had a Celtic owner ; because Xipbilimus relates — '' that the Britons never 
taste fiish.'* Yet that jsuch was its use is probable from mussel shells being 
buried at the same depth in the debris, as well as two net weights, — the 
pieces of lead, fig. 3 and 6, pi. iv. the one round with a hole in it and the 
other rolled up ; unless, together with a pierced upper part of the head of 
a red-deer s thigh, or shoulder bone, you aver, that they have been amulets. 
Besides the presence of goose, hare, and rabbit remains, with these 
articles, militates against the assertion ; for the flesh of the two former was 
eschewed as food, and the latter was introduced by the Roman conquerors 
of Britain. We must look therefore elsewhere for the occupants of the 
dwelling on Castle hill. 

Dr. Euerdon with much ingenuity attempted to fix a Roman station at 
Preston; but his learning was of no avail, because he was unable to 
-produce a single Roman vestige that had been found within its precincts. 
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He was aware, that there must be a castrum somewhere not far distant ' 
but although ever since his day many antiquaries have hunted about for the 
identical spot, it was the fortune of Mr. Hardwick to earn the crown, worthy 
to adorn the brow of such a discoverer. He has proved Walton to be the 
site of Ooccium, so earnestly sought for, by the production of coins, fibulaer, 
pottery, <fec., which he had there collected. And the agger, that branches 
from it southward, abounds with memorials of Eoman occupancy on both 
sides. In Leyland, many discoveries have been made, — a gold finger ring 
with S. P. Q. R. marked upon it, — also four brass ones interlaced like a 
chain, and twenty-eight coins in its moss. Nor has the adjacent country 
been less prolific At Worden there were found in 1850 no less than one 
hundred and twenty six coins ; at Euxton a coin of Caesar ; at Whittle a 
numerous treasure of copper denarii ; and towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century an urceolus, which contained two hundred others, from 
fifty different dies, and two gold rings of the Equites Aurati. All these 
'* finds" were made to the east of Penwortham, but not one, if I am 
rightly informed, in its immediate neighbourhood, or on its heights ; for 
I conceive, that the pavement of boulders discovered by Mr. Marshall of 
Penwortham Lodge can have been nothing more, firom its narrowness, than 
an ancient bridle path, very common throughout the countiy. Still on 
such a position an antiquary would expect to find some signs of an outpost, 
or at least an outlook, whence a view of Walton to the east and Kirkham 
to the west might be obtained, as weU as a command of the Eibble and its 
ford. And such an opportunity seems not to have been neglected. The 
nail, fig 4, plate iv. with its flat, oval-shaped head, which was taken firom 
the ruins at Castle hill is similar, or nearly so, to one discovered at 
Walton by Mr. Hardwick. The other also, fig. 6, is supposed to be 
Roman, and the iron rivet, Fig. 2, is in every respect the counter- 
part of that etched by Roach Smith as found at Settle. The instrument 
fig. 1, is an article of great rarity. Mr. Franks of the British Museum 
showed to Mr. Hardwick a paper by the Hon. R. C. Neville in the 
Archseological Journal of March, 1856, where several such are figured and 
described as having lately been discovered at Chesterford in Essex. It is 
pronounced to be a late Roman key. The make of it is significant : — the 
hoop attached it to the belt, or chatelaine ; the spattle beneath gave support 
to the forefinger and thumb, when in use ; and the square loop at the end 
acted as the barrel of a modern key upon the fulcrum of the lock. Here 



then is interesting matter for contemplation. These Roman remains of 
inm give some solidity to an assumption only feebly maintained before, that 
the legionaiies of Gocciam may have planted an outpost, or outlook on 
Castle hill. The tale too of the subterranean passage also beneath the 
xiyer is accounted for : the truth is extracted out of the mist of ages. The 
interdhange of communication between the Roman sentinels on Castle hill 
and Tulketh specolad, and afterwards by the ford and Norman * ferry here, 
origiiiated this wide spread tradition. 

The light of history now begins to dawn upon us. Preston, after the fall of 
the enfeebled Roman provincials, had risen on the ruins of Coccium, which 
city, although, — as Lappenberg says, — it had the right of Latium , yet 
heqoeathed nothing of its ancient glory to the founders of the " tun ** and 
•* ham," except its Breton laws, which governed the whole of Amoundemess 
to the reign. of the first Edward. Aichfrid also had granted his lands, near 
the Bibble, to Eata, the Culdee ; but had soon afterwards revoked his gift 
in &your of Wilfrid ; and the ships of the Angles and Yi-kings had 
floated past Penwortham to Walton and Cuerdale. The heights of Castle 
hill therefore could not have been overlooked. We read that its aucient 
British name had assumed a Saxon garb, and that both it and the neigh- 
bouring parish of Leyland were royal and superior manors in the time of 
the Confessor ; nay, more, I trust to be able to shew that the ruins at 
Castle hill were those of the "aula regis," the "liaia," or "ham," the 
Gterman ein heim of that king s representative ; in fact the palace of the 
parish, as well as its court house. 

Tacitus in his account of the Germans, Teutonics like the Saxons, says 
" The Germans were accustomed to dig subterraneous caverns and then to 
cover them with much loose mould, forming a refuge from the winter 
storms." Hasted, the topographer of Kent, describes many such in the 
heaths, fields, and woods near Crayford. Even in Wallachia at this day, 
the gypsies scoop out a den in a sunny hill, cross some sticks over the roof 
and pass the winter there. Some such an abode, or one whose outer wall 
had been backed up and concealed with earth, I conceived that of Castle 
hill to have been. 

However this may be, facts seem to demonstrate that the dwelling was a 

• Mandate to the EscLeator for laud iu Penwortluim, f eizrd for withdrawing of ihe 
service of a boat over the river Kibble. Anno 10™° Ducatus Hep. Lane. The Roman 
trajeotna was near Walton bridge. 
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fitructure of the Saxons ; for they too built their houses with wood, as is 
evident from the use of the verb '* timbrian/' to express the act of building, 
and in the examples of Greenstead church we have their peculiar method. 
It is composed of the trunks of large oaks, split and roughly hewn: they are 
set upright and close to each other, being let into a sill at the bottom and 
a plate at the top, where they are fastened with wooden pins. The houses, 
which William of Malmesbury contrasts with the stately edifices afterwards 
erected by the Normans, were much inferior, being rudely constructed 
with piles. Bede describing the monastery built by St. Cuthbert remarks^ 
'* Within the walls he raised two liouses and a chapel, together with a room 
for common uses. The roof was made of unhewn timber and thatched.'' 
And how can we expect them to be anything else than rude and mean, when 
they were the workmanship of the ceorls and slaves of the manor ? In the 
adjoining parish of Leyland an easier tenure than usual was allowed, — 
** The freemen did not work as customary ad aula regis," " they only made 
a haia in the wood " — a hay, or wicker fence enclosure for the protection 
of the houses and cattle stalls of the lord's neatherd, swineherd, &o. It 
cannot mean merely a "fence," for "stabuli tursB" are frequently in 
connection with it ; and in the midst of the great common of Layton and 
Lytham Hawes, a small rural village is still called the Hag, or Hay houses, 
the ancient homes of the tenters and grazers of the cattle, belonging to 
the lord and freemen of the manor and Saxon mark. 

But did the Confessor's representative at Penwortham occupy so fragile 
and mean a dwelling as the ruins of that on Castle hill manifest ? Anti- 
quaries record the existence of a castle during the suprem.acy of the Saxons 
It is high time to demolish so palpable a mistake, as well as that the thane 
of all the surrounding parishes resided therein. The Doomsday survey 
itself will accomplish this. *' Rex. E. tenuit Peneverdant. Ibi, ii. car. tree, 
7 reddb. X. den. Mode, e ibi castellu, &c." You perceive when it speaks of 
the Confessor's time, it is in the past tense ; but of the Conqueror's in the 
present. The change is made after a similar manner almost through the 
whole survey, however translators may have mangled the original, or mis- 
understood the meaning of terms, " Mode e ibi castellu," must signify, 
" of late, or just now there is a castle." 

" But surely," I hear you exclaim, *' a great king's representative, 
resident in a superior manor, like that of Penwortham, would not issue his 
laws and regulations from a thatched hut of wicker work, little better than 
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a dog kemiel ? Look at king's palaces. Alfred invented the horn lantern 
to protect his candles, by which he marked the progress of time, from the 
Uasts of mnd that blew through the crannies of his dwelling and swealed 
the wax. The address delivered to Edwin, king of Northumbria, on his 
reception of Christianity exhibits a similar picture. The state of man is 
compared to the entrance and departure of a swallow. Behold the king 
and his snite seated round the fire in the midst of the apartment, whence 
the smoke escaped as best it might, and yet all so open that a bird had 
free inlet and onllet during the storm. 

Bnt I must proceed to investigate other marks of Anglo-Saxon residence 
on Castle hiU, and they shall be tested by the food on wliich its occupiers 
mainly subsisted. The Saxons were a gross people ; great drinkers, and 
vigorous feeders. Quantity more than quality was the object of their 
solicitude. Edmund and Hardicanute were types of the nation. The 
first was assassinated at his table, when his nobles and servants were too 
drunk to defend him, and the other, after a life of gluttony, died of an 
over-abundant dinner. Now it may be fairly assumed that the banqueters 
were Saxons, from the very great number of the jaws and other bones of 
the boar we picked up, both within and without the edifice. These were 
vastly predominant over the ossiferous remains of other animals. Pork 
was the usual food on which this people battened : they even believed, that 
they should not be deprived of it in another world, so dearly they prized it : 
nay that their hero gods daily feasted on the famous boar, which was 
revivified for their pleasure, only to be killed and devoured again Next 
to pork they loved to feed upon eels. And both were plentiful : the fruit 
of the oak and beech fattened the one, whilst the * river supplied the other 
abundantly; especially after St. Wilfred had instructed his people of 
Preston and Fishwick, as he did those of Eippon, in a better mode of 
fishing. Pork and eels, however, did not alone satisfy the appetite of the 
chief of the hill ; the bones of the red-deer, the long and broad faced ox, 
of the hare, fowls, &c., were pretty numerous, though by no means so 
much so, as those of the boar and more especially of their jaws. Singular 
enough none of the goat, or sheep were met with : they, by the Saxons, 
were chiefly prized for their wool ; whilst the Normans dined on mutton : 
indeed the new nomenclature imposed upon articles of diet is significant. 



* Penwortham had half a fishery at tlie Domesday Survey. 
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The cow, the calf, the deer, the fowl, ^., whilst feeding and rearing, 
retained their Saxon names, hut on the tahle they hecame heef, veal, 
yenison, pullet ; yet hacon remained unaltered, as if the conquerors were 
too proud and dainty to meddle with such fare, therefore had left it un- 
touched, as only fitted for a vanquished Saxon. 

The chief of the hill also exhibited another trait of his nation : his 
habits were not over cleanly, he paid no regard to the sweeping of his 
dining room floor. Think of two feet six inches depth of festering 
matter in the apartment, where you ate and slept. The thane gnawed a 
bone and cast it on the carpet of rushes that covered the pavement, said. 
his guest and retainer threw their morsels on the heap near them. One of 
their archbishops was brained by the Danes after dinner with weapons 
hastily snatched from such collections. Our medisB^al ancestors however, 
had not learned much nicer habits of cleanliness. Erasmus complains of 
the sluttishness of his times, — " Beneath the rushes, strewed on the floor, 
lay unmolested an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, bones, 
spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and everything nasty." " A hall, a 
hall " was the summons for the rake and broom to clear a space for the 
dancers, and the nobleman was often compelled to seek another residence 
until the lately occupied one was sweetened ; whilst the prudent cry of — 
" 'Hand your honde " and " Who wants me ? " was nightly heard in the 
streets. 

The presence of such an extraordinary quantity of swine bones seems 
to prove the occupants of Castle hill to have been Saxons, and their inter- 
mixture with the remains of other beasts of the chase, loudly proclaim, 
that the severe forest laws of the Norman had not been introduced, when 
the dwelling was tenanted. Let me now examine whether any of the 
articles discovered corroborate my assumption. Some of them, I cannot 
appropriate, such as the hazel loop, fig. 2, pi. iii, a few finely polished stones, 
and that curious bright bronze instrument figured 7 in pi. iv. You perceive it 
is ribbed on one side, as if for ornament, and takes a v like shape, the bends 
at the top being each drilled \sith a hole to insert a pin. Judges pronounce 
these to be Saxon ; but I must hesitate, since I cannot recognise their use. 
The hand paddle, figured in plate iii, I will, however, declare to be so, 
as well as most probably the leaden weights and bone amulet, the sole of 
a shoe with a piece of the welt neatly attached to it, the half of a knife 
haft with the marks of more than one instrument upon it and made of 
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R ired deer*s bone, as well as a foreign madrepore, >vliich may have been 
venerated as an amulet. Nor need we wonder bow tbe Saxons became 
poesessed of sach a one ; wben Alfred s sailors, Octber and Wulstan, bad 
made voyages of discovery towards tlie Arctic Circle ; bis priest Sigelin 
relieved, as we are told, tbe distressed Cbristians of St. Tbomas in tbe 
East Indies, and tbe Danes bad carried Cu£c coins up tbe Kibble to 
Cuerdale. 

Sach are the proofs of Anglo-Saxon residence at Penwortbam, and so 
satis&ctory are they to my mind, timt I should bave pronounced tbe ruins 
wholly so ; could I believe that tbe Roman remains discovered there had 
been found and brought from Walton, or that more would not have been 
exhumed by further excavations. I never hoped for tbe production of many 
Boman coins ; for tbe sentinel of an outlook would not have his purse 
ovezstocked with denarii, nor yet of many Saxon valuables ; because on 
the first approach of his Norman successor, tbe thane would flee with tbem 
into the recesses of the surrounding woods, or if seized unawares, his 
dwelling would be plimdered before it was consigned to destruction. This 
Ham, however, on Castle bill, whether the habitation of a single family 
or the "plurium conjunctiones," changed and corrupted the British name of 
Peneverdant into Penwortbam, which name it still retains. 

The question now arises, who destroyed tbe Ham and elevated and 
fEishioned Castle hill to its present conical shape? Here is the book, 
which relates the whole bistory, if rightly read. The iron spur, figured 8 
in plate iii, was taken from the ruins of Castle bill. It is of an elegant 
shape and workmanship, ha^ing the two rivets, that secured tbe strap, still 
sharply defined and free from corrosion. What, however, characterizes it 
is its spear-shaped spike. "Tbe British Museum," — says Mr. Hard wick, 
— "possesses no perfect specimen, nor any fragment that has been moulded 
with such symmetry of form." Whether this Penwortbam " prjxk spur" 
be of the late Saxon, or early Norman period is considered doubtful. Mr. 
Boach Smith referred my fiiend to his report on tbe excavations of the 
Boman Castrum of Lymne, where that antiquary seems to suppose they 
belonged to the former. It says, — " A penny of Eadgar found at tbe 
depth of two feet and also some iron prick spurs suggest, that tbe castrum 
may have been partially tenf.nted for some centuries after tbe Bomans bad 
abandoned it." Blanche moreover records tbat they appear in tbe Saxon 
illuminations of the 8tb to tbe lOtb century. Tbe Castle bill spur may 
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however be the work of a Norman operatiye, not only on account of its 
elegance; but for the following reasons. Planche whilst he states, how 
the ** pryck spur " appears on the *Saxon illuminations and gives us an 
illustration ; still tells us, that it retained its single goad during the reigns 
of Eufus, Henry I and II, to that of John. I have had no opportunity 
of examining these illuminations ; but I wondered at finding the Cottonian 
representation of three royal personages on horseback without a spur, 
though depicting their costumes, as well as the harness and equipments of 
their steeds. Moreover, in the compartments of that historical memorial 
of the eventful period, which saw the Saxon dynasty swept from their 
possessions by adventurers from Normandy, I mean the Bayeux Tapestiy, 
there are figured many horsemen, who wear the spear-headed spur. Harold 
on his way to Bosham with his hawk and hounds has his heel armed nearly 
in a similar way ; but a needle like goad springs from a flattish globe. His 
followers, who accompany him, have none. On the other hand, in the self- 
same worsted work, the Norman knights are as much recognised by the 
" pryck spur,** as their shorn chin and lip. The Conqueror himself and 
the soldiers he is addressing on the field of Hastings, Toustain when 
carrying the consecrated banner, together with many other instances, might 
be referred to. The rowel spur is supposed to have been introduced 
between the years 1307 and 1 327 ; yet the registrum Honoris de Richmond 
testifies to the contrary, if it is to be relied upon. There, on the occasion 
of William bestowing lands on his nephew, the Earl of Brittany, both 
himself on his throne, his knights standing behind, and the grantee upon 
his knees, display roweUed spurs of no common dimensions. Thus, 
if Mr. Amyot's defence of the Antiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry be con- 
clusive, the prick spur was used by the Normans at Hastings ; and their 
successors, even beyond the reign of the first Edward, imitated them, as 
many a royal and official seal qan testify. They borrowed it not from the 
vanquished ; though, since the marriage of Ethelred, '* that fine sleeping 
figure of a king" with Emma, ** the Flower of Normandy," and sister of 
its king^ there had been much communication between the two nations. 
Let, however, the prick spur of Castle hill be of Saxon or Norman origin, 
either a hunter's, or a rad-knight's, it is immaterial to my history ; except 

* The Saxons it would appear used little cavalry ; for it is said that the Earl of Here- 
ford destroyed the efiSciency of the Saxon troops by making them fight the Welsh on 
horsebackf ** against the custom of their country." 






as a corroboration, that the ruins of the dwelling I have been attempting 
to describe, were not the home of a serf or ceorl, but of a knight. Still, 
Byron would have scouted the idea, that so elegant an instrument and one 
of such small girth could ever have been adapted for the heel of a splay- 
footed Saxon. 

• 

William had conquered at Hastings ; but unmindful of the amnesty he 
had promised to the Saxon race, he harried them by his exactions, and the 
result was the great northern insurrections, which converted Amoundemess 
into a desolation and laid " wasta'* a portion of Leyland. To guard against 
such in future, he encouraged his barons to erect strongholds ; so Roger de 
Pdctou, in the interval between the conquest and the survey, built those 
of Lancaster and Liverpool, and probably a third at Penwortham on the 
Bibble; for no baron's name occurs in connection with it, before the 
defection of the superior lord ; when it was granted by the Conqueror to a 
BuBsel, the conjoint lord of the fief of Blackburnsliire. The castle was 
ready for his reception, the Saxon Ham, after having afforded shelter, as the 
prick-spur manifests, to some knightly representative of the Saxon king, or 
visitor of the works, had disappeared at the time of the elevation of Castle 
hni ; and the baronial residence of the Bussels is likevdse now no more. Like 
the building that preceded it, its history will remain a blank, except some 
happy visit of a society, such as ours, disclose its foundations and the 
archiyes of its owners. It was, however, no vast structure. It could have 
been little more than a donjon keep, comfortless as a domicile, since every 
window was a shot hole, and air and light could not be admitted without 
inviting an enemy ; but it was strong as a fortalice. It stood, I opine, on 
the ground now occupied by the church, and a militaiy eye would at once fix 
on such a position, where two sides are protected by the river and its high 
clifife. Besides, here rises the Castle hill to which it gave name, only 
separated from it by a ditch, said by Baines to have been " forty yards 
square." More fortunate than its subordinate one at Weeton, the site 
therefore of Penwortham 's Norman stronghold has not entirely been lost. 
Moreover its early demolition will account for the little we know of it, and 
its total disappearance may be chiefly ascribed to the great slips of the 
river cliffe, which old documents assert were of frequent occurrence. The 
area therefore of the upper plateau, as well as the lower must have been 
larger and may have been the sites, with the keep between, of the outer 
and inner ballia. This is not a mere conjecture ; though there are no 
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signs of ditch, or walls, with the exception of the one named, which 
appears only to have surrounded the keep. Grose's military antiquities 
contain a similar plan of a Norman fortalice and represent such ain 
eminence as Castle hill, as being always, or nearly so, erected in the outer 
hailey, for a Court hill, or tribunal, where the baron, as high justiciar, 
executed justice. For this particular reason, and for a specula, the erectors 
of Penwortham*s fortress had elevated and conically shaped the hill, so 
often referred to, by bisecting the butt end of the upper plateau with a 
ditch, and applying the sand and marl thrown out to accomplish the object 
they had in view. Of this we had occular proof, as well as how the eleva- 
tion had been effected at two different times ; for at some four or five feet 
from the present summit, at G. in figures 4 and 6, we cut through a thin 
viscous layer of black surface soil, on which some remains of a pavement 
were visible. 

Castle hill then, in all probability, was the tribunal of Penwortham's baron, 
where *Ranulph, Earl of Chester, held his court, after he had received 
confirmation firom Henry III. of the lands between the Bibble and Mersey, 
and succeeding mass and mesne lords their courts leet and baron, or as it 
is usually styled, the "King's Court," — the Aula regis.f And it was no uncom- 
mon meeting place. The Constablewick of Garstang, to the date of 1816, 
issued its laws and regulations from Constable hill, on the Wyre. But 
Castle hill, we have seen, was more than this. The Mote hill of Warring- 
ton more nearly lesembles it, seeing that different people in succession 
have occupied it, as remains declare ; but the round hill near Cartmel, 
called Castle Head, approaches closer to it still. Here there were dis- 
covered about a half century ago, — " Parts of a human skuU, vertebrae, 
&c., jaws of a large species of deer, teeth of buffaloes and other animals, 
tusks of a boar, &c., rings of silver, brass, and iron, beads of blue rag 
stone, lead and clay, 96 sticas of Northumbrian kings, 76 Eoman coins, 
iron ore, petrified bone, pebbles, pottery and imitations of muscles.'* These, 
however, were not exhumed from the ruins of a dwelling. I find nothing 
to compare with Castle hill : it is unique, at least I know of no parallel. 

• Coucher Book in Duchy Office, n. 78. 
+ Tradition says, that a verdict of the Aula regis of Penworiham, not a century and a half 
ago, executed a criminal, bat whether on Castle hill or in Hangsman's Held I cannot learn. 
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ON RESEMBLANCE, IMITATION AND PLAGIARISM IN 

ENGLISH POETRY. 

By David Buxton , Esq. 
(Bbad 11th Decembeb, 1850.) 



To descant, here, upon the pleasures to be derived from literary pursuits, 
wotdd be to repeat, very unnecessarily, an oft-told tale. They are as various 
in kind, as they are irexhaustible in extent. Addressiug minds of very 
different capacities, and influenced by very dissimilar tastes, Literature 
famishes the requisite stimulus to the enquiries of each, and dispenses an 
appropriate reward to all. And still more, I think we may readily trace in 
onrselves the disposition and the habit to notice the ditfcrcnt peculiarities 
of fJEtmiliar authors, and even to note the various cliaracteristic features of 
each individual writer, at different times, according to the temper of mind 
in which we read. Who amongst us is not conscious of these varying 
moods? Do we not sometimes dip into a favourite book, in the lazy 
temper which only wishes for amusement ? and sometimes too, let us hope, 
with the worthier disposition which seeks the instruction which sound 
wisdom can afford, or the ennobling thoughts which the rapt poet can 
inspire ? Are we not sometimes inclined to receive, implicitly, whatever 
the author lays down ? and, anon, pugnaciously resolved to dispute every 
proposition he advances ? In reading a good poet, I think we must, at 
times, find ourselves disposed to let our admiration rest chiefly upon the 
vigour of his conceptions; at other times, perhaps, upon his power of 
illustration ; then, upon his force of expression ; and again, upon his 
grace of diction, or melody of language. These are all so many claims 
upon our admiration, which works of the highest character irresistibly urge ; 
and the fact that some particular merit seems to come more closely into 
view at one time than at another, arises solely from our own varying moods, 
which prompt us always to take the highest pleasure in that which, at the 
moment, is most congenial and accordant with themselves. The glorious 
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work which, in its completeness and greatness, commands our admiration, 
stands ever unchangeably the same ; the soaring mountain which pierces 
the clouds with its summit, and glasses itself in the liquid depths below, 
remains as immutable as it is immovable ; but its aspects of loveliness and 
grandeur change perpetually with the lights and shadows of the hour, and 
are presented in different phases as we change our point of view. So vnth 
the creations of human genius. We see their various features, at various 
times, because we observe from different points, and through the medium 
of different emotions. Yet, to every tone of human feeling they are faith- 
fully respondent; answering now with tenderest sympathy; then with 
enkindling fervour ; but always with unerring truth : ahnost infinite in their 
various modifications, yet exquisite in alL Whose writings, for instance, 
can in this respect be put in comparison with those of Shakspeare? 
What fun is more genial than his ! what wisdom more profound ! what 
pathos more touching, — what tragic terrors more sublime ! what pictures 
of nature and of man so vivid and lifelike ; what lines more musical ; and 
what words more significant and apt, than may be found in almost 
prodigal abundance throughout his matchless works ! 

In a Paper which I had the honour to read before the Society two years 
ago,* there occurs the following passage : — " I do not pause to point out 
the resemblances which may be traced between many familiar passages in 
modem poetry, and some which are to be found in Cowley. TluU is a 
branch of literary investigation, which, if followed out, would reveal some 
curious facts. I hope some member of the Society having the requisite 
leisure may be induced to take up the subject, and bring his reading to 
bear upon it, in its threefold aspect of unconscious resemblance, avowed 
imitation, and arrant plagiarism." (p. 60.) 

That friendly challenge, has, to my disappointment, not been taken up. 
It only remains, therefore, for me to attempt to do, what I would far rather 
have seen more efficiently done by abler hands. And here I must premise, 
that I shall limit myself to English Poetry alone. I do not propose to 
travel out of the domain of our own language. Our indebtedness to the 
poetry of the Classical and other tongues, is a matter of familiar knowledge 
to us all; but the subject is too wide to be entered upon now, and it is besides. 



♦ Cowley and the Poets of the Seventeenth Century, Transactions, vol. vii. p. 49. 
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beyond my power of handling. Nor shall I so much as touch upon one 
branch of the subject, which does lie within the limit I have now prescribed 
for myself^ namely, the imitation or the appropriation of Scripture imagery 
and expression. If on the one hand, we may well rejoice that English 
poetiy has derived so much of its beauty and power from the Book of 
Diyine Inspiration; there is too much cause to deplore, on the other, that 
lihe kindling narratives and lofty precepts of the Sacred Volume have been 
00 often degraded by unworthy paraphrase, and diluted in the wretched 
venions of pretentious rhymesters. When to our admiration of the match- 
less poetiy of the Book, we add the profounder feelings with which we regard 
it as the revelation of GK)d*s Will to man, it seems to say to all who have 
ears to bear,—" put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground." 

It cannot but be that this exclusion of the Classical, Foreign, and 
Scriptural elements from our enquiry, will very much lessen its scope ; 
though I trust it will not be found to deprive it entirely of interest, nor even 
of some degree of profit. 

The charge of plagiarism is one that is often made, against poetical and 
other writers ; — not always, it must be confessed, without reason. But it is 
evident that there is a degree of resemblance, and even of imitation, which 
is perfectly allowable. There are no rights of property in thought. The 
floating £EUicy, or the profound speculation, is equally within the reach, (and 
therefore open to the appropriation) of all men similarly endowed ; and a 
writer is not to be precluded from following out his own conception, because 
it happens to bring him upon ground which some predecessor or contem- 
porary has trodden before him. When this is done with taste and j udgment, 
it would be mere hypercriticism to condemn it. There are, also, avowed 
imitations, which give a zest and grace kindred to that which a happy 
quotation gives to a passage in prose. There are, besides, unconscious 
imitations, many of which it must have occurred to every attentive reader 
to notice, and some of which will come before us in the illustrations to be 
quoted hereafter. A rigid canon of exclusion would deprive our Literature 
of some of its chief ornaments. Many of our most eminent authors have 
purposely taken the plots and frame-work of other (sometimes inferior) 
writers, and made them their own. Chaucer, we know, took the idea of his 
Oanterbury Tales from the Decameron of Boccaccio. Shakspeare appro- 
priated dramas which he found ready to his hand, and turning them to 
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shapes which no other mind could have given them, sent them forth to 
endure, not for an age, hut for all time. Sheridan, long afterwards, did the 
same ; and so in one instance, did Coleridge. And these great writers I 
mention, not as standing alone in this matter, but because their fame has 
placed them before the world ** in form and gusture proudly eminent." It 
is true that they did not refrain from touching the works of others ; but it 
is equally true that they '* touched nothing which they did not adorn.*' 

There is another fact nearly connected with the subject under consider- 
ation, which may here be alluded to. The success of a particular author, 
or the popularity of a new style of composition, frequently begets imitators. 
There seems to be a fashion in the dress of human thought, which, like 
the more familiar modes of personal attire, is sometimes carried to a vicious 
extreme. Mackenzie's Man of Feeling was undoubtedly written in imi- 
tation of Sterne. The success of the Waverley Novels produced the 
Historical Romances of James, and others. When Bulwer chose a High- 
wayman for a Hero, he perhaps had little idea that Pavl Clifford would 
prove the literary progenitor of Oliver Twist, or that Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth would " better the instruction " of his master, by multiplying 
ad nauseam such books as Rookwood and Jack Sheppard, The sudden 
success which was achieved by Dickens imder his pseudonyme of " Boz," 
brought into the field a host of other writers, who imitated the characteris- 
tic features of his style, and have not altogether failed to gain some 
reputation for their own merits. In poetry, there was, in the reign of 
Charles II., a French fashion. The court poets of the " Merry Monarch " 
drew more of their inspiration from Versailles than from Parnassus. 
Nearer to our own times, the German element has considerably influenced 
the poetry of this country. The legendary Ballads of Biirger and his 
contemporaries were imitated by Sir Walter Scott, and " Monk '* Lewis. 
The loftier strains of German minstrelsy enkindled the poetic fire in 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and other Bards of our own or the last generation. 
The irregular, and yet constant measure of Christabel, found admirers and 
imitators in Scott, Byron, and Rogers. The metre of the Corsair and 
Jacqmline, is clearly formed upon the model which Coleridge had furnished. 

The particulars now adverted to, describe, I think, the whole field of 
permissive imitation or appropriation. Beyond this, it becomes plagiarism 
— literary theft. 
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Here, in the original paper, follow the exam plus which were adduced 
to illustrate the preceding remarks. These extracts, which extended to a 
▼exy considerahle length, I do not think it necessary to re|>eat. They 
would not only occupy too much space, where space is very valuable, 
but would in a measure defeat the object with which this paper was written 
— that of su^esting an interesting subject of literary investigation, and 
leading it to others to pursue. 

I will content myself by giving some of the illustrations from Cowley, 
only. These will afford a sufficient specimen of the manner in which the 
subject was treated, and will also furnish some details supplementary to the 
Fkper already referred to, concerning one of our native poets, who is less 
familiarly known than others whose names will follow. 

I take the first extract from one of his amatory poems : — 

** How could it be so fair, and you away ? 
How could tlie trees be beauteous, flowers so gay ? 

Could they remember but last year 

How you did them, tliey you delight, 

The sprouting leaves which saw you here, 

And call'd their fellows to the sight, 
Would, looking round for the same sight in vain, 
Creep back into their silent barks again." 

There are thousands of readers who never saw this passage iu Cowley, 
who have been made perfectly familiar with the idea which it embodies by 
those well-known lines of Burns, beginning, ** Ye banks and braes o' bonny 
Doon." 

In the first poem of the collection entitled, ** The Mistress," Cowley 
thus sings : — 

" Strike deep thy burning arrows in : 

Lukewarmness I account a sin, 

As great in love as in religion. 

Come arm'd with flames, for I would prove, 

All the extremities of mighty love, 

Th' excess of heat is but a fable ; 

We know the torrid zone is now found habitable." 

Among the contemporaries of Cowley, though an older man, was 
Thomas Carew. He died at the age of fifty, when Cowley had barely 

F 
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attained the age of twenty-one. To the elder writer may therefore be 
fidrly conceded the credit of having been the originator of the thought or 
conceit which is common both to the passage just quoted, and the one 
which follows, from Carew's well-known song :^^ 

Oire me more love, or more disdain ; 

The torrid, or the frigid zone, 
Brings equal ease onto my pain : 

The temperate affords me none : 
Either extreme of love or hate 
Is better than a calm estate.** 

Perhaps there is no couplet in our language more frequently quoted, 
either for approbation or reprobation, than this of Pope*s : — 

** For modes of fidth let graceless zealots fight. 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 

The original of this is in Cowley. In his verses on the death of his Mend 
and brother-poet, Eichard Crashaw, who had left the Church of England, 
and died in the communion of the Church of Bome, he says : — 

" His fkith, perhaps, in some nice tenents might 
Be wrong : his life I'm sure was in the right.** 

In the Davideia is an expression which has been used by several 
subsequent writers : — 

" Nothing there is to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now does always last." 

I think I remember the same thought in Southey*s ThaHaha : — 

" An everlasting how of misery." 
And in Talfourd's Athenian Captive, we have — 

*' No ! 'tis not past ! the morderer has no past ; 
But one eternal pbesbht." 

In Th£ Wish, by Cowley, the following is the concluding verse : — 

" How happy here should I 
And one dear she live, and embracing die ; 
She who is all the world, and can exclude 

In desarts solitude, 
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I should haTe then this only fear, 
Lest men, when they my pleasures see, 
Shoold hither throng, to live like me, 

And so make a city here." 

Now, while retrospectdyelj this reminds us of the description of Una, in 
his iayoiirite Spenser, '* whose angels face," did make " a sunshine in a 
shady place ;** it has had imitators in the nineteenth century. Do you 
lememher that passage near the end of ChUde Harold^ beginning, 

**0 that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fidr spirit for my minister." 

And can we not trace the same thought in that pretty verse of Moore*s, in 
his Loves of ike An/fds : — 

** Throughout creation he but knew 
Two separate worlds : the one — that small 
Beloved and consecrated spot 
Where Leah was : the other — all 
The dull wide waste where she was not,** 

[The further illustrations included quotations from Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Donne, Southwell, George Herbert, Milton, Flatman, Bishops Jeremy 
Taylor and Ken, John Bunyan, Katharine Philips, Norris of Bemerton, 
Pope, Cowper, Bums, Goldsmith, Blair, Campbell, Coleridge, Southey, 
Moore, Byron, Talfourd, and P. J. Bailey. These however, for the reasons 
already given, I pass by. It is not by any means to be supposed that the 
field of enquiiy was exhausted by the extracts which were read.] 

Thus we have gone over and surveyed a large space in our National 
Literature, but omitting, purposely, all reference to any other poetry than 
our own. We have seen that, in some instances, the resemblance is 
rather in sound than in sense ; in others, that it is in sense more than 
in sound ; in some few, that the appropriation extends to both these ; that, 
occasionally, the same simile is employed to illustrate a different subject : 
and again, that the same subject is embellished by a different metaphor. If 
we had gone into a lower rank of the literary profession, and instituted our 
light of search into Grub Street, we should have found, too probably, 
stolen property in abundance. Poets, like bees, have all the garden before 
them ; it blooms with flowers to which they are all heartily and equally 
welcome, but the honey which they offer for our ei^jojrment should at least 
be their own. 
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After all, it may be said, and most truly, that these litde things are of 
little value. They are simply curious. No man should read with the 
direct object of discovering them : that would be, indeed, to traverse a 
beautiful scene with the mind and views of a detective policeman, intent 
only upon the disclosure of some dishonest act, and therefore blind to the 
manifold beauties which smile everywhere around. 

But if little can be said for the profitableness of this sort of investigation, 
it is, at least, curious and interesting ; it shows how the material of thought 
is vmously operated upon in that wondrous crucible — the human mind ; 
and as we con over these curious results, we may justifiably think, that 
though they are not worth much trouble in seeking, they are among the 
things which, ** when found," may, as Captain Cuttle advises, be " made 
a note of." 
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THE FAUSSETT MUSEUM, AS AFFORDING MATERIALS 

FOR HISTORY. 

By John Rohsorit M.D,y Warrington. 
(BiAD 2kd Apbil, 1857.) 



About the middle of the last century, two gentlemen were closely searching 
into the antiquities of their own neighbourhoods. Both were clergymen 
of the Church of England, both were men of learning, and they were alike 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge ; but the results of their labours have 
been widely diflFerent. The Rev. John Whitaker, a native of Manchester, 
related the history of Lancashire and Cheshire with much minuteness of 
detail. The wars and alliances of our predecessors on both sides of the 
Mersey, for some centuries before Christ, and the foundation of Manchester 
about the period when CsBsar landed in Kent, are told at great length, and 
leave nothing to be desired but evidence of the facts. He quotes largely 
from. Richard of Cirencester, and Ossian is a great authority with him; and 
his History, which obtained a good word from Gibbon, was a sort of 
store-house for succeeding writers. With an abundant fancy, and no want 
of erudition, he attempted to realize the events of that early period, and 
the slightest hint, even a misapplied inscription, was sufficient to enable 
him to sketch out an invasion and a conquest, with all its accompaniments 
and consequences. 

But time, the avenger, has had his turn, and Mr. Whitaker's attempts 
to bring back the past are themselves being forgotten. His work is shown 
to be a mere romance ; his Roman stations, his own cherished discoveries, 
to have been mere dreams ; the conclusions which he came to, with refer- 
ence to acknowledged sites, altogefEer erroneous ; and the two first Books 
of the HisTOBY OF Manchesteb utterly false in principle, and not to be 
trusted in details. 

Mr. Whitaker and the Rev. Brian Faussett do not appear to have had 
any communication together, nor indeed is it likely that they had any 
knowledge of each other. In those days there was no great facility for 
knowing what was doing in distant parts of the kingdom, and Mr. Faussett 
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seems to have followed oat his own plan in his own way, and by himself. 
His mind and Whitaker's were essentially different. If he had any power 
of fancy, he took care to keep it well under. He thought at first that the 
burial-places were the sites of battles in' the time of the Bomans, but he 
soon found out his mistake, and it seems to have been a lesson for him 
ever after. When he found a something he could not make out, he pro- 
visionally called it a " whistle; ** but when more specimens turned up, he 
referred back to his first assumption, and candidly owned it was " most 
likely nothing of the sort, only there was no harm in guessing.*' Mr. 
Fau8sett*s Journal, written nearly a century ago, is now as valuable as it 
was then, nay, even more so ; for if it had been published at the same 
time as Whitaker's History, it would probably have gained little notice, 
and been left to neglect as a dull collection of tnfling maftters, whan com- 
pared with its brilliant rival. 

It is indeed fortunate that the Journal has been printed, and the 
Museum thrown open to the world at the present time, — the very period 
that Faussett, who was far before the Archaeologists of his own age, would 
have chosen. His treasures now can not only be appreciated, but applied to 
the illustration of history, and do in fact form materials whose importance 
is best known to those who have paid most attention to it. The evidence 
they afford of the state of Kent for many generations is imimpeachable. 
They show that the condition of the people must have been tolerably 
prosperous, and that they have gone down to the grave in peace. They 
prove that Roman art and taste had influenced their personal ornaments, 
though there is nothing to lead to the conclusion that Mr. Faussett found 
the grave of a single Roman ; and while a few Christian emblems have 
been turned up, they are only enough to convince us that the great mass 
of interments were not Christian at all. 

I believe these general conclusions may be safely drawn, but we must 
review with more detail the facts upon which they rest; and as there is 
some diversity of opinion as to the real age of the cemeteries, it will be 
necessary for me to report to you these discrepancies, and then place the 
facts and evidence before you, requesting you to bear in mind the difficulty, 
and, at the same time, the importance of the inquiry. 

Faussett, in his account of Kingston Down, where he found some of his 
best relics, and where he catalogues the opening of 308 graves, says, " For 
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I think this spot ^ill from thence appear to have been no other than a 
common burying-place of Bomans, no doubt (and that, too, from a very 
early period), but not of these alone, but also, if not chiefly, of Bomani 
Britonized, and Britons Bomanized (if I may be allowed the use of these 
expressions), till long after the Bomans, properly so called, had entirely 
quitted the island. "')< 

And again in his introduction to his Journal of the excavations at 
Sibertswold Down, where he opened 181 tumuli, after stating that his 
previous opinion was, that the place had been the site of a battle, that the 
graves were those of the slain, and that he was confirmed in this by the 
discovery of what he supposed to be a Danish spur, he goes on — " but 
upon trial I was soon convinced of my mistake. For though I this summer 
opened no less than 168 of these tumuli, and the whole of those in 
Barfriston adjoining, to the number of forty-eight more, yet not a single 
spar or anything else occurred that seemed to have the least connection 
with either Danes or Saxons. But everythiug we met with was much of 
the same kind with what I found at Ash and Kingston ^te « ♦ and 
I make no scruple of declaring myself to be confident that the persons here 
buried were neither more nor less than the peaceable inhabitants of the 
nigh village or villages, which inhabitants I take to have been Eomans 
Britonized, or Britons Bomanized ; that is, as J have said before, people of 
both these nations, who, having in process of time intermarried with each 
other, had become, as it were, one people, and had naturally learned and 
adopted each other's customs and ceremonies."! 

And with reference to the graves at Kingston, he concludes '* that it 
might have continued to be a buiying-ground after the arrival of the Saxons 
in this isle ; nay, perhaps even to the time when Archbishop Cuthbert 
(who came to the see of Canterbury a.d. 741), obtained a dispensation from 
the then Pope for the making of cemeteries or churchyards within towns 
or cities, whereas, here, in England, until his time, within the walls thereof 
none were buried. "J 

At Beakesboume he ''guessed that the persons here deposited were 
buried about, if not long before, the time that the Boman legions left this 
island for the last time, namely, about the year of Christ 418, or at the 
latest before the coming in of the Saxons, which was about the year of 

♦ Invent. Sepulcr. p. 87. + Ibid p. 102. } Quoting Weever's Fun. Mon.— Ibid 88, 
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ChrLst 449." But he sajs it might have heen used as a burial-ground long 
before, as well as long after those periods, and he is persuaded there is 
nothing Saxon about the place.* 

Mr. Roach Smith, in his Introduction, takes quite another view. After 
the evacuation of the island by the Bomans, he says, " When the light of 
history dawns again upon the mysterious drama, it is fitful and uncertain ; 
but when the curtain, or shroud rather, is raised, we see upon the stage a 
mighty change. A new people has occupied the land. * * * But of 
the precise time when the great advent commenced, and when completed, 
the traditions, which under the name of histoiy have descended to us, leave 
us in doubt, "t 

" Had he (Mr. Faussett) been previously acquainted with the character- 
istics of Koman and Romano-British remains, he would probably have at 
once surmised that the weapons, the implements, and the ornaments, 
unaccompanied by indications of contemporary cremation, must have be- 
longed to a time subsequent to that to which he referred them. "J 

In another place he more particularly states that these cemeteries cannot 
be referred to a period anterior to the fifth century, and therefore the 
earlier Roman coins can afford no evidence as to the date of interment. || 

One more extract from Mr. Smith's learned and elaborate introduction 
is of the very first importance. " As we often find the cemeteries are con- 
tiguous to, or surrounded by Roman or Romano-British burial-places, we 
seem to discern, in the contiguity of the dead, the result of an amicable 
relationship. In many places, where opportunity has been a£Forded of 
watching the exhumation of Roman burial-places, it has not been unfre- 
quently noticed, when the Roman interments have been exhausted, that 
Saxon graves follow in close proximity." This has been noticed especially 
in the neighbourhood of towns, as at Stroud and Colchester, and remarkably 
at Crundale. 

We may remark that both Mr. Faussett and Mr. Smith are satisfied that 
the graves were those of one people ; the one considering them as British 
or Celtic, and dating them before, the other after the middle of the fifth 
century. It does indeed seem impossible to believe that these burials 
belon^^ed to such a terrible period as the end of the fifth and beginning of 



* Ibid p. 116. ^ p 11. ; p. 18. I; p. 48. 
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the sixth century must have been, if the common opinion of the Saxon 
invasioQ be correct. The destruction of a race implies such suflering on 
the one side, and such barbarity on the other, tliat funcmls like these 
could not have taken place. Still there were the coins of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, which Faussett ignores, aud the crosses, which Mr. Smith 
can only receive as personal ornaments, not as Cluistiau symbols ; besides 
the strong probabihty that the Saxons on the continent, at that period, 
used cremation ; and there are, moreover, certain admissions by both 
gentlemen, which we shall use to show tliat the whole trutli does not rest 
^th either. 

Since the publication of the Inventorium Sepdlcrale, we have had a 
review of it by the learned and eloquent author of ** The Saxons in Eng- 
land." Mr. Kemble's views are altogether different. He says, " it is im- 
possible to doubt that the elaborate ornaments, the improved pottery, the 
buried skeletons of the Kentish gi-ave-yards, mark a much more advanced 
development of culture, and probably a much later period of time than the 
rude evidences of cremation in Norfolk and Suffolk. * * The 

Kentish deposits remind us rather of the settled distiicts under Frankish 
rule, and the Merovingian culture of North Fi*ance, Germanic, indeed, but 
modified by Roman models, and the adoption of the Christian Faitli. * * * 
There is in f3EU?t nothing in these interments inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that they belong to the period extending from the commencement of 
the seventh till at least the first half of the ninth centuries."* 

Mr. Smith speaks of the intimate connection of the Roman and Saxon 
graves, forgetting the British or Celtic of the first half of the fifth century ; 
and Mr. Kemble puts aside not only these, but the Heathen Saxons of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and starts at once from the Christian period ; so 
that we must suppose the Christian Saxons of the seventh century again 
went back to cemeteries, which had been disused for at least two hundred 
years. It may be supposed, that as most of the bodies are laid east and 
west, they must have been Christian ; but, from the numerous exceptions, we 
cannot place much reliance on this circumstance. In a cemetery, too, which 
has lately been discovered at Hartlepool, and supposed to be of the seventh 
century, the bodies are laid north aud south, but the grave-stones are 
sculptured with Christian emblems.f 

♦ Arch. Joiirn. Sppt., lHr)0, p '^OIK + An-li. .lourn. vi., I MO. 
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In iajct, that these graves were not those of a Christian population is 
evident from the want of the marks and symbols which exist in every 
Christian cemetery, and from the repugnance which the faithful, at that 
period, had to rest in ground which must, in their eyes, have been 
especially devoted to the devil. We know that very soon after the arrival 
of St. Augustine, churchyards were common burial places ; and if the old 
cemeteries were anjrwhere in use, we may be sure that if churches were not 
built upon them, crosses would be erected ; nor, indeed, is it at all probable 
that the memory of a Christian burial ground would ever have been lost 
But when Mr. Kemble asserts the resemblance between the Kentish relics 
and the Frankish under Merovingian rule, he puts the question on its 
right basis. The Saxons in England had then as settled a government as 
North France, and Roman influence was acting upon the .former as much 
as on the latter ; perhaps one nation was as much Christian as the other. 

The agreement of these three archsBologists, that the graves belonged to 
one race, and to a civilized and settled community, is important, as 
enabling us to start from a sure point, and with something to guide us on 
our way. For, except a few coins, nothing has been found that gives us 
any clue to the chronology of the deposits; and hence the remarkable 
difference between the three gentlemen ; Mr. Faussett assigning the 
second, third, and fourth centuries ; Mr. Smith the fifth and sixth ; and 
Mr. Kemble the seventh, eighth, and the first half of the ninth, for the 
period in question. 

It will be well to observe that the terms Homan occupation, Eoman 
interment, and such like, are used with great latitude, and it is desirable 
that the reason or fact upon which the name is assigned should be clearly 
given. The graves at Crundale are (many of them at least) by universal 
consent said to be Roman, but that the bodies there deposited were those 
of actual Romans, or even Italians, there is nothing to show. The number 
of Roman soldiers, officials, and settlers here must have been, compara- 
tively, very small. The Legions, if always kept to their full complement, 
would not have been more than 18,000 men, which were principally distri- 
buted in the north ; and it must be remembered that a large proportion of 
these, though Roman citizens, were really provincials, from many parts of 
their great empire. Where a- Legionary was buried, however, we find 
the fact recorded on inscribed stones, wherever Roman garrisons were 
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established. Besides those natives who obtained the citizenship, we have 
also the civil officers employed bj the goyemment in the collection of taxes, 
the superintendence of the post stations, and other departments, who were 
scattered over the country ; and it would probably be through these last 
classes that the Imperial civilization would chiefly be promoted. Kent is 
always named as the most advanced part of England, and this would 
naturally follow from its continual intercourse with the continent and with the 
Boman officials. It had, from a very early period, two or three garrisons, 
though of no great extent, and there were other towns connected with the 
post stations, which may have been centres of trade and manufactures. Still, 
the body of the people were of the genuine Kentish stock ; they were, to 
use Faussett's expression, Romanized Britons ; tlicy adopted the manners 
of their conquerors, used their pottery (a great advance in civilization), 
copied their personal ornaments, and had similar modes of burying the 
dead. But as far as Mr. Faussett's researches go, and indeed the later 
ones too, there is no direct proof, even at Crundale, that a single Roman 
was ever interred in any of these cemeteries. Not an inscription nor 
symbol, nor sign of any sort has been found, to identify any remains as 
those of a veritable Roman man or woman, while everything tends to show 
that the mass of the people had become, in certain respects, Romanized.* 

The influence of Roman art on everything tliat has any character at all, 
is confessed on all hands ; but when we consider that according to the 
received history, the Romans had left the country fifty years before the 
arrival of the Saxons, the influence would be in feet that of the original 
inhabitants, and as the couquerors must have set about their work of 
extermination immediately, I must confess I can see neither time nor 



♦ We are here especially referrinpf to the researches that have been made in Kent, by 
Mr. Faussett and others, bnt there is one relic in the Miisenm, of the discovery of which, 
unfortunately, we have no account, but which is said to have come from Norfolk. This 
is a genuine Boman cinerary urn, of a tasteless shape, badly made of coarse clay, with a 
very rude ornamentation ; in fact, it would be classed, at first sight perhaps, as very late 
and poor Saxon. But this urn has an inscription upon it, to the manes of Mclia JRvfina, 
who lived thirteen yearSj three montfis, and six days. The letters are without ligatures 
or contractions, and apparently of a much earlier date than the uni itself would indicate, 
if we did not take into account that both coarse and fine pottery would be made and used 
at the same time, and that when the poverty of a family did not allow it to get the more 
costly, it had to make use of the commoner and cheaper ware. The antiquity of this 
inscription has been doubted, but the late Mr. Kemble expressed his belief in its being 
genuine, and intended to have written an account of it. 
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opportunity for any such influence showing itself at all. It could only have 
been exercised during the period when the Roman power was in existence 
and in active o];)cration. After a few generations we look in vain for traces 
of it in the coins, in the buildings, or in the personal ornaments. Even the 
pottery, almost a necessary of life, seems to have gradually become more 
rude and useless, and to have been no longer made for domestic purposes. 
This fact defines pretty nearly the period of one part of the interments, 
while the others are limited by the absence of Ghristian memorials. 

But another point of great importance is also undisputed, yiz., that these 
interments took place in a country which was peaceful and settled. That 
generation followed generation is evident, not merely from the extent of 
the burial-grounds, but from the fact that the custom of cremation had 
actually ceased during the period. When this took place I am unable to 
say, but most likely burials had been growing more prevalent in the second 
and third centuries. There can be no question, however, that few bodies 
were burnt after the empire became Christian, imder Oonstantine, and not 
the least proof or probability that the Kentish men re-adopted it when they 
regained their independence.* 

The epoch of 449, the so-called arrival of the Saxons, is in the way of 
both Mr. Faussett and Mr. Smith ; one takes the anterior, the other 
prefers the century that follows; while both allow that interments have 
taken place out of the period which each assigns as definitive in his own 
hypothesis. Mr. Kemble's views are quite in another direction, but his 
position is altogether untenable, and has no support from any investigations 
that have been made ; indeed, as I have already shown, it is at variance 
with all the facts that have been brought to light. That these cemeteries 
should have been the work of the Christians of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and neither symbol, nor inscription, nor tradition remain in any 
one of the many localities, is quite at variance with all that we know of the 
state of Christianity as then existing. 

The pottery which has been found in many graves was probably used in 
the funeral ceremonies, and consequently dedicated to the gods of the 
tomb ; no sure inference can be drawn from its pattern or material as to 

♦ Urendi corpora defunctorum usus nostro saeculo nullus fit. Macrobius, Saturn. 7, 7. 
It would seem that it had ceased in the time of Apuleius, in the second century, 
amongst the common people. 
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the date of the interment. We must bear in mind that common pottery 
retains its form and character through many ages, and that the brown ware 
of the present day is coeval with the richest and most delicate porcelain. 
The ancient manufiEu^ture in this kingdom was of a very simple kind, and 
may he classed under two heads ; 1st, that bearing more or less a classical 
character ; and, Snd, that where there is no characteristic of any kind. A 
yessel of clay was wanted, and it was made with a wide mouth, or a narrow 
neck, and a round, or flat, or conical base, with patterns showing more or 
less skill (or more correctly, various degrees of unskilfulness) indented on 
the soft clay, and indifferently baked. Where the Roman influence pre- 
Tailed, however, we have more graceful forms and in greater variety ; good 
mouldings, well burnt ware, and a sort of glaze, which has stood well for 
many centuries. But it would be hardly safe to assign a date, even in 
approximation, on the strength of these differences, as undoubtedly ell- 
kinds would be in use at the same time, marking, as they do now, the com • 
parative wealth of the several owners. One thing we may beheve certain ; 
pottery, for domestic purposes, was exclusively a Roman introduction; 
with them it came, with them it went ; and as, probably, a good deal of the 
finer sorts was imported, we have evidence of extensive commercial inter- 
course. As to that made in the kingdom, the clay would vary according 
to the locality, and particular fashions and modes of workmanship would no 
doubt prevail in different places ; but the original rudeness and simplicity 
continued as long as the manufacture lasted ; which, indeed, does not seem 
to have long survived the departure of the Romans. Whether we possess 
any made after the sixth century it is difficult to say. The cups, before 
the conquest, were of wood, horn, shell, and metals, and if there were any 
utensils of glass or pottery, they must have been extremely rare. 

The coins discovered have been few (Faussett names fourteen Roman, 
two Merovingian, and a few Saxon), and though of little value as evidence 
in any individual case, still, as a rule, I think we may presume that a coin 
found in a grave is to be taken as marking within a few years the date of 
the grave. There is more uncertainty in some of Mr. Faussett's examples, 
as in several cases a previous lum-burial was found to have been disturbed 
by the later deposit of a body unburned, and there is a doubt to which 
interment the coin belonged. It is possible, too, that the coin might be 
strung with beads or worn as an ornament. Still, on the whole, 1 am 
inclined to believe that they were not only of the period of the burial, but 
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intended by the survivors as a memorial of the date itself, on the same 
principle as we still place the current coin of the realm under the fomida- 
tion-stone of a public building. The coins are chiefly of the third and 
fourth centuries ; specimens of the fifth and sixth are also met with, but 
not one that can be with certainty assigned to a later period. 

The crosses are equally uncertain as to age ; three only were found. 
One, a silver Latin cross, worked with an engraved guUloche pattern, and 
in another grave a pair of small Greek crosses, also of silver. At whatever 
period Christianity was introduced into the island, and I believe it took place 
during the apostolic age, it must have been the state religion for nearly the 
last hundred years of the Roman dominion ; but, as I have stated on a 
previous occasion, it seems to have made slow progress with the Teutonic 
races in general, and the Sexe and Engle in particular. That there were 
converts, however, at an early period we have presumptive evidence, and 
these crosses are themselves proofs of the fact; they appear to have 
been attached to some part of the dress, not suspended. That this Latin cross 
could have been worn as a mere personal ornament, apart from its symbolical 
meauing, seems as unlikely as that we should now adorn ourselves with 
silver gibbets. The cross itself may have belonged to the occupant of the 
tomb, and have been deposited at any period, from the Roman conquest to 
the end of the sixth century ; or it may have been placed by some friendly 
hand, who had faith in the sign, that it might " scare the fiends from the 
heathen's grave." 

We come now to the personal ornaments, the beads, buckles, brooches, 
rings, and bracelets ; and while most of these are of a very simple charac- 
ter, such as we might expect any man working in metals would make, 
some are most magnificent and costly^; others, less intrinsically valuable, 
have a remarkable and elaborate ornamentation, by some qualified as 
Saxon, by others as Roman, while there is no positive criterion by which to 
form a judgment. In Mr. Mayer's Museum you will find fibulae apparently 
of exactly similar construction, especially as regards the security of the 
fastening, and with the same patterns of ornament, assigned to both classes. 
The bow-shaped fibulae are sometimes wrought in a scroll or interlaced 
pattern, at other times we find small circles with a dot in the middle, 
regularly arranged ; or we may have merely straight longitudinal ribs and 
hollows ; and some of these forms we find upon the pottery, especially the 
small circle with the centre dot. 
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The rery classification of these fibulae into late Roman and early Saxon, 
shows the difficulty of appropriating such articles to the right owners, and 
it is most remarkable that nothing is said about the original Celtic race, 
which, according to the common belief, must have formed the mass of the 
population in the fourth and first-half-of-the-tifth century. Mr, Smith, in 
his yeiy interesting work on Eichborough, says that '* the Roman coins, 
urns, and other objects of Roman fabrication, sometimes found with Saxon 
lemains, do not prove an earlier date ; but they tend to show that the Saxons 
adopted many of the Roman customs and observances after the Roman 
forces were withdrawn from Britain." * But this influence could only 
have been derived from the native Kentish stock, for the Romans had already 
lefit them ; and it necessarily follows, if they, the native race, had learned 
aught from the Romans, we should expect to find some memorials left of 
them. If, however, they had not had the benefit of Roman art, or not 
profited by it, they could have done nothiug for the Saxons. But Mr. 
Smith farther tells us that ** the connection between the workmanship of 
the latest Roman and the earliest Saxon personal ornaments, is often so 
close that it is difficult to distinguish between the two."f 

The difficulties connected with the received history derived from the 
imperfections and contradictions of the writers of the fifth and succeeding 
centuries, are increased by the irreconcileable evidence of these remains. 
" The objects found in them," says Mr. Smith, speaking of these burial 
places, " are not only frequently of Roman oiigin, but they show, in many 
instances, that Roman habits and customs had been adopted and associated 
vdth those of the new inhabitants, to £in extent which must considerably 
modify our assent to the popular belief that the Saxon invasion either exter- 
minated the Roman monuments or the influence of Roman civilization." | 

But if the population, or any part of it, was Celtic (and by Celtic I mean 
Welsh), it was itself utterly exterminated, and the language annihilated, 
even to the names of places and estates, which, notwithstanding all 
attempts to give them a Celtic origin, are clearly and indisputably 
Teutonic. Nothing, indeed, is more singular than the total oblivion of 
any people except Romans and Saxons, not merely in Kent, but in Eng- 
land, during the whole period from the second to the seventh century — 
the Engle, a cognate race with the Sexe, || appearing towards the latter half 

* p. 67. f p. 88. I p. 199. II Sexe, Latinized into Saxones, and coming to us 
through this Latinized form. 
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of the time. Granting, however, that the people of England proper were of 
the Teutonic race, the difficulties vanish, and all becomes reasonable and 
intelligible. The assertion of the national independence, the struggles 
between the great political parties for freedom on one side, and for power 
on the other, continuing through several centuries, and even, I believe, 
mixing themselves up with the Danish occupation in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, take a definite form, and though a regular historical narrative is 
impossible, we may understand the various parties, their objects, and the 
means used in striving for those objects. 

Amongst the general conclusions we may draw from the relics and the 
Inventorium, we have before observed, that there have been cinerary urns 
deposited long before the burial of the unbumed corpses, and the urn has 
been either unknown or unheeded by the later generation. It is found 
broken, but the fragments appear to have been carefully gathered together, 
and deposited again in the grave. 

There seems to have been no particular portion of ground assigned to the 
rich or poor, as the graves where the gold brooches were found had nothing to 
distinguish them, either in position or structure, from those which con- 
tained merely a buckle, the head of a dart, or nothing at all ; the green 
sod covered all alike, and we have a specimen of that feeling of equality 
which formed so remarkable a characteristic of our ancestors. Neither do 
the arrangements dififer at different periods of time ; generation was de- 
posited after generation with the same forms and the same relics. 

The coins found are so few as to be plainly exceptional deposits. They 
are mostly of the lower empire, and I think must be referred to the Roman 
period, or, in the later instances, to persons who had the same religion and 
ceremonies. Roman coins were in circulation after the Romans left the 
kingdom ; but that Saxons just arrived from the Continent (to say nothing 
of the Continental Saxons of that period still using cremation), would 
deposit a piece of money with each corpse seems very improbable. Both 
these and the Roman keys, chatelains, and similar articles, could hardly be 
supposed to be used by a people who must have begun and kept up a work 
of destruction and extermination, instead of adopting the manners and 
manufactures of the Kentish people. 

The crosses serve to show that Christianity was not altogether unknown. 
Fragments and traces of linen and woollen cloth and leather were also 
found. 
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An opinion may be formed from these graves as to the conditioD of the 
people. The principal part seems to have been coffinless ; a shield of 
^rood, mth an iron boss in the centre, fixed with broad-headed silver-gilt 
nails, a spear, a dart, a sword, and a knife,— such are the contents of the 
riohest male graves, and they are rare. Generally a spear or dart, or knife 
and iron buckle may have turned up, but very frequently indeed the result 
was nothing. In the female graves we have beads of amber or glass, or 
coloured pastes, chatelaines, shears, rings, and armlets. The valuable 
gold brooches belonged to men ; some of the rings are silver, but, except 
the brooches, there is nothing of much intrinsic value. In all these 
artidies, however, the influence of Roman art is undoubted. If not the 
work of Boman artists, they are, at any rate, of the Roman school. The 
same may be said of the pottery ; the bright red ware, known as Samian, 
is supposed to have been imported, while the common brown, black, 
or grey vessels were in all probability made in this countiy. But, as 
I have already stated, the actual manufactory does not seem to have 
long survived the recoveiy of the national independence. If the Saxons 
had brought over any such art from the Continent, we might reasonably 
expect that the superior work of the natives would have had a beneficial 
effect upon the pottery, and that at least it would have continued available 
£oT domestic purposes, but of this we find no traces. 

I have already stated tliat the reason of so many earthenware vessels 
being deposited in the graves probably arose from the custom of bathing 
and anointing a corpse before burial. Some were used for libations and 
the funeral feast, and all things connected ^yith it were held sacred, and 
devoted Diis Manibus, How far the Kentish people adopted these prac- 
tices we do not know, but something of the sort seems to have been 
prevalent, if not going to the extent of a regular Roman funeral ; a great 
deal would depend upon the wealth and position of the deceased. 

We may, I think, now agree with Faussett, in assigning these graves to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, who continued to bury their 
dead in these cemeteries long after the Romans left the island, and even, 
till the estabhshment of Christianity. We may also see, with Mr. Smith, 
in the contiguity of the Roman and Romano-British burial-places, the 
result of an amicable relationship. In fact, we have here the proof that 
the Kentish people, who listened to St. Augustine, were as much the 
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descendants of those who opposed the landing of Julias Csesar as the 
present inhabitants are descendants of those who received St. Augustine. 
The Bomans * did not leave Kent of their own accord, they were driven out. 
The Saxons did not come from the Continent and annihilate the previous 
possessors ; the Seze were the original dwellers in, and owners of the land, 
distinguishing themselves as Cantwara, and around them were theremainder 
of the flEmiilj, classified as East, Middle, South, and West Seze. To the 
north was another great Teutonic or Gothic fiunilj, the Engle, which 
finally, but at a very early period, gave its name to the island, as the land 
of the Engle. 

In conclusion, perhaps I may be allowed to put a question to the 
Historic Society. Are there no remains of the inhabitants of the two 
counties whose early condition and fortunes should be the peculiar object 
of our search, contemporary with those in Kent? Several tumuli have 
been opened or removed at Winwick ; others, whose history I am alto- 
gether unacquainted with, are in Dunham Park. Delamere Forest also 
has been the site of an early cemeteiy, and there are remains on the fells 
in Fumess that have never been examined. From what was stated here 
not long ago, the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire might perhaps 
afford a good harvest to an industrious and careful inquirer. Every year 
adds to the discoveiy £ind destruction of these valuable relics, and it is to 
societies like our own that we must trust for preserving and making them 
available to future historians. 



* We get chance glimpses, at times, of the state of a city or nation under the Boman 
government, which are heyond price, as they are applicable to other places in like 
circumstances. The early history of Cologne is especially suggestive. This city wag 
remarkable as a German town in the time of Csesar ; at a later period it heoame a Boman 
Colony, which implies as complete a Boman organization as was possible. In the 
Vitellian wars (a.i). 71) it revolted, and a tribe from the opposite bank of the Bhine sent 
ambassadors to the Town Council, thanking the national Deities, that they had again 
returned into the Germanic family and name, and entreating them to destroy the waDs of 
the Colony — a mere safeguard of slaves : and to kill all ^e Bomans in their district. 
The Council in reply, consider it safer to preserve the walls, and as the colonists had 
been joined with them in marriage, they think that their neighbours could hardly wish 
them to murder their own parents, brothers, and children. — TacUtts Hist, IV,, 64, 65. 
Cologne at that early period was essentially German in race, though Bomanized even 
more than our own Kentish peasants. 
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ON SOME FOSSIL TREES RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT 

BURNLEY. 

By T. T. WUkinson, F.R.A,S„ dc, dc. 
(BiAD 18th Dbobmbib, 1856.) 



DiscoTeries of fossil trees are always interestlDg to Geologists. They 
speak to them of a state of thiogs respecting which history is silent ; and 
of myriads of years gone by which set calculation at defiance. The 
lnxoziant Flora which such remains indicate afford a constant theme for 
their speculations; and although there may be much of reverie in the 
results of such musings, the importance of the subject can scarcely be 
OYerlooked by the more practical portion of mankind, since it has laid the 
foundation of all the somrces of wealth consequent upon the existence and 
magnitude of the Carboniferous strata of our globe. 

In the earlier stages of the science of Geology, for such I presume it 
must now be considered, such discoveries as those to which allusion has 
been made, may have been regarded with more attention than they are 
at present. Their true positions in the classification of the flora of the 
period have been in a great degree fully ascertained ; most of the charateristic 
features of such vegetation may be considered as settled ; and the nature of 
the climate in which it grew and floiuished so abundantly is no longer matter 
of coigecture. The arrangement of the fruit and leaves which have adorned 
the massive branches may still be subject to some slight modifications ; 
but since the connexion between the trunks and their roots has been 
fully determined the value of fossil trees has been much diminished; 
yet notwithstanding this diminution they still possess sufficient attractions 
to warrant a description whenever found, since they furnish us with 
indications of the extent of those dense old-world forests, which have 
played so important a part in the enterprise of the present generation. 

It is now well known that fossil trees exist in most of the coal 
measures of Lancashire and elsewhere. They have been found standing 
erect at Dixon Fold, near Manchester ; in the Victoria Mine at Dukinfield, 
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wh^re their roots have been traced some 18 or SO feet amongst the shale ; 
and at Wolverhampton they are so numerous as to present the appearance of 
a fir wood cut down to the stumps. In the Newcastle coal field erect stems 
are found 1 50 feet below the present surfiEuse. They are also met ^th at 
Claycross, near Chesterfield; at Gndgleith, near Edinburgh; at St. 
Etienne, near Lyons ; and occasionally other forests, more ancient still, 
are indicated by the enstence of tiers of stems eac^ several yards beneath 
the upper trunks. A petrified forest occurs at Portland where the roots of 
the trees still remain in the yegetable soil, whilst their trunks pierce the 
limestone above. Other trees have been found erect on the coast of 
Northumberland. In the Derwent mines they are rery abundant ; and 
in all the coal measures of any extent they may always be met with upon 
due examination. Sir Charles Lyell notices their occurrence in Nova 
Scotia. He says, ** The trunks are hollow cylinders, filled with sand and 
clay, and Calamites abound both here and at Pictou, affording proof that 
the trees have not been drifted from other localities, as was supposed by 
some of our earlier geologists." 

The determination of the real nature of such remains appears to be due 
to the late Mr. Bowman, of Manchester ; for after a lengthened discussion 
on the fossil trees found at Dixon Fold, he concludes : — 

1. " That they were solid, hard-wooded trees." 

2. " That they originally grew and died on the identical spots where 
they are now found interred." 

3. ** That they have become hollow from the decay of their wood by 
natrntd causes still in operation in tropical climates, and have been subse- 
quently filled with foreign inorganic matter, precipitated as a sediment 
from water." — Trans. Manch. Geol. Society, Vol, Lpp. 113-140. 

Mr. Bowman's views were shared by E. W. Binney, Esq., F.RS., also 
of Manchester, and by geologists generally, who further hold that the 
vegetation of the coal measures was aquatic, and that the water was probably 
salt Mr. Binney also agrees with M. Adolphe Brogniart, and others, who 
have been led to conclude that Stigmarise are in reality only the roots of 
SigillarisB, and he figures a specimen in the Memoirs of the Manchester 
Philosophical Society, Vol. VIII. p. 179, from the Dukinfield mine, 
which proves the point almost beyond dispute. More recently, however, 
all possibility of doubt has been removed " by the discovery at St. Helens, 
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aeaf Liverpool, in coal strata, of an upright trunk of a Sigillari®, nine 
feet bigh, with its roots eight or nine feet in length, still attached in their 
natnial position. These roots are undoubted SiigmaruB ficoides, and the 
radicles, formerly considered as leayes, spread out in all directions to the 
extent of several feet.** — (MantdC$ Medals of Creation, Vol, L pp, 143-4.^ 

' SigillarisB, Stigmarisd, Lepidodendra, Oalamites, and Ferns, abound in 
the coal measures at .Burnley. Large masses of black shale are often 
found, which when examined are wholly composed of leaves, fruit, &c., 
together with other remains of a former surface. In the mines near 
Dunoakshaw, a species of charcoal is plentifully mixed with the coal strata 
which still bears the impress of the woody vegetation from which it has 
evidently been formed. 

' But by &r the most interesting disco veiy in this locality was made in 1 85 3 , 
when a considerable number of fossil trees were found when excavating 
for the lower floors of Mr. Dixon's cotton mill, near the Hall Inn, Burnley. 
They were situated at a depth of about twenty-five feet from the surface 
of the present street, in the front of the clifif which overhangs the river 
Brun at this place. About fifteen fine trunks were met with by the 
workmen, in a space measuring 70 feet by 30, and lay in a direction from . 
east to west in the excavation. The surrounding depositions of strata 
appear to have taken place uniformly, and most probably in still water, 
as the superincumbent shale bears every mark of having been undisturbed 
during its formation. The trunks are Sigillarise of the usual species, and 
when found were in an upright position. The roots branched out from 
the bottom of several of the number, thus furnishing additional evidence 
that SdgmarisB are only the roots of SigillarisB, agreeably to the opinion 
of the eminent geologists previously quoted. The outside of each trunk 
was covered with a crust of fine coal, which has evidently been formed 
from the bark of the trees, and the interior is filled with a species of yellow 
sandstone. At the joints this is of a softer nature than the rest of the 
deposit, and stains the fingers like yellow ochre. Small portions of charcoal 
were also found mixed up with this yellow substance in some of the speci- 
mens. One of the trunks measures fifteen inches in diameter ; it divides 
into sections of about a foot in length, and the bark as usual is converted 
into pure coal. . Another is twenty-four inches in diameter, and measures 
nearly eight feet in length. It had perforated hard gray shale for more 
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than six feet iu thicloiess, and the remaining length was imbedded in 
soft sandstone. SeTeral of the trunks had been destroyed by the workmen, 
and the fragments thrown into the river; the cavity of one of these 
measured eighteen inches in diameter, and was beantifolly giooyed 
throughout its whole length. A good sample of the trunks has been 
preserved in the Mechanics' Institution. It measures about twenty-one 
inches in diameter, and presents most of the peculiar features of this 
class of fossils. 

The finest specimen, however, was met with on the 5th of September. 
It consists of two portions, an upper and a lower, which were situated 
about a foot apart, and had evidently been broken and displaced by some 
violent motion of the surrounding strata. The upper portion is two feet 
three inches long, and the top and bottom diameters fourteen and seventeen 
inches respectively ; the lower portion was not followed to its termination, 
but it commenced with a diameter of seventeen inches, and the grooves 
of both portions answered to each other in every particular. The top of 
the lower part was precisely of the same level as the bottom of the upper ; 
thus proving that the dislocation must have taken place horizontally. 
This specimen is completely coated with a layer of fine bright coal, and 
has an indentation on one side which appears to have been produced by 
enormous pressure from without. This cavity is filled with hard gray 
shale, which leaves the surface of the tree when struck with an iron 
implement. 

On the western portion of the excavation other trunks were visible in 
the hard sandstone shale just above the coal measures, and numerous 
specimens of Galamites perforated the rock and shale in all directions. 
Many of these were coated over with a layer of fine coal, and bore a strong 
resemblance to the stalks of full grown sugar canes ; others were even of 
still larger dimensions, indicating a period of most luxurious vegetation. 
One of the StigmariaB exhibits a well defined pith of about three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, extending through its whole length ; and another 
specimen branches oflF in two directions, very similar to those figured by 
Mr. Binney in the communication previously noticed. The swelling where 
this portion has been joined to the trunk is well defined, and from the fact 
of the roots being nearly horizontal and the trunks vertical, we are enabled 
to infer that the depression of the crust of the earth by which these 
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miiams were transferred from the surface to their present position was 
prodnoed hy forces comparatiyely uniform and without much violence. 

The bed upon which the roots rest is covered with the remains of 
jegBMjxm. Seed-cones and Ferns occur in abundance, and several 
specimens of the latter have been procured, which exhibit not merely the 
usual symmetrically disposed fronds, but also the solid stems, from which 
the foliage branches off in all directions. One of the finest of these 
measures about twenty inches in length, by twelve in breadth, and appears 
to be the middle portion of a much larger plant. It is in the possession of 
Hr. Joseph Whitaker, who has preserved a considerable number of these im- 
pressions. The strata in which these remains have been found lie imme- 
diately above the Lancashire coal formation, and the Calamites correspond 
in ohaxBcter with those found perforating the white sandstone rock at 
Fickap Quarry, in Habergham Eaves, at a short distance from Burnley. 
Beckoning from the present surface of the street to where the fossil trees 
were situated we have a succession of common debris, fine sand, clay 
nuxed with rounded pebbles, gray shale, soft sandstone, hard gray shale— 
in which the fossils occur ; and these are followed successively by shale 
of a still liarder kind, bastard iron ore, and coal seams. 

Had the excavations proceeded farther many other trunks would no 
doubt have been disinterred, and hence "it is impossible to resist the 
conviction that the earth may contain innumerable forests entombed on 
the spots where they grew, many of which wiU ultimately be brought to 
light by the progress of discovery. So much information has been derived 
from these and similar discoveries relative to the formation of coal, that 
an opinion now generally prevcdls that the vegetation which produced the 
coal grew in broad and shallow lagoons or sheets of water, receiving at 
intervals deposits of silt and mud, the detritus of neighouring land. These 
streams were speedily filled up by the growth of a profusion of StigmarisB, 
until, by the accumulation of mud, silt, sand, and the admixture of decayed 
v^etable matter, the lagoon was converted into a morass. A fresh vege- 
table growth now ensued of a somewhat different character, consisting of 
seedlike plants, Equiseta and Calamites, with here and there a larger tree. 
The spoils of these plants may have furnished materials for beds of peat 
and coal, resting on a base composed of the remains of Stigmarise. The 
lagoon, or the morass, by the repeated subsidences, may have simk 
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beneath the level of the sea, and have rendered the basin the receptacle 
of alternating deposits of sand and claj, and may thus haye produced tlie 
strata of sandstone, or limestone, which occur between seams of coal. As 
each deposit was formed it may have been coYcred, either wholly or in 
part, by a lagoon, when the same succession of yegetable growth and 
deposit may have ensued." — (Richatdson's Geology and Paleontology y by 
Wnghty pp. 440-442.; 

The accuracy of these views appears to be fully preyed by the fossils 
found at Burnley. Their existence here, and in so many other localities, 
together with the thick coal measures beneath, indicate a luxuriant vege- 
tation during the Carboniferous period, with which even that of the present 
tropical regions will scarcely admit of comparison. Some idea, however, 
of the magnificent Flora which then abounded in these districts may be 
formed from what is here advanced ; but the contrast which this presents 
to that afforded by the woods and forests which now grow on the surface, 
is not more striking than the discrepancy which exists between the Zook^ 
of the PalsDOzoic formations and those which now form the crust of the 
habitable globe. 
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ON COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY CONSIDERED AS AN AID 

TO HISTORY. 

By Bev, Arthur Ramsay, M*A. 
(Bkad 12th Febbuabt, 1807.) 



It has more than once been observed that, in our ordinary conversation 
and writing, we are prone to use the term Histoiy in a somewhat partial 
and restricted sense. We are apt to apply it either to a mere profitless 
biography of kings and queens, men and women differing in little, except 
in position, from more ordinary mortals ; or to an account of the political 
schemes and petty intrigues of rival statesmen, together with a bare, dry 
record of battles fought, towns and provinces taken and retaken, treaties 
made and broken, the cabals of Parliaments, the enactments of laws, and 
the disputes of theologians ; or, at best, to a doll detail of disconnected 
facts and dates, occasionally intermixed with, and relieved by, brilliant and 
highly-wrought pictures of extraordinary scenes and characters. Such, 
however, is not the manner in which History should be conceived of, or 
written. We may possess a perfect knowledge of the events of a nation's 
life, and the order of time in which they occurred ; we may understand the 
outward form of its poUtical, legal, and civil institutions ; we may follow 
the march of its armies, and accompany the settlement of its colonies, and 
yet be profoundly ignorant of its history. For History, in its truest and 
most comprehensive sense, must be something more than this. It must 
not merely narrate the occurrence of certain facts and events, but set in 
order, animate, and give expression to these ; unfold their origin and point 
out their connection ; show how they are hooked and linked together in the 
" never-ending still beginning '* chain of causes and consequences ; and, 
above all, trace the working of the motive power which underlies them all. 
It must reflect the spirit of the nation whose career it depicts ; lay hold of 
the salient points of its character ; examine the principles and passions by 
which its people were swayed and agitated ; investigate the various turns 
and windings of the national current of thought and feeling ; enter into, 
realize, and in some degree sympathize \vith these, in order more fully to 
understand their influence and dcvelope their working. Moreover, it must 
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not omit to bring into Tiew somewhat of the inner, as well as the outward 
life of the people whose fortunes it follows ; to enquire into their mould of 
mind and tone of thought ; to trace the gradual progress of their literature, 
science, and art; the growth of their commercial and manufacturing 
industry; and to give viyid and graphic pictures of the peculiar man- 
ners, the domestic, familiar, and daily habits and feelings prevalent at 
different stages of the nation's life, as illustrating its social and individual 
development. 

When taken in this wide and expansive sense, History may stretch forth 
her tendrils, and derive nourishment and support from almost eveiy 
department of knowledge. In short, there is hardly a sin^e branch of 
science or art which may not contribute its quota to the enlaigement and 
elucidation of Histoiy. 

Poetry and mythology, sculpture and painting, geography, geology, and 
astronomy, archaeology, ethnology, and philology, may all be brought to 
bear upon this study, and each in its turn may assist in unravelling its 
intricacies, throwing light upon its dark points, and clearing away the mists 
in which prejudice, party spirit, or the lapse of time may have enveloped it. 

With regard to the first of these — Poetry — it is itself the earliest form 
of History ; much ancient History is known to us in no other form ; and 
it has been asserted in a paradox, which has more truth in it than at first 
sight appears, that Poetry is truer than History. We have already seen 
that a great historian must have several of the mental characteristics of the 
poet ; above all, must have the poet's imagination ; must be able to pass 
out of his own time and his own feelings, £ind to throw himself into the 
times and the feelings of the people about whom he is writing ; and we 
may observe that several of the greatest historians, Herodotus, Livy, and 
our modem historian of England, have had much of the poet's character 
and disposition about them. We must, moreover, all of us have experienced 
the service which Poetry may render to History, in giving vividness and dis- 
tinctness to our conceptions of the men who lived, and the deeds which were 
done in other days. Thus it has come to pass that there are few portions 
of History more familiar to the majority of Englishmen than those which 
are treated of by Shakespeare in his historicsd plays. For through that 
marvellous power which he has of transplanting himself, heart and soul, 
into other times, he enables us to realize the characters of the men and 
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women of those days, and the scenes through which they passed, in a 
manner which the elaborate descriptions of Hame, Smollett, and Lingard 
never can do. As has been well remarked, ** Poetiy has a precious power 
of its own for the preservation of historical truth ; can so revivify the past ; 
can put such life into it as to make it imperishable." 

But independently of this faculty of irradiating and elucidating history, 
Poetry has an historical value of its own ; for Poetiy is the expression of the 
spiiit of the age, as History is of its fieu^ts. Poetry is, as it were, the pulse 
of society ; it represents the various currents of a nation's thoughts and 
idelii^ ; for the poet is the man of his time, the man who gives the most 
distinct utterance to the deepest and strongest passions and feelings of his 
time. Thus Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, Byron, Coleridge, and Tennyson 
aie all types and indices of their ages. They speak out clearly and forcibly 
that which the educated mass of the nation are most wanting to speak ; 
they give shape and substance to the dreams of many minds, and express 
the wants oi many hearts ; and thus, in studying a nation's poetiy, we are 
studying, at the same time, its inner history. 

Mythology contains the preface and germ of much positive his- 
toiy ; and the legendary lore of nations has always filled a large space 
in their historical literature. We have, in our own day, seen a great 
historical mind clearing away, with wonderful skill and sagacity, the mists 
and shadows which gather round the mythological fountain of a nation's 
history ; and actually making discoveries of historic truth in what used to 
appear so inextricably fabulous as the early histoiy of Bome. 

Geography has been termed both the ** Handmaid of Histoiy," and ** one 
of the eyes of History ;" and certainly, without some knowledge of Geo- 
graphy, Histoiy cannot be properly understood. Our conceptions of the 
great events in a nation's history must necessarily be both indistinct and 
imperfect, unless we have some knowledge of the country in which they 
occurred. But it is not merely for the clearer conception of facts and 
eyents that Geography is useful. Without some acquaintance with physi- 
cal Geography we can hardly read aright a people's character, — can hardly 
xmderstand why certain nations have played certain parts in the great drama 
of the world's history, and exercised certain lasting influences on mankind 
in general ; why certain places have been the scenes of particular actions ; 
how advantage of position, configuration of surface, and peculiarity of 
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climate affect a nation's habits, manners, tone of thon^^t, and individuality 
of character, and, consequent! j, affect its actions and its history. With such 
knowledge, we can the better understand why certain nations took a certain 
course in their migrations ; how Athens became the " Mother of arts and 
eloquence," Borne the " Mistress of the world,*' Venice the *' Bride of the 
sea," and London the ** Capital of the universe ;" why certain towns were 
founded at particular spots, and have become celebrated for their architec- 
tural, commercial, or manufiActuring pre-eminence ; we may realize how 
much Athens owed to her climate, and England owes to her insular position. 

Ethnology again is, equally with Geography, so intimately connected 
with History as to form almost a part of it. 

Geology and Archaeology of late years have also asserted their claims, 
and vindicated their titles to be expositors and illustrators of Historic 
Science. 

I have not spoken of Painting or Sculpture, merely because it appears 
sufficiently obvious to the most superficial thinker that these are visible 
and powerful aids and exponents of History, appealing, as they do, to our 
senses, and placing the most striking scenes of former times, and the most 
remarkable actors in them before our very eyes. 

But beyond those which I have already noticed, there yet remains 
another of these above-mentioned aids of History, which I have reserved to 
the last, because, as the title of my paper indicates, I intend to dwell prin- 
cipally upon it. Though one of the most important, it is, at the same time, 
one whose value is, or at least hitherto has been, least recognised. 

Philology — ^for such is the science I mean — ^is a term which may be 
used in two somewhat different senses. It may mean a deep research into, 
and an extended knowledge of, ancient and modem languages, enabling its 
possessor to interpret the one by the other accurately and elegantly ; and 
since much historical literature is written in languages different from our 
own, it is manifest enough that the study and knowledge of these is not 
only an aid, but an indispensable requisite to him who would clearly 
examine and fully understand the history of foreign nations. 

But tliere is another sense in which the term Philology is and may be 
used, namely, a research into the origin and formation of different lan- 
guages, and different dialects of the same language, together with^ a 
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comparison of these among themselves, with a yiew to discover their 
affinities, and trace their connexion. This branch of the science, which 
IB usually termed Comparative Philology, includes an examination into the 
origin and meaning of the names of countries and nations, their mountains, 
lakes, rivers, and forests; their promontories, bays, and islands; their 
towns and villages, customs and institutions, as well as an investigation of 
tihe successive changes which the nomenclature of these has undergone ; 
and it is to this branch of the subject that I must confine myself this 
erening. 

The application of this department of learning to Histoiy had been 
hardly more than attempted before the time of Niebuhr, who has handled 
it with exquisite skill, and deduced most important historical conclusions 
from a searching examination of the names and dialects of the different 
Latin tribes. Muller, Boeckh, Pritchard, Latham, Worsae, and others 
have, with more or less success, followed in his wake, and much also has 
been done by them. Still the principles, which they have most ingeniously 
worked out in a few individual instances, either with reference to the 
illustration of a particular period, or to the promotion of a favourite theory, 
have not yet been applied to History in general as extensively as they 
might be. As, through the study of the fossil remains of extinct animals. 
Comparative Anatomy has unveiled the physical and natural history of 
former ages, so, by an examination of the fragments of dead languages, and 
a comparison of their relations to living ones, Comparative Philology, when 
swayed by a skUful hand, may disinter and bring to light many portions of 
Ancient History ; may trace the course of various streams of population, 
and track, so to speak, the very footmarks of mighty nations in their emi- 
grations and immigrations. And not only may this be done, but it actually 
has been done. Were it not for the application of Comparative Philology, 
we should probably never have known the real origin of the Goths, who 
overthrew the Roman empire, and who were generally supposed to have 
been of a Thracian stock, until an examination of the specimen of their 
language, afforded us in the version of the Gospels by Ulphilas, their bishop, 
in the fourth century, proved that they were more nearly allied in kindred 
to the northern families of the great German race. In like manner the 
Gipsies were generally supposed to have been of Egyptian origin, until an 
examination of their language proved them to have come irom the banks 
of the Indus ; and the history and origin of various African and American 
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tribes, and of the Poljnesian races, have been illustnted and elucidated to 
a considerable extent by an enquiry into the relations of their languages. 

But to return to ground more familiar to us, and to take our own 
country, what a vast amount of history may we eztnu^ from a careful 
analysis of the names of the more prominent features of the land ; of its 
counties and other divisions, its towns and villages, and even the streets of 
these latter; as well as from the nomenclature of its legal, civfl, and 
political institutions; the names of its wild and domestic animals, its 
weapons of war, articles of food and clothing, and implements of husbandry 
and agriculture ; an amount so great, that an eloquent modem writer has, 
with reason, declared that even if all other records had perished, " any one 
with skill to analyse the language might re-create for himself the history of 
the people speaking that language, might come to appreciate the divers 
elements out of which that people was composed, in what proportion they 
were mingled, and in what succession they followed one upon the other.'* 

It is clear that any attempt to illustrate the truth of these remarks, to 
be successful, must, to a great extent, be of a popular character, and deal 
with facts which are well known, and have been often dwelt upon. Even 
in the application of these fiEicts there can be but little of novelty, although 
it may be useful to collect a few of them together, and to point out the 
amount of historical knowledge which may be derived from them when 
taken collectively. Prefacing thus much, I propose to bring forward a few 
popular illustrations of the information which may be deduced from an 
analysis of the philological history of our own country. 

The earliest name under which we read of any portion of this island, 
namely, Gassiterides, or the tin country, points at once to the mineral 
wealth, and to the commercial nature of the country. Yet this name, being 
not native but foreign, can afiford us no information as to the origin and 
nature of the inhabitants. The other early names of the Island, however, 
such as Britannia (probably a Celtic term), Albion, i.e, the land of hills, 
Ynis-wen, or White Island, Kymru (the name of the west), and Lloegr (the 
name of the east and southern parts), these four last undeniably Celtic, at 
once instruct us as to what family the aborigines of our country belonged. 
But even if these ancient names of the country itself were unknovm to us, 
still we could form something more than a conjecture on the subject, from 
an examination of our oldest geographical terms. The ordinary names of 
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the great fSeatares of the land, of our mountains (such as Pen-j-gwent, 
SoowfeU, HelTellyn, Skiddaw, and Cader Idris); of our riyers (such as 
Ayon, Derwent, Don, Isis, Ouse, Usk, and Esk) ; of our forests (such as 
Arden and Dean); and of our oldest tovpns (as London, Lincoln, and 
Gazlisle), would at once indicate that the earliest inhabitants of this country 
were of the Celtic race, having probably immigrated hither from Gaul. 
By a minute and searching analysis of their language, and a comparison 
of it with the Sanskrit and other Indo-European languages. Dr. Pritchard 
has clearly proved that these Celts were of Eastern origin. 

Bat the application of Philology may not only enlighten us as to their 
early origin, it would also, supposing all other written documents to have 
perished, enable us, in a degree, to reconstitute their latter history. For 
instance, in the names of many of our towns, such as Lincoln, Winchester, 
Gloueester, Leicester, Dorchester, Caerleon, &c., we find a Celtic stem, 
with a Latin adjunct grafted on it ; and we may observe, that in all these 
the Latin element consists of some such word as colonia, castra, legio, or 
strata, terms which naturally indicate the presence of a great military and 
colonizing people, at one time masters of this island. If, moreover, we 
happen to know the names of other of our towns during the occupation of 
the country by this people, we may infer even more than this ; for we may 
observe that they did not give to the towns which they found new names 
derived from their own language, but rather latinised the existing names. 
Thus Caer-Ebndc or Eborac become Eboracum ; Llyn Dinas, Londinium ; 
Caer-leol, Luguvallum, (vallum being a literal translation into Latin of the 
Celtic Caer) ; Dur-whem, Durovemum ; Caer Gloyiis, Glevum ; and Caer 
Seiont, Segontium. And not only so, but even in the names which were 
given at this period to the different tribes or families occupying the various 
divisions of the land, we may generally trace some Celtic element, such as 
car, tre, or dwr, as in Oomavii, Coritani, Tnnobantes, Attr^batii, Durotriges, 
&o. This general retention of the native name seems partially to glance 
at the fact that the Eomans, in taking possession of the land, did not 
exterminate or drive out the Celts ; in fact, never wholly conquered them. 
Yet that they were so driven out and conquered by some nation mightier 
than themselves, we may conclude from the almost total absence of any 
admixture of their language in the heterogeneous elements which make up 
our own, and from the frequency of Celtic names in Wales, Cornwall, 
and Cumberland ; and the survival of the Celtic language in the first of 
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these divisions, we may draw the inference that the early inhabitants of 
Britain were compelled by their conquerors to take refuge amid the wilds 
and fastnesses of these parts of their native land. 

Moreoyer, the nation which did so drive out these Celts has left unmis- 
takeable traces of their occupation of the countiy in the language which 
we ordinarily use at the present day; and from this a) one, were there 
nought else to tell us, we might ascertain that this second class of inyaders 
were members of the great Teutonic family, and that their mastery over 
the countiy was complete, settled, and of considerable duration. For their 
tongue forms the great basis of our language. The broad features of 
nature, sun and moon, earth and heaven, fire, air, and water, day and 
night, morning and evening ; the names of the primary social relations, 
such as father, mother, husband and vdfe, brother and sister, son and 
daughter ; of the domestic animals, th^ products of the earth, and the 
instruments used in cultivating it, are all Teutonic. From a consideration 
of the names of the counties of England, such as Nor/b^, Suffolk, "Essex, 
Middle^^rr, Sus^^^, we might deduce the fact that these Teutonic invaders 
principally settled in the eastern and southern parts of the island. 

But while we find the Saxon thus forming the staple of our language 
we may observe that it is overlaid with many words of a totally different 
order, belonging not to the Teutonic, but to the Bomance languages. And 
we may further remark, that the great mass of terms which signify position, 
preeminence, dignity or honour, are of this latter tongue, a noticeable fact, 
from which, had we no other information to guide us, we might at once 
confidently conclude that this third class of invaders became in their turn 
the ruling power. 

Instances of the rule which I have mentioned will at once occur to every 
one. A few of the most apparent are sovereign, prince, duke, count, baron, 
marshal, chancellor, treasurer, mayor, peer, parliament, palace, castle, 
throne, sceptre, and homage. The principal exceptions are earl (which is 
Danish), sheriff, knight, king, and queen ; and with reference to these two last 
remarkable exceptions, it has been well observed, " that they would make 
us, even did we know nothing of the actual facts, suspect that the chieftain 
of tliis ruling power came in, not upon a new title, not as overthrowing a 
former dynasty, but claiming to be in the rightful line of succession ; that 
the true continuity of the nation had not, in fact any more than in word, 
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been entirely broken, but survived, in due time to assert itself anew." But 
there are oilier tokens preserved in our language, besides those already 
leferred to, of the Saxon having been, for a time at least, an inferior and 
oppressed race. Not only all titles of honour, but the terms of war and 
government ; all that pertains to chivaliy, and the chase ; all articles of 
fauniiy, coTufbrt, and personal adornment ; and the names of cooked meats, 
are all Norman ; while it has been an oft-repeated remark, that the names of 
the domestic animals themselves, while alive, are almost universally Saxon. 
We inight instance ox, steer, cow, sheep, calf, deer, swine, fowl, as 
compared with beef, mutton, veal, venison, pork. From these voices of 
language alone, we should be able to tell, even had we lost all other history 
of our countiy, that the bulk of our population was Saxon, and that they 
were overcome by, subjected to, and finally amalgamated with, a body of 
Norman invaders ; just as we before concluded from the position of those 
among whom Celtic terms are most frequent, that these were the earliest 
inhabitants of the island, and were driven into its mountains and comers by 
an iimption of Saxons. 

But in addition to these two great elements of our language, we find 
especially in the northern and north-eastern parts of England, many names 
of places of a Scandinavian origin, or at least having a Scandinavian ter- 
mination, such as by, toft, thorpe, thwaite, haughyfeU, 

The frequency of these and similar terminations in the northern counties, 
and more especially in the eastern parts, would give us a good hint as to 
the position of the nations to whom we owe them ; while their predominance 
on the coast, would lead us to suspect that they proceeded from the 
invasions of a maritime people ; and this suspicion would be confirmed into 
certainty, as we observed, how many of our words relating to seafaring 
matters (such as ship, sail, skipper, steersman, &c.) may be referred to a 
Scandinavian origin. We might also remark, that the invaders in question 
have left among us many words indicating the presence of a nation imbued 
with a spirit of mercantile enterprise, such as CheapsidiQ, ChepBtoWt 
Chipping Norton, Oojomanthorpe, CopgeoYe, all containing the same element 
as Copenhagen < the harbour of merchants.* 

From similar sources we might further collect the names of their great 
chieftains, and the seats of their principal conquests : for Guthrum or 
€h>rm. Grim and Sweyn have identified themselves with such places as 
Ormskirk, Ormsby, Grimsby, Grimsthorpe, Grimsdale, Swainby, and 
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Swainthorpe. That they were heathens we nught gather from such names 
as Tursdale, Baldersby, Fraisthorpe, places which are deriyed from the old 
heathen gods, Thor, Balder, and Freyer ; and that they remained until 
after they had become Christians, we might conclude from such names as 
Bishopsthorpe, Nunthorpe, Kirkby, Crosby, Ac. Furthermore, these 
Scandinavians or Northmen comprised both Norwegians and Danes, and 
the constant occurrence of the Norwegian terms haugh, tam,feU, Bud force 
in the mountainous districts of the north, at once leads us to the fiEu;t that 
the former class of northmen settled principally in those parts of the island 
which most nearly corresponded in physical features to their own native 
land. The frequency of the Norwegian term firth on the eastern coast of 
Scotland would suggest the same inference. 

The succession of these different nations might moreover be often 
inferred even from single words. Thus Maes-hir (Welsh) is the " long 
field," but the Saxons say Maserfeld or Mackerfield, literally " the long 
field-field ; " and Wans-beck-water, the name of a stream, is made up of 
three words, each signifying * water ' ; the first Danish, the second Anglo- 
Saxon, and the last modem English, and each given by people who were 
evidently ignorant of the meaning of the former term. Thus the Danes 
naturally called the stream Vand, i.e. water ; the Saxons coming after them, 
ignorant of the meaning of Vand or Wans, retained that word, and added to 
it their own term for stream, * beck,' and so the name became Wans-beck, 
i.e. * Water- water' ; one further addition by those who knew the meaning 
of neither wans nor beck, made the name equivalent to * Water-water-water.' 
Another still more remarkable instance is the name Tor-pen-how-hill, the 
appellation of a hill in Cumberland, composed of four words, each of which 
means * hill.'* 

What I have said may in some slight and imperfect degree show how 
the history of a nation may be partially traced from its language, and 
the nomenclature of its hills, rivers, counties, and towns. As regards 
our own towns especially, much light might be thrown upon the early 
history of many of them, by an enquiry into the meaning and origm of 
their present and former names, and the titles of their streets, gates, and 
buildings. To be convinced of this we have only to examine simultaneously 
maps of the British empire, as it existed during the Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman periods. There we may see a little history traced in the successive 
changes of the name of many a place. 

* For these iustances I am indebted to Dr. Hume. 
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Ijet OS take for instance the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne. We see it in the 
first mentioned map, marked as a Roman station under the name of Pons MMi. 
This yeiy appellation acquaints us with the cause of the origin of the town. 
The town came to the hrldge, just as in Aldborough the ancient Isurium, the 
majority of the population have moved to Botoughbridgey a mile distant, and 
though Aldborough is the parish, and Boroughbridge but a district, Borough- 
bridge is really the town. So the bridge over the Tyne attracted a population 
to Pons iEllii. ^lius is said by some, but on very slender authority, to 
have been a Eoman centurion, who gave his name to the town. This 
however matters but little. Let us now turn our eyes to a map of England 
daring the Saxon period, and we find Pons JElii has become Munes-ceaster, 
or Monks-city. And why so ? Now there is in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, about a mile and a half from the town, a pretty little suburb 
called Jesmond, the walk to which, in my younger days, used to be a 
favourite one vrith the inhabitants. Houses have gradually crept towardd 
this suburb, and of late a cemetery has been laid out there, and ere many 
years are over, its name, its locality, and its existence will perhaps have 
been swallowed up in that of Newcastle, or probably be known to antiquaries 
alone. Yet to this little suburb did Newcastle owe its name of Monks- 
chester, and not unlikely, somewhat of its prosperity. Jesmond is but a 
corruption of Jesus-mount, and here there was a holy well, the resort of 
numerous pilgrims. The well is, I believe, still to be seen ; and the street 
along which the pilgrims passed is still called Pilgrim street. Many other 
names such as the Black Friary, Low Friar lane, &c., testify to the fact that 
Munesceaster or Newcastle, was at one time the resort of monks and friars. 
Its modem name, moreover, derived as it is from the new castle which 
Bobert of Normandy built there, also involves a little piece of history. 

Take again such a town as Bath, with its Celtic appellation Caer Brithow, 
and the numerous ciurious legends appertaining to it at this early period ; 
its Boman titles, Aquse CalidaB and Aquae Solis or Sulis, indicating that its 
springs had already been discovered, while its Saxon names Bathan-ceaster, 
and Akemannes-ceaster or Aching-man*s city, show that the healing nature 
of these springs was also known ; and what a fund of information have 
we involved in the very name of a town. 

The various names Ynis-Witryn, Avalonia, Glcestingbyrig, which tha^ 
town of Glastonbury has gone through ; the ancient and modem names of 
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Ghester, Carlisle, Winchester, York, and many others, cannot fieiil to be 
suggestive to the loTer of histoiy. 

And even out of our own country, such names as Jerusalem, Jericho, 
(the city of priests), Damascus, Murviedro (the muri veteres of Saguntum), 
Saragossa, Orleans, Petershurg, Copenhagen, and hundreds of otheis, 
contain within themselves a fund of half-hidden histoiy. 

Much also may be learned from groups of names. For instance, the 
Course of the Roman wall might he traced from the names which occur 
in its neighbourhood, such as Wall-town, Welton, Wallwick, Thirlwall, 
Wallsend, &c. Names with similar terminations, such as " hy," ** feld," 
" ley," &C., are constantly found lying together in groups within some fixed 
area, thus denoting the settlements of some distinct race or family. 

Historical information to a considerable extent may also he gleaned from 
the consideration and examination of names of places connected with the 
history of commerce, such as Worsted in Norfolk (once the principal seat 
of the manufactures of " worsted stufis,** introduced into England hy the 
Flemings) ; Tarifa (whence our modem term tariff j ; Damascus giving name 
hoth to the article damask, and to the Damson or Damascene plum, 
Cambray to cambric, Moussul to muslin, Damietta to dimity, DTpres to 
diaper, Calicut to calico, Drogheda to drugget, Guingamp to gingham, 
Chalons to shalloon, Nankin to nankeen, Serica to silk, Pergamus to 
parchment. Oporto to port, Xeres to sherry, Ascalon to the scallion, Corinth 
to currants, Bayonne to bayonet, Cambodia to gamboge, Cerasus to the 
cheny, and the river Phasis to the pheasant. There is hesides these 
another large and instructive class of countries and cities, in which the 
founders of a town or colony have interwoven their own names or that of 
some friend or relation. Such are Alexandria, Antioch, Seleucia, Ptolemais, 
Saragossa (i.e. Caesarea Augusta), Orleans (ancient Aurelianis, from the 
Emperor Aurelian), Constantinople, Adrianople, Edinburgh or Dunedin 
{Edwin's town), St. Albans, Colombia, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Tasmania, 
Xiouisiana, Maryland, Carolina, Aimapolis, Hydrabad, Aurungabad, Port- 
madoc, Tremadoc, (i.e. Mr.Maddock's town), Edgeworthstown, Birmingham, 
(i.e. Beorm-inga-ham, the home of the descendants of Beorm), Clapham, 
Carshalton (i.e. Carew's old town), Ormskirk, Grimsby, and others, to which 
many other curious instances might be added. 

The names of many of our streets and buildings are also £raught 
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with rich historical associations, and much historical information. The 
word street itself, derived, as it is, from the Eoman stratum, like the 
termination coin, suggests to us, one important fact of histoiy. The Saxons 
less civilized, while they have left us many terms denoting a settlement, 
such as shire, set (in Dorset, Somers^), ton, ham, stead, and stock, have 
bequeathed us no word signifying a line of houses, unless it be the word 
road, and the term chair, commonly used in the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for a narrow lane or alley. The Danes have left us traces of their occupa- 
tionr in the word gate, of frequent occurrence in the towns of York and 
Bipon, derived from the Scandinavian term gata, a street, and not equivalent, 
as is erroneously supposed, to the English word gate. From the Normans 
•we have row, (i.e. rue, a street), court, alley, terrace, &c. In London, St 
Clement Danes, St. Olaves, &c., remind us of the Danes, Addle street 
(from King Athelstane) of the Saxons, Fleet street, Holbom (i.e. Old 
Bourne), Tyburn (i.e. brook of the Tye, Marybone (Mary-le-boume), Upper 
and Lower Brook street, of the course of the streams ; the Sanctuary, of 
the time when, entrenched in what was once the deep morass of Thomey, or 
•Thorny island, and under the shadow of the holy Abbey, our sovereigns 
felt most secure in their palace at Westminster. The Strand, with the 
streets running out of it called after ducal names, Villiers street, Bucking- 
ham, Exeter, Cecil, Burleigh, Arundel, Norfolk, and Duke street, of the 
time when this was the site of the palaces of our nobility, with their gardens 
extending to the river ; while Charing Cross, in memory of Eleanor the 
beloved queen (la chore reine) of Edward I., recalls one of the most touching 
scenes of English history. 

In Liverpool, Chapel street. Castle street, Tower gardens, and others, 
might easily be connected with similar associations. 

And not only are the names of a nation's provinces, towns, manufactures, 
and article^ of daily sight and use, important to the student of history, in 
the manner which I have been pointing out, but the whole language of a 
people is an exponent and type of that people*s character, feelings, and 
thoughts. Many instances will at once occur to any one who thinks of 
words, which could only belong to a particular people. Thus the French 
have many words and phrases to which we have no equivalent, merely 
because we are deficient in the feeling which gives them ; and so with 
other nations. Proverbs and other forms of expression may also illustrate 
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a sation^s character and habits. Thus " Judge not a ship as she lies in the 
stocks," indicates a maritime nation, while " A pin a day is a groat a 
year," " A penny saved is a penny gained," " Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves," ** All is not gold that glitters," 
savour of a commercial, money-loving people. Many other instances might 
be taken from other nations besides our own ; and the various modes of 
forming a sentence, the peculiar idioms and common abbreviations preva- 
lent among the inhabitants of different countries, might all be made to 
serve this same end of illustrating national character. In this way, too, 
may Philology be made subservient to History. 

In short, to quote words far wiser and truer than any I can say, " The 
great business of Philology is to preserve and uphold the union of the past 
with, the present and future, to secure the records of the human mind from 
being eHSBu:ed and disfigured by time, to search out and trace the pedigree 
of all our thoughts and feelings, and to set forth the whole history of man- 
kind as in a map, with its mountain chains of religion stretching from clime 
to clime, its streams of poetry, descending from them to fertilize and 
beautify the vallies, its gardens of art, its groves and forests of philosophy 
growing along their banks, and all the varieties of custom and manner that 
gather and settle beside them." 
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COMMERCE OF THE MEDIAL EAST. 

By John Locke, A.B., F.S.8. ; Dublin. 

(RiAD 19th Fbbbuabt, 1857.) 



It is siDgolar and unaccountable how greatly we have neglected tho 
commercial advantages of the countries surrounding the Persian Gulf, 
which I have designated the Medial East, while trade with the extreme 
"E^t, even with ultra-Gangetic Empires, has been so zealously promoted. 
An enterprising traveller has just succeeded in crossing Central Africa, 
approximating the limit of preceding adventurers, who had started from its 
Western and Northern shores ; and ample returns, though long deferred, 
may he expected from the seed thus casually sown on a rich soil, where 
man, like the products of the land wherein he dwells, is a weed in the 
total absence of all civilized culture. But how little know we of the more 
contiguous and accessible interior of the Arabian Peninsula, whose twelve 
millions of people are in urgent need of those distinctive manufactures 
within our power to import. Sweeping daily around the coast in our 
ocean steamers, we touch only at one point. There, intrenched in impreg- 
nable position upon the salient angle of the peninsula, we have made, 
nevertheless, no systematic arrangements to penetrate the rich districts of 
Yemen, lying on our very bounds, and establish intimate alliance with its 
population, still " men of stature," as the Sabeans of old, and excelling 
all the other tribes in the fruitfulness of their soil and organization of their 
industry. What small comparative benefits, in a commercial point of view, 
have we reaped from the grateful amity of the two Powers, whose influence 
is paramount throughout Arabia and on the shores of the Persian Gulf — 
Turkey, to secure whose independence we have lavished so much blood and 
treasure, and Muscat, whose munificent chief* has frequently reminded us 
that he does not forget the favours conferred, when British aid confirmed 

* He presented to our sailor King, William IV., a seven ty-foar, completely furnishedK 
and armed with ^^ons of the highest fin^. 
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him on his throne, and swept from the sea the Jowasmi pirates, i 
menaced the ascendancy, if not, indeed, the very existence of his singd 
maritime empire. This, (including the fertile "plains of the Batna) extei 
shoreward, with occasional spots of territory, to Cape Delgado, in So( 
Africa, an interval of more than 8,000 miles. The Island of Onm 
(three centimes ago the almost fahnlously wealthy emporium of 1 
Portuguese), and its opposite port of Bender-Ahassi (Gomhroon), acknt 
ledge his sway. His capital is Muscat, the wealthiest city of Arabia, n 
the exception, perhaps, of Jidda, on the eastern coast, the principal entre 
for African merchandise and exchange ; but he usually resides in Zanzil 
which, under his sagacious rule, has become one of the most fertile isla 
in the world, and is the principal source of revenue of this distingois! 
merchant prince. 

Now, the most important preliminary to full development of comm( 
with the medial east is selection of the route best adapted for mercai 
commimicalion and imperial convenience, combining shortness of inte 
with the greatest economy in cost and time of construction. The prop 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez, even if there did not exist 
apparently insurmountable difficulties of exposed portage and shoal ^ 
at both termini, yet neither shortens the present route, nor affords fac 
for opening a single new market. The route within the water-shed of 
Orontes and Euphrates, by rail, canal, and navigable river to Basra, w 
has originated from the genius and travelled experience of Chesney, is 
fairly before the public ; and if the ancient harbour of Seleucia be imprc 
or reconstructed conformably with the requirements of modern naviga 
the section as far as the great caravan station of Aleppo will undoubl 
form a convenient outlet for eastern traffic, as well as for the produc 
the valley of the Upper Euphrates, and of those populous districts (eh 
Christian) situate on the southern slopes of the Taurus and Caucasus ; 
thus far will compensate amply the enterprise of its promoters.* Bu 
Orontes is at least ninety miles out of the direct geographical c( 
between Malta and Busra; and the singularly tortuous line of 
Euphrates through the Mesopotamian plains is just the very longest 
could well be traced from sea to sea. It is suggested also, that 



♦ A considerable detour, however, will be necessary, in order to touch at the poj 
towns and villages. — See Map of Aleppo Portion. 
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strategical aspect cor great highways of oriental traffic ought, other circum- 
stances alike, to he as far withdrawn as practicahle from positions involving 
complications of policy and rival interests, that might arise hereafter. The 
deserts of Khorasan constitute a stronger boundary against aggression than 
seas, or mountains, or embattled walls ; and if ever the hordes of northern 
Autocracy are destined to meet in conflict the merchant "kings of the 
east," the basin of the Upper Euphrates, or valley of the Jordan, is 
most likely to become the battle-fleld. This may not be ; such misfortime 
be aJlax ! But why should we construct a path for possible hostility, if a 
more southerly route offers superior advantages in shortness and facility of 
construction ; and such a route (less by about 540 miles than that of the 
Orontes and Euphrates) is suggested from the Bay of Acre to Hilla, and 
thence by steamer to Busra ; tUe lower reach of the river being compara- 
tively free from those obstructions, the removal of which from the upper 
stream, in order to. render steam navigation practicable, would be a work of 
many years. It may be observed, also, that both engineering science and 
financial prudence dictate the commencement of improvement at the 
embouchure, and thence extending it upwards, according as development 
of resources justifies additional outlay. 

Commencing, then, at Acre, and passing along the foot of Carmel,* 
through the his^ric plains of Esdraelon,f the line would cross the Jordan 
in about the thirty second degree of latitude, and continue on same parallel 
as direct as the nature of the surface admits to the Euphrates. Burckhardt 
and Buckingham affirm, that for several days* journey east of Zaele the 
land is still capable of its ancient culture ; water, the principal element of 
fertility in that climate, being foimd abimdant at a depth of four or 
five feet. And even beyond this district, in the more intractable desert, 
small settlements occur, though few and far apart, where, in the midst of 
scant pastures, vegetables are raised within shelter of the villages, partly 
for local consumption, and partly for barter with the Bedoween. After 
crossing the singular oasis of Anna, I the line is linked with the Euphrates, 
traversing in its latter course the route of the great caravans which, 3,000 
years ago, travelled between Babylon and Tadmor, when Solomon's short- 
lived empire was in the zenith of its glory. 

* See Maps, which have been expressly prepared for this paper, f Hebrew Jezreel. 
I The Geological stmcture is carboniferous, large masses of chalk being scattered 
over the surface. 
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Hilla is within traffic* reach of the rich plain enclosed hj the hifurcadon 
of the rivers, and it only requires the irrigating canals to he repaired or 
partly reconstructed, to render the soil as fruitful as of old, when Strabof 
described the millet as attaining the height of twelve feet. 

Whether the line should be extended (making a detour to avoid the 
pestilent marshes on the river banks) to some deep harbourage on the 
Arabian coast, thus linking with the accessions of Arabian commerce the 
advantage of a more advanced starting-point for India-bound ships, is 
matter for deferred consideration. The route traced on the accompanying 
map would border the trading community of the Beni-Shammar, pass 
through the agricultural districts of the Beni-Tameem, and, touching the 
great oasis of El-Ahsa, through which the whole traffic of El-Nejd passes 
to the gulf, cross a narrow strip of sandy waste to some terminus near El- 
Katif, opposite the pearl coast, and within the spacious portage of Bahrein. 

Bearing in mind that this essay is communicated to a learned society, in 
the i5rst maritime city of the globe, I would deprecate, as inadmissible, the 
plan of a railway to the Indus along shores, nine-tenths of which are sandy 
wastes, in preference to a sjiorter route by steamer.^ Independently of 
our ascendancy in Eastern waters, a world-wide experience proves that the 
ocean is, and must always remain (at least under the present material 
dispensation), the more suitable highway for the exigencies of commerce; 
and circumstances do not warrant the expense of constructing a dictinct 
route for passenger transit. || The navigation of the gulf is less perilous 
than that of the Red Sea, and the telegraph rope, linked at Busra with 
the trans-Syrian wire, and at Curracbee with the Indian lines, will lie 
securely within its depths, forming a stronger and more enduring bond of 
union with England than the united strength of all her military and naval 
Forces in the east. 

• The shifting of goods from river steamer to ocean steamer presents the chief objec- 
tion to this route, which the removal of the bar below Busra, and deepening the river 
itself could alone obviate. The drainage of the marshes is an almost hopeless task, 
and yet without it a continued railway to the deep waters of the gulf would be impracti- 
cable, except by a detour, such as is shown on the map. 

+ 350 years before Strabo's time, Alexander beheld these canals with wonder and 
admiration, steering his boat himself through their intricacies. 

} It is proposed that the steamers should touch at Gombroon. — See Map. 

II The greater danger of the desert than the ocean passage is as evident now as in tho 
time of Alexander and his admiral, Nearchus. 
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The difficulties consequent on railway transit through the desert are 
much exaggerated, while the comparative cheapness and facility of con- 
struction are overlooked. The locomotive may assuredly, with equal 
security and indefinitely greater speed, glide over the weary track than the 
Camel, and, when water is deficient, can carry larger supplies within its 
iron maw. The simoom is infrequent^ and generally innocuous in so high 
a latitude ; and, in any event, is a thousand times less perilous than the 
tempests of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. Those who lu'ge as an insu- 
perable objection the hostility of the Bedoween, forget how speedily, and 
almost bloodlessly, they were humbled some thirty years ago, by a small 
British force, despatched into the interior to support our ally the Prince of 
Muscat. The Turco-Egyptian powers also, on whose friendly co-operation 
we have claims, as justly earned as they are likely to be cheerfully accorded, 
exercise a domiJt influence over aU the wandering txibes. 

And even were we in the last resort to be cast on our own unaided 
resources, the annals of Anglo-Indian empire testify, how easily neutralised 
is the hostility of populations, sundered amongst themselves by undying 
traditional feuds. But, indeed, so far from opposition being anticipated in 
that quarter, we may rather expect that the Arab Nomade, under the 
impulse of the idiosyncrasy of his natural character, would bow to the 
power, that bom of science is controlled by justice, and guided by the plenty- 
bearing hand of commerce ; and would hail with enthusiastic wonder '* th'e 
self-moved chariot, instinct with motion"* — as steady and swift it spans the 
ever-widening circle of his deserts. The benefits necessarily consequent 
upon thus rolling back, as it were, by a Syro-Arabian railway,! the tides of 

• Southey's " Kehama." 
+ An essay on this subject was contributed by the writer to the Geographical Section 
of the British Association meeting at Cheltenham last August, and fifteen years ago he 
suggested the same route, in an essay read before a literary society, and reported, as 



ConHnuaHan of Note " The shifting of goods from river steamer" iic, page 122. 

Mohamra might be preferable to Busra as a tenninus, and if so, the Tigris should be 
crossed at Hillah. Mohamra affords a more defensible site for Factories and Stores 
against any predatory incursion of Arabs, and the Hafar is forty-five feet deep at the 
quays ; but the fluvial lagoons and shoals below Busra would still be encountered, 
except the task were undertaken of deepening the Earoon, or cutting a Canal from near 
Mohamra to the sea. Indeed, from Chesney's map of the soundings, it would appear 
that the Bah-a-mishir embouchure of the Earoon is very nearly as practicable an outlet 
as the Shat*el-Arab. 
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oriental traffic to their primseval seat, before De Gama s great discovery, 
when Arabia was the caravanserai between Europe and Asia, are numerous. 
The energy and genius of the Arabs for commerce are still the same, as 
when the Saracenic conquests carried with them their sciences and indus- 
tries to the utmost boundaries of the west ; but these require encouragement 
and development by extension of European trade, which, especially in the 
Persian gulf and Oman, would amply reimburse the investments of British 
enterprise. The greater proportion of the population of Arabia, indeed of 
all the countries bordering the Persian gulf, as yet intact by any direct 
British trade, afford inviting opportunity to introduce our manu&ctures ; 
while India, now profoundly tranquil, from the Himalaya to Comorin, and 
rounded in the completeness of empire by an improved system of inter- 
communication, enjoys the distinct and independent advantage of promoting 
the exchanges of the peculiar products of Hindostan.* The commerce of 
Eastern Turkey, Northern and Eastern Arabia, Persia, Beloochistan, and 
Cabool (including the fertile valley of Herat), all tend to the gulf as their 
natural outlet ; and whatever territorial changes may follow from the 
expedition against Persia, it must result, like all our eastern wars, in 
immense accessions to our foreign trade. 

We already possess commerial influence and position at Muscat, Bushire, 
and Busra ; though the trade, even at those towns, is almost exclusively 
conducted by Parsees, Banyans, Armenians, and native merchants. The 
new positions suggested as the most suitable entrepots of commerce, and 
presenting secure harbourage, are Mattara and Sohar in Oman, and El-Katif 
and Gombroon in the gulf. Mattara, though partially open to the monsoon, 
is free from the excessive sultriness that renders Muscat f intolerable to 
Europeans. Sohar is the most convenient outlet for the productions of the 
numerous oases of the Batna. El-Katif, on the pearl coast, is the principal 
market for all El-Nejd and El-Ahsa, and between Gombroon and the island 
of Kishma, the navy of India might ride in safety, and protect the com- 
merce of the Persian gulf. 

* When the extensive plains of the Deccan, peculiarly suitable both in soil and climate 
to the growth of the cotton plant, are made available by railway and river navigation, 
England may be rendered entirely independent of the slave labour of the United States, 
for the supply of the most important material of her manufactures. Hemoving the seat 
of the market would be the first sure step to the manumission of the slave, independently 
of the commercial benefit to our Indian empire. 

+ The KpvffTog <}>ofxvf of Ptolemy. 
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Through these might be borne into the interior districts the cottons^ 
linens, hardware, and pottery of the United Kingdom, besides many other 
articles of luxury or necessity. 

The peculiar products of these countries are too well-known to require 
enumeration ; but some, especially suitable to the soil and cUmate of 
Arabia and parts of Persia, may be newly introduced, or their culture largely 
extended. Of these the principal are tobacco, indigo, cotton, the mulberry, 
and several of the oU-bearibg seeds. The oases too are not cultivated to 
their natural bounds. What scanty information we possess of the geology 
of Hadramaut would induce expectation of finding the precious metals, 
copper, and gems in the eastern Ghauts. Again, the water-sheds of the 
Lower Euphrates and Tigris enclose the richest soils in the world for 
growth of hemp and grain ; and yet the wheat is allowed to rot in the fields 
for want of means of transport to Busra, at the very time when a Trieste 
mercantile firm proposes to convey Baltic breadstufis half round the globe 
for supply of the Bushire expedition ; at the very time too when the Pasha 
of Bagdat, a sagacious and liberal governor, who received his education in 
the Polytechnic School of Paris, invites English residents, and promises 
them protection and encouragement ; well knowing, that security for the 
merchant and cultivator, and investment of capital under guidance of 
enlightened enterprise, form the most effectual antidotes to that barren list* 
lessness of habits, which has paralysed during centuries of despotism the 
industry of the native population. 

Incident on the development of new and enlarged sources of trade is the 
question of reforming our international commercial law, so as to simplify and 
render its provisions more adapted to their special purposes. This object 
may be attained through the instrumentality of mixed courts of British and 
natives at the principal ports, and with greater facility and success also, 
where British influence is single and supreme, than under the complicated 
and mutually obstructive commercial polity of European states. 

The telegraph, the railway, and the steamer may be said, for all practical 
purposes, to annihilate geographical boundaries, and uproot those moral 
antagonisms of races', which have been so long cherished by despots, to 
secure the ends of their unscrupulous covetousness and short-sighted 
ambition. It needs only that peoples should know each other, in order to 
discern that their real interests are identical. Besides the multifarious 
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advantages resulting to commerce from the iron link between the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian golf, we may look, also, for ultimate conse- 
quences of a deeper and more enduring nature j and of these the principal 
are,— the suppression of slavery in the medial East, and the gradual 
resettlement of the Jews in Palestine. The multitudes of this ancient 
people, scattered through many lands, have ever been loyal as subjects, and 
industrious as men. The valleys of their once pleasant land, and the hiUs, 
formerly terraced to their summits with culture, lie " barren and waste 
without inhabitant"; and the immigration of a thrifty and peace-loving 
people would tend alike to the increase of the ruler's revenue, and the 
welfare of his subjects. Nor would the descendants of the elder-bom 
of Abraham, who, unchanged in character and unbroken by conquest, have 
never left their primitive seats, remain unaffected by western contact and 
associations ; for the Arabian Nomades must, soon or late, receive the 
impress of that Christian civilization, which, in conjunction with popular 
freedom, has made a few European nations, and their colonists, the pre- 
vailing arbiters of the human race. 

What solemn and startling reflections are awakened in consideration of 
this subject. The electric telegraph, faintly typifying the omnipresence of 
Him, who once made Israel his dwelling-place. The steam-car, wonder of 
modem science, swiftly rolling through the valley of Jezreel. where the 
prophet of old saw, pourtrayed in vision, the dread final struggle between 
the powers of Good and Evil — touching so many scenes, hallowed by divine 
footsteps — and terminating its career at those desert mounds on the 
Euphrates, beneath which lies buried the earliest and most famous city of 
the past. 
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ON THE PERFECT r^PARTITIONS OF r« - r + 1. 

By ifie Bev. Thomas P. Kirkman, A.M,, F.RS., Rector of Croft with 
Southworth, and Honorary Member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester. 

(Read SIst May, 1857.) 



Some years ago a question wsis proposed in the Ladies* and Gentlemen'g 
(Diaiy, which is not likely soon to be answered: "To determine the 
number of combinations of q together that can be made with n symbols, 
BO that -every combination of r symbols shall be m times and m times 
only employed." 

The little that has been done towards the solution may be seen in some 
papers of mine in the second fifth and eighth volumes of the Cambridge 
and Dublin Mathematical Journal, and in two memoirs in the seventh 
and eighth volumes, by the late Mr. Anstice. That author has there 
given a properly mathematical discussion of a puzzle proposed by me 
several years before, which, as I happened to learn the other day in 
London, is still going round as a riddle of reputation, in circles to which 
it never looked to be admitted : to make a school of fifteen young ladies 
all walk out in threes together, for seven successive days, so that no two 
shall walk tvoice together. The way to do this presented itself at first by 
accident in the course of some investigations in combinations; but the 
theory of the solution was never unravelled till Mr. Anstice's learned 
papers appet^ted. 

Questions of this nature have a high mathematical interest, and are 
not without their practical, and even their commercial value. 

Their analytical interest arises hence; that it is exceedingly difficult 
to state in algebraic language the conditions of a purely tactical problem. 
The elements to be combined in these questions have no property except 
that of diversity. They have no arithmetical value or capacity, except 
that they can be counted. No operation of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, or division can be performed upon them. They can merely be 
combined. A tactic calculus may one day be discovered, by which these 
problems shall be controlled; but all this is yet part of the sublime 
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unknown. We can do nothing effectual till then with the analysis thus 
far in our hands, unless we can contrive to transform the tactic into 
arithmetic. 

There has heen a day when the theorems I am ahout to give had a high 
commercial, or rather financial value, and for anything I know they may 
have it now. 

Some years ago the promoters of a foreign lottery would have been 
gainers if they could have bought, for a large sum, even a partial answer to 
the question above quoted from the Ladies* and Gentlemen's Diary. They 
sold tickets, each stamped with a different combination, say of seven 
numbers. On the day of drawing or decision of prizes, seven numbers 
were dravm one by one out of an urn : this completed the drawing. 
The holder of the ticket on which those seven drawn numbers were 
printed, won the head prize; all those who had six of them on their 
tickets received a prize next in value ; they who had five of them gained 
a lower prize, and so on; the lowest prizes being taken by all those 
persons who had on their tickets any two of the seven drawn numbers. 

It was evidently of great importance to the promoters of the lottery, 
that they should not sell more of one combination than another, in order 
to equalise their own chances. They were consequently put to great 
expense in packing their tickets, and a great number of hands were 
employed by them for a length of time to make such combinations by trial 
as would suit the end proposed. 

The problem which I consider in this paper is the following : — To form 
r-plets with n symbols, so that all possible duads shall be once and once 
only employed, and so that the r-plets shall be deducible all from any one 
by successive additions of the r-plet 1111 ... ; that is, by cyclical permu- 
tation in every place ; e being always set down for n + e. 

For example, it has long been known, that triads can be so formed with 
seven symbols in two ways ; 

4 1 

5 2 

6 3 

4 

1 6 

2 6 

3 
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In either of these arrangements, every triad is formed from the preceding 
bj addition of 111 ; e being always set down instead of 7 + ^ ; and every 
duad in either is once and once only employed. 

The symbols chosen here are the seven numbers, 12 3 4 6 60; but it is 
evident that they have herein no arithmetical attributes. Seven names 
or letters, or seven bits of glass, would give the answer equally well. 

We are first to find an algebraic or arithmetical expression of the 
condition. 

Let the r vertical columns, 

a , h , c , d 

1 + a, 1 + 6,.1 + c, 1 + d 

2 + a, 2 + 6, 2 + c, 2 + (i 



be the arrangement required of our n symbols, 1 2 3 4 .... n. It is 
necessary that the duad (m, m + t) should occur in some horizontal line. 
Now, wherever this may be, these numbers will be read thus, between 
two other lines, 

m— 1 tn + i — 1 . . . 

m m + i ... 

m + 1 m + i + 1 . . . 

And it is evident that every pair of numbers in those two vertical columns 
will have i for their difference. The difference between two columns is 
the sum of those of the intervening column. Thus, for example, 

(i_a = (6 — a) + {c-h) + {d—c) 
(d + 0) -. (a + 0) = [h-a) + (c-6) + (d-c). 
It is required therefore that i be the sum of the differences of the 
numbers that stand over and between m and m + i at the head of the 
arrangement. That is, every number t from 1 to n — 1, must be the sum 
one or more contiguous elements of the series 

b—a, c^bj d—c, &c., 
or, at least, these contiguous elements must make up An+i, for which it 
is always to be understood that i is set down. 

Let » P y i , . . p be this series. Our problem is now transformed 

to this : to find a series of r numbers » fiy^ , . . p such that every 

I 
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number t from 1 to n— 1 shall be the sum of certain contiguous ones, 
one or more, in this series. One of these must be unity, and the sum 
of the rest must be n— 1, the least and highest values of i; for the duad 
In must appear somewhere. Therefore we must have 

» + ^ + y+ . . +p = n; (a) 

and the following identity expresses the rest of our conditions ; 

» +P +y + • • • +p 

+ « + /S +fi + r +y + ^ + . . . +p + » 

+ « + ^ + y +/S + y+^ +y + ^ + « + . . . +? + »+P 

+ a + i3 + y+^ +&C. 

= 1 + 2 + 3+ . . +W-1, (A.) 

The n— 1 numbers on the left being, in some unknown order, exactly 
the n— 1 numbers on the right; and the r-plet a+/3+y+ . . +p = » 
not appearing. 

It is easily proved that the only possible value of n is 

n = r^ — r + 1 ; 
for » heads a column of r — 1 numbers, /3 a column of as many, y one of 
as many, <fec. ; so that there are r(r— 1) numbers on the left hand of the 
equation, which are none other than the numbers 12 . . n — 1; i. e,, 

r(r — l) = n — l. 
Since the numbers in the two members of (A) are the same identically, 
we have 

+ (« + ^)- +(^+yr -\-{Y + ^r+ . . . +(p + «)"* 

+ (« + ^ + y)^ + &c. 

= l*« + 2"» + 3*« . . +(n-ir; (A') 

which is true for all values of m. 

The problem before us is thus reduced to the finding the r numbers 
which satisfy the equations A and a. It may be stated thus : to find the 
perfect r-partitions o/ r^ — r + 1. Any r numbers that satisfy (a) form 
an r-partition of n; and if they satisfy {A), 1 call the partition perfect, 
because every number 1 2 3 . . n is made up by sums of contiguous 
elements, one or more, of the partition ; using the word perfect in a sense 
analogous to what is understood in a perfect number, i, e,, one which is 
equal to the sum of all its divisors. 

We have equations in abundance for the determination of » y . . . 
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The r— 1 equations {A') made by giving to m any r — 1 positive values; 
together with (a), are sufficient for the elimination of all the unknowns 
but one, », which will give a resulting equation U=Oy among whose roots 
will be all the sought numbers, because they are similarly, though not 
symmetrically, involved in {A'). The exchange of any value used of m for 
one not used will give us a second system from which all the unknowns 
but three can be eliminated, and a result U'= O, which will likewise have 
all the sought numbers among its roots. The common factor F = O of 
U' and U being found, the numbers » /3 y .• . . can be obtained by the 
solution of V = 0, or proved to be impossible. 

If there should be more sets of values a, P y . , , than one, that is, if 
n has more than one perfect r-partition, we shall thus obtain them all* 
There will still be a tactical problem for solution, which is the arrange- 
ment of the elements, all roots of F = O, in the required order ; but this 
vnll evidently, unless r be a large number, be a matter of very little 
difficulty. And we shall presently see, that if one perfect partition can 
be found, others, and most likely all the others, can be easily deduced 
from it. 

Our problem is thus, in theory, completely solved, with the exception 
of the arrangement of the elements of the partitions just ihentionedv 
And in all cases, if the problem is impossible, we can demonstrate the 
impossibility. 

I doubt whether it is practicable completely to transform tactic into 
arithmetic : there will probably be, in every solution of such problems as 
these, a tactic element, if the problem be definite, which cannot be 
eliminated. Whether this be so or not, the analysis and transformation 
just given are, so far as I know, the first instance of a purely tactical 
problem being brought completely under the dominion of Algebra. For, 
saying the researches of Mr. Anstice, I know nothing in analysis or 
arithmetic that resembles this investigation, except the theory of magic 
squares and cubes, the problems in which are not purely tactical, because 
the results can be tested only by arithmetic. And the admirable 
researches of Mr. Anstice upon arrangements of triplets do not, so fSeir as I 
see, either exhaust the solutions or supply a test of their impossibility. 

The length of the operations indicated in the above reasoning has 
naturally deterred me from any application. The results that I have 
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obtained hare been by a tentative process. Bat I think it likely that .any 
industrious student who may attempt the solution of (A) will find simpli- 
fications presenting themselves that may lead to valuable theorems. 

A perfect partition being found, it is to be used as a difference drde, or 
key to the formation of the r-plets required. 

Thus 1 d 4 is a perfect partition of 7, and may be employed in a 
difference circle in two ways, thus : — 

13 4 14 2 



18 15 

12 4 13 6 

&c, &c. 

are the two arrangements of 7 things which have no triad in common, and 
are seen to be different sets by inspection of the triads 13 and 16, 
from which the others are derivable by addition of 1 1 1 . 

It is easily proved, that if a perfect partition of n have its elements all 
multiplied by any number e prime to n, the result, though not always a 
partition of n, is yet always a difference circle as efficient as before the 
multiplication. For if every term in equation {A) be multiplied by e 
prime to n, there will still be on both sides the equation the same n—l 
numbers 1 2 ; . . n — 1, if the residues only to modulus n are set down. 
If this is not so, we shall have some two products alike ; that is, 

e{» + P + y+ .)=:An + Q 

^(«'+^+y+ . .) = A'n + Q . , 
e{a + fi + y . . -(«'+^'+y'+ .)} =(^-^')n, 
or, since e is prime to n, 

(« + ^ + y...)-(a + i3 + y+. .) = ^X 
i, e.y the difference of two numbers, either of which is less than n, is a 
multiple of n, which is absurd. Wherefore the proposition is established. 
This is easily verified by multiplying 1 2 4 by 2, 3, 4, or 6. Thus, always 
throwing away the sevens, 

(2-1, 2-2, 2-4) = 2, 4, 1, as before 

(3-1, 3-2, 3-4) = 3, 6, 5, = (8 + 6, 6 + 5, 5 + 3) = (2, 4, 1,) 

(4-1, 4-2. 4-4) = 4, 1, 2, 

(5-1, 5-2, 6-4) = (6, 3, 6) = (5 + 3, 3 + 6, 6 + 5) = (1, 2, 4) 

•<6-l, 6-2, 6-4) =(6, 5, 3) = (6 + 5, 6 -f 3, 3 -f 6) = (4, 1, 2). 
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The identity of the difference circles 12 4 and 3 6 5 consists in this, that 

either of them can he made to take the form of the other, hj setting 

down, instead of single elements, syllables of contiguous elements; thus 

I 24is 

(1 + 2, 2 + 4, 4 + 1) = 3, 6, 5, and 

8 6 6 is (3 + 6, 6 + 6, 6 + 3) = 2, 4, 1. 

And by virtue of this identity they will both give the same arrangements 

of triads. Thus using 3 6 5 for our difference circle instead of 1 2 4, we 

obtain the same two sets of triads as before ; 

3 6 6 3 5 6 
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If C stands for the circle 1 2 4, we may represent the above results 
by the equations (to modulus 7)» 

%C = (7, whence follows 
4(7= C, 
and SC =: C, whence follows 
2-3(7 =C=:6a 
4-3a=(7 = 5(7; 
the truth of which depends on the fact that every number below seven is 
of the form 2* 8^ to modulus 7, thus — 

2.8°, 2^3^ 2°3S 2?3^ 2«3\ 2.3^ are (to modulus 7) the numbers 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6. Or since 

8 = - 2^ (modulus 7) 
all those six numbers are of the form ± 2"* to that modulus. 

It is readily found by trial that 1 2 6 4 is a perfect partition of 13. It 
becomes a matter of interest to examine whether the difference circles 
obtained by multiplying this by the successive numbers 2, 8, . , . 12, 
will be the same or different circles. Now 

2(1, 2, 6, 4) = 2, 4, 12, 8 

3(1,2, 6, 4,) = 3, 6,5,12. 
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The circle 3 6 5 Id is 1 2 6 4, becaase 

(8. 6, 6. 12) = (1 + 2, 6. 4 + 1, 2 + 6 + 4), and 
(I, 2, 6. 4) = (3 + 6 + 6, 12 + », 6, 5 + 12); 

but 2 and 4 are contiguous elements in' 2, 4, 12, 8, and non-contiguoas 
in 1, 2, 6, 4; wherefore these circles m-e not the same. In fact 
2, 4, 12, 8, transformed by a regular course about iff to shew syllables 
whose sum is 18, is 

(2, 4 + 12, 8 + 2 + 4, 12 + 8) = 2, 8, 1, 7; 

and cannot be thrown into four syllables by a regular circuit, whose values 
are 1, 2, 0, 4. Also, 

2(2, 8,1, 7) = 4, 6, 2,1. 
If C stand for I 2 6 4, and D for (2, 4, 12, 8 = ) 1 7 2 8, we have thus— 

2(7 = A 

2D = (7, whence 

2?C=C, 2?I> = D. 

This is a remarkable solution of the functional equation 

^'o? = a?, where 
^a? is neither x nor — so. 

From the equations, above proved, 

2C = D, 2D = C, 8a = C = 4(7 
follow 2«?» 3* (7 = C, U^ 3* D = D 

2*^.-^^ 3* (7 = D ; 2**+i 3»D = (7 ; 

Now all the numbers 

1, 3, 4, 9, 10, 12 are of the form 2«r»3* 
and 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 are of the form 2*".+^ 8*, 

to modulus 13. It follows that if the circle 1 2 6 4 be multiplied by any 
of the former six numbers, it remains unaltered, and if by any of the 
latter six, it becomes 17 2 3. 

And no other circle can be deduced by such multiplication from either 
of these. This does not prove that no other perfect partition of 13 exists ; 
but it is easy to see that no more are possible, from the consideration that 
both 1 and 2 must be elements in every perfect partition, and that no 
sum of unlike figures greater than 2 can have a sum = 10, except 6, 4 
and 7, 3. 

We can therefore make four and only four arrangements of quadruplets 
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with Id sjmbold, so as to exhaust the duads once and once only. These 
are obtained from the difference circles, thus : — 

1264 1469 1723 1327 
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In these arrangements no triad is repeated. And I think it will be 
found impossible to form another quadruplet which shall not contain a 
triad before employed. 

These results might be thrown into tbe shape of an amusing puzzle 
tbus : — 

il invites a family of 13 persons to dine with him, four at once, so long 
as no two shall dine together a second time. They manage to eat 13 
dinners. A continues his invitation to the same family to dine with him 
four at once, so long as no three, reckoning from the first invitation, shall 
dine a second time together. Tbey manage to eat 39 more dinners. How 
did they arrange themselves, and contrive it also in such a manner, that 
every member of the family ate the same number of dinners ? 

In a memoir in the Mh volume of the Cambridge and Dublin Journal, 
I have proved that, whenever r is prime, r® + ^ + 1 symbols can be 
arranged in (r + l)-plets, so that every duad shall be once employed 
and once only ; but the method given of forming the multiplets is not so 
elegant as this deduced from the difference circles here discussed. It was 
a matter of surprise to me to discover by accident a perfect partition of 
21 = 4* + 4 + 1, thus proving that r needs not be prime. This parti- 
tion is 1, 3, 10, 2, 5. 
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All the numbers prime to 21 are of the form 5.d^ f. «., ± 2', to 
modulus 21. If then this difference circle is unchanged by multiplication 
bj 2, or 5, we know that no multiplier can change it. Now 
2(1, 3, 10, 2. 6) = (2, 6, 20, 4, 10) 

= (2, 6 + 1, 3 + 10 + 2 + 6. 1 + 3, 10); 
6.(1. 3, 10, 2, 6) = (5. 15, 8, 10, 4) 

= (6, 2 + 10 + 3, 1 + 5 + 3. 10, 3 + 1); 
which are evidently the same circle 1, 3, 10, 2, 6. We conclude that no 
other perfect partition of 21 can be deduced from this one. But this 
does not prove that no other Exists. 

We know, however, that if 1,2 be not contiguous in a perfect partition, 
it must contain 3 ; and that if 1,2 be contiguous, it cannot contain 8. 
And it is easily proved, by examination of the 5-partitions of 21 that have 
five different elements, that no perfect one exists except 1, 3, 10, 2, 5. 

There are thus only two ways of arranging 21 things in 5-piets, so as 
to exhaust the duads once and once only. 

13 10 26 162 10 8 
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In these no triad is repeated, and I think no 5-plet can be formed beside 
without repeating a triad. 

I found a perfect partition of 31 by chance, simply by writing d 2 2 2 2 
under 1 3 10 2 5, which gave me 3 5 12 4 7, and this by a small change 
became 2, 1, 5, 12, 4, 7, a perfect partition, exhibiting the numbers 
1 2 3 .... 30 in the proper form, thus : — 

1, 2, 2 + 1, 4, 5, 1 + 6, 7, 2 + 1 + 6, 2 + 7, 1 + 2 + 7, 4 + 7, 12, 
4 + 7 + 2, 4 + 7 + 2 + 1, 7 + 2 + 1 + 5, 12 + 4, Ac, the remaining 
numbers being simply the complements of those here written. 

To examine whether we can obtain from this any other perfect partition, 
we write 

2 (2, 1, 6, 12, 4, 7) = (4, 2, 10, 24, 8, 14) 
which we see at once to be a new circle, because 2 and 4 on the right are 
contiguous syllables ; it is, in fact, reduced to syllables whose sum is 31, 

(14, 4,2, 10 + 4, 8 + 14 + 4+2 + 10, 24 + 8,) = 14, 4, 2, 3, 7, 1. 

Next, 

3(2, 1, 6, 12, 4, 7) = (6, 3, 15, 5, 12, 21) ; 

this has 2 + 1, 5 contigUs^us on one side, and 3 . . 5 non-contiguous on 

the other; we have therefore two partitions before us, and the new 

one is — 

(6, 3, 15 + 5 + 12, 21 + 6 + 3 + 1 5, 5, 12 + 21) = (6, 3, 1, 14, 6, 2). 

Again, 

4 (2, 1, 5, 12, 4, 7) = (8, 4, 20, 17, 16, 28), 

showing different partitions, by 2 + 1 + 5, 4 non-contiguous on the left, 

and 8, 4 contiguous on the right. The new one is — 

(8 + 4 + 20, 17 + 16, 28 + 8, 4, 20 + 17, 16 + 28) = (1, 2, 6, 4, 6, 13). 

The next step is — 

5 (2, 1, 6, 12, 4, 7) = (10, 5, 25, 29, 20, 4) 
a repetition of our first difference circle ; for it is simply 

(7 + 2 + 1, 5, 12 + 4 + 7 + 2, 1 + 6 + 12 + 4 + 7, 2 + 1 + 5 + 12, 4). 

We need not try 6 times ; for if 

6C=C 
it must follow from 

6-5(7 + (7 = 31(7 = 0, to modulus 31, 
that 6-5(7= - (7= -5(7, 
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or 6 (7 = - (7, 
t. e,, 6(7 can differ from C only in sign, or it must be the same circle read 
backwards. And, in fact, 

6(2, 1, 6, 12, 4, 7) = (12, 6, 30, 10, 24, 11) 
= (12, 6 + 30, 10+24 + 11 + 12+6, 30+10+24, 11 + 12+6+30 + 10, 

24 + 11) = (12, 5, 1, 2, 7, 4), 
our first circle reversed. 

Neither is it necessai7 to tiy 7 times ; for 

if 5«C7 = (7 
4-6^(7 = 4(7, or 
7C = 4(7, 
because 4*25 = 7, to modulus 31. 

Consequently 

' 7(2, 1, 6, 12, 4, 7) = 2(1, 2, 5, 4, 6, 18) 
as found before from the multiplier 4 ; and this the reader can readily 
verify. 

The multiplier 8 gives us, since 8(7 = 2*4C7 

8 (2, 1, 6, 12, 4, 7) = 2 (1, 2, 5, 4, 6, 13) 

= (2, 4, 10, 8, 12, 26) 
again a new partition, as seen from the position of the elements 2 and 4. 
Eeduced to syllables whose sum is 31, it becomes 
(2,4 + 10 + 8 + 12,26 + 2 + 4, 10,8, 12 + 26) = (2, 8, 1, 10,8,7). 

We have proved that 

C = (2, 1, 6, 12, 4, 7) = 6(7 = 6(7; 
2(7=(1, 7, 3, 2, 4. 14) 
3a = (1, 3, 6, 2, 6, 14) = 3-5(7 = - 16C; 
4(7 =(1,2, 6,4,6, 13) = 7(7 
8a = (1,3,2, 7,8, 10). 

There are no more deducible from a, or its multiples, because every 
number less than 31 is of the form ±-42**, to modulus 31, when A is 
either 1 or 3, and m is not greater than 3 ; for 2* = 1, to that modulus : 
or as this is usually expressed in the language of equivalences, 2 is a 
prime root of a?* — 1 = to modulus 31. 

From these can be obtained ten different sets of 31 6-plets, each set 
exhausting all the duads, thus : — 
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In the same yibj eight more sets of sextuplets can be made. 

It ^as first observed by Mr. Anstice, in a letter to me, that as the 
powers of 2, estimated to modulus 7, give what he calls in his memoirs 
above quoted a primary triplet 12 4, from which others can be cyclically 
obtained so as to exhaust all the duads in 7 symbols, so the powers of 2, 
estimated to modulus 73, give a primary 9-plet from which others can be 
made to exhaust the duads in 73 things. This 9-plet is 

1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, 64, 55, 37. 
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It follows that the circle of dififeFences made from these numbenf arranged 
in order of magnitude, viz. : — 

1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 6, 18, 9, 10, 
is a perfect 0-partition of 73. This appears from the series 

1,2,1 + 3,4,6,2 + 4,1 + 3 + 4.8,9,10, 10 + 1,4 + 8,10 + 1 + 2, 
2 + 4 + 8, 1 + 2 + 4 + 8, 16, 10 + 1 + 2+4, 18, 9 + 10, 9 + 10 + 1, 
16+6, 9 + 10 + 1+2, 6 + 18, 8 + 16, 10 + 1 + 2 + 4 + 8, 9+10 + 
1 + 2 + 4, 18 + 9, 4 + 8 + 16, 8 + 16 + 6, 2 + 4 + 8 + 16, 1 + 2 + 4 + 
8 + 16, 6 + 18 + 9, 4 + 8 + 16 + 6. 9 + 10 + 1 + 2 + 4 + 8, 2 + 4 + 
8 + 16 + 6, 1 + 2 + 4 + 18 + 16 + 6, &c, 
the rest of the syllables being the complements of these. 

We proceed to examine whether other perfect partitions of 73 can be 
derived from this. 

2 (1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 6, 18, 9, 10) = (2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 10, 86, 18, 20) 
= (2,4,8,16, 6 + 18 + 9,10, 1 + 2 + 4 + 8 + 16 + 5, 18,9+10+1) 
the same circle still. Putting H for this circle, we can write 

2H = H= 2*H. 
Next, 

3.H= (3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 16, 64, 27, 30) 
= (3, 6, 12, 24,-26, 16,- 19, 27, 30) 
since 48 + 25 = = 54 + 19 ; (modulus 73) 
or 3H = 3, 6,(12 + 24-25 + 15- 19), (27+ 30 + 3 + 6 +12 + 24-26), 
(15 - 19 + 27 + 30 + 3 + 6 + 12), (24 - 25 + 16), 
( - 19 + 27), (30 + 3 + 6 + 12 + 24), ( - 25 + 15 - 19 + 27 + 30), 

= 3, 6, 7, 4, 1, 14, 8, 2, 28, 
a new perfect 9-partition of 73. 

The multiplier 4 has the effect of 2, or of 1. 

5H = (6, 10, 20, - 33, 7, 26, 17, - 28, '- 23) 
= (6 + 10 + 20 - 33), (7+ 26 +17- 28 - 23 + 6), (10 + 20 - 33 + 7), 
(25 + 17 _ 28 - 23 + 5 + 10), (20 - 33 + 7 + 26 + 17 - 28), 
( - 23 + 5 + 10 + 20 - 33 + 7 + 25), (17- 28 - 23 + 5 + 10 + 20), 
( - 33 + 7 + 26 + 17), ( ( - 28 - 23 = ) 22) 
= (2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 1, 16, 22) 1, 
which is a third perfect 9-partition of 73. 

Now, 6H = 3-2H = 3IZ, already found ; 
7H= 6 -2*1?= 5iJ, just found; 
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9^= -64ff = - 2«fl = -H, 
the reverse of our circle H ; 
We have next to examine IIH ; 
11H = (11, 33,- S9, 16, 80, - 18. - 21, 26, 37) 

= (11 + 22 - 29), (15 + 30 - 18 - 21),'(26 + 37 + 11), 
(22 - 29 + 15), (30 - 18), (- 21 + 26 + 37 + 11 + 22), 
(-99 + 15 + 30-18-21 + 26), (37 + 11 + 22-29 + 16 + 80) 
(-18-21+26 + 37), 
t=(4,6,l, 8, 12, 2, 3, 13,24), 
the fourth perfect 9-partiton of 73. 

There are no more than these three, 3H, 5H, and llH, deducible from 
H bj anj multiplier prime to 73, that is by any of the numbers 12 3 
... 72 ; for these are all of the forms, 18 of each form, 

±2* ±3-2«», ±6-2« or ±ll-2"», to modulus 73, 
as may easily be verified. Consequently the multiplication of H by any 
of these numbers will have the effect of multiplication by 1, 3, 5, or 11, 
taken either with positive or negative sign. 

And if we multiply any of the three difference circles 3jEf, 6jE?, or IIH 
by any number prime to 73, we shall merely reproduce one of the four 

circles 

H=(l, 2, 4,8, 16, 5, 18,9,10), 

3H= (1, 4, 7, 6, 3, 28, 2, 8, 14), 

5H= (1, 16, 22, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11), 

11H= (1, 8, 12, 2, 3, 13, 24, 4, 6). 

Whether there be any other perfect 9-partitions of 73 besides these, it 

is not easy to prove by a simple argument. It is enough for theory that 

we have the power to determine this by the solution of equation [A\ as 

pointed out in the former part of this memoir. 

The four difference circles above found enable us to form, in eight 
different ways, 73 9-plets, each set exhausting once and once only the 
duads possible with 73 symbols, 1, 2, 3, ... 72, 0, thus: — 

1 2 4 8 16 6 18 9 10 



1 3 7 15 31 36 59 63 

1 2 4 8 16 32 37 66 64 

2 8 5 9 17 33 38 56 65 
&c. 
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1 10 9 18 5 16 8 4 3 

1 11 20 88 48 69 67 71 

1 2 12 21 39 44 60 68 72 

2 3 13 22 40 45 61 69 

14768 28 28 14 

0, 1 6 12 18 21 49 61 69 

1 2 6 13 19 22 60 62 60 

2 3 7 14 20 23 61 63 61 

1 14 8 2 28 3 6 7 4 

1 15 23 26 63 66 62 69 

1 2 16 24 26 54 67 6» 70 

2 3 17 25 27 65 58 64 71 
&c. 

And foar more sets can be made in like manner from the remaining two 
difiference circles. 

It may be an amusement to the reader, whether mathematical or not, 
to seek for the perfect r-partitions of, (r = 7, 8, 10, &c), 

43 = 7^ ~ 7 + 1 

57 = 8* - 8 + I 

91?=10«-10 + 1 
&c. 
1 cannot demonstrate that none exists for 43; but 1 think it improbable. 
That one and more than one can be found for 67 I think is very likely; 
for I have proved, in a paper before alluded to in the Cambridge and 
Dublin Journal, that octuplets can be made to exhaust the duads in 
57= 7* + 7 + 1, because 7 is prime. And I do not see why decuplets 
should not be discovered for 91. If there be a general expression for 
these perfect partitions, it will in all probability be a complex and discon- 
tinuous function of r. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

By Thomas Wright, Esq,, M.A., F.S.A. 

(Bbad 23bd Apbil, 1857.) 



I think few mil deny that our attention could hardly be called to a more 
iotereeting or important subject than that of the language we speak. 
TfftT^ftgft is in a manner the index of our existence, it is intimately con- 
Itected with all our domestic relations as well as with our relations to other 
peoples, and the history of our own language is specially to us that of 
ourselyes as a race of mankind. We have reason, therefore, to be surprised 
that it is a subject with which people in general are little acquainted, and 
that it has hitherto been taught so imperfectly and so incorrectly in our 
ordinaiy course of education ; and this I am sure you will accept as my 
excuse for taking it for my subject on the present occasion. 

Some fifteen centuries ago, a great portion of Europe was absorbed in 
the vast empire of Home, which included this island, with the exception of 
the wild districts of the extreme north, and which on the continent had a 
Tarying frontier extending from the Rhine to the Danube. With few ex- 
ceptions, such as those of the Armoricans and the Aquitanians (represented 
by the modem population of Britany and the Basque countries) and that of 
Greece, Rome had imposed her own language upon the conquered provinces, 
and at the time of which I am speaking, the population of as much of western 
Europe as formed part of the empire, spoke generally the Latin tongue. 
I believe that this was strictly the case with the Roman province of Britain, 
and that nearly four hundred years of uninterrupted occupation, with a current 
of recruits of all sorts to the colonists, perhaps in proportion more continual 
^ven than that in modem times of the United States of America, had 
entirely eflBwsed the primitive character of its population. The Celtic race, 
driven everywhere before the civilization of Rome or the hostility of the 
Teut(mSy had found its last refuge to the West in Ireland, and I am inclined 
to think that we must look to the Irish language as the real representative 
of the Celtic dialects which were spoken in Britain before its occupation 
by the Romans. It appears to me most probable that the population of 
Ae Nortk of Scotland was Teutonic — German or Scandinavian. On the 
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Continent, the vast sweep of territoiy to the north of the Roman frontier, 
in nearly its whole extent, was occupied hy the great Teutonic race, in its 
various divisions of high German, in which the Goths were included, Low 
German, occupying the countries in the west up to the Danish peninsula, 
and Scandinavian, which included the Danes and the Swedes, the Norwe- 
gians, and North-western islanders — in fJEict, the Northmen. 

It is no part of my plan to enter further into the divisions of 
the Teutonic race on the Continent, or into their relations with the 
empire. You all know that the Teutons eventually overrun and con- 
quered the Roman provinces, and that three distinct tribes of the Low 
Germans, — the Angles, the Saxons, and t^e Jutes, — made themselves 
masters of Britain. The establishment of the Teutons in the Roman 
provinces brought with it a change of language, as well as of manners and 
political feelings, on one part or the other, according to a variety of circum- 
stances into which I will not now enter. On the Continent, over nearly 
the whole extent of the western empire, the modem languages are derived 
from the Latin, and were known during the whole period of the middle 
ages by the name of Roman. In England the Teutonic kmguage com- 
pletely superseded the Latin, for several causes, of which one was no doubt 
the circumstance, that for a long period previous to the final breaking up 
of the western empire, the population of Britain had been continually and 
largely increased by the immigration of German settlers, so that the 
German spirit was far more powerful than the Roman. 
f The notion will naturally suggest itself to you, that, as three differcDt 
Teutonic peoples conquered the island of Britain, they must have imported 
into it three languages instead of one. This notion, however, is only cor- 
rect in a certain sense ; for the languages talked by the different German 
tribes, or states, had not at that time so far diverged in form as to hinder 
them from easily intermixing and coalescing. The different branches of 
the Low Germans could not only understand one another with perfect ease, 
but they could probably intercommunicate with their next neighbours, 
either of the high German tongue or of the Scandinavian, with at least as 
little difficulty as at the present day a Lancashire peasant would discourse 
with a Yorkshireman. In fact, what are now distinct languages were 
then represented only by cognate dialects. There can be no doubt that 
there was a strong difference of dialect, from the earliest period of their 
settlement in this island, between the languages spoken by the Angles, the 
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SaxoDS, and the Jutes, and these divisions were the foundations of tihe 
great classes of the modem dialects of England. The Jutes, represented 
chiefly by the kingdom of Kent, were the least numerous of the three 
Teutonic peoples of Britain, and, although, probably from their position, 
they had at an early period attained to a great degree of commercial pros- 
perity, riches, and power, they exercised no permanent influence, either 
political or much less literary, on the great Anglo-Saxon confederacy. It 
was the Angles, who were numerically by far the most powerful of the 
Teutonic settlers, who first took the lead in intelligence and in literature. 
The earliest literary productions of the Anglo-Saxons, and the oldest 
Anglo-Saxon traditions known, appear to belong chiefly to the flEimily of 
the Angles, and their influence over the rest was so great, that not only 
did these accept from them the general title of Englisc, but even the 
nations of the continent who had preserved the Roman language, generally 
agreed in giving to the Teutonic population of Britain the name of Angli. 
Thus we derive from this one branch of the triple composition of our race 
the national name of which we are proud, that of Englishmen, and it is 
from them that our language was called English. Nevertheless, the 
Anglian division of the race fell in the course of the eighth century under 
the superior influence of the Saxons, and-Wessex, or the kingdom of the 
West-Saxons, not only gave us finally our line of kings, but furnished us 
with the model of our language and literature. The written English 
language of the present day is foimded upon that dialect in which King 
Alfred wrote, and which held in Saxon England somewhat the same position 
as the Attic dialect in ancient Greece. With this change in the pre- 
dominance of race, the term Saxon came into more frequent use to 
designate the Teutonic population of this island, and, as there continued 
to be Saxons on the Continent as well as in England, it has become the 
practise to call our own ancestors, by way of distinction and not as indicat- 
ing an amalgamation of race, the Anglo-Saxons, that is, the Saxons of 
England. Yet so permanent are early ethnological principles, that though 
the Saxon dynasty, the Saxon dialect, and the Saxon laws, became those of 
the whole Anglo-Saxon people, the older and particular designation has 
outlived all changes in the names we now possess of Englishmen, the 
English language, and England. 

The Anglo-Saxon language — under which appellation we now include the 
language of the Teutonic settiers in Britain in its three great divisions^-^ 
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was one hardly less complicated in its grammatical forms and inflections, 
when first introduced into this island, than that of ancient Greece. But, at 
the earliest period at which we know it, the Anglo-Saxon language was 
already undergoing a degradation from its primitive forms and all the other 
changes to which languages in general are subject. At the end of the 
Saxon period much of the language had already become obsolete. In the 
first place, it was very copious in words, and one word to express a particu- 
lar idea was continually going out of fEishion to give place to another. In 
the second place, a very important portion of the language in the earlier 
stage of its history, that of poetry, had become obsolete in the mass. The 
language of poetiy in Anglo-Saxon was originally distinguished, not only 
by its peculiar phraseology, but by the use of a class of words which were 
rarely met with in the ordinary language of life, and which evidently be- 
longed to the minstrel class, and to what we may call the heroic age. The 
writers of poetry at a later period seem to have lost the command of this 
language, and their verses, though still possessing the metrical forms, had 
become in other respects, of course with some exceptions, remarkably 
prosaic. I doubt whether people in general, at the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, understood the older language of poetry, and very few of its 
words were carried forward into semi-Saxon or preserved in later English. 

I am one of those who do not believe in the existence of a Celtic 
element in the English language.* I have no doubt that the Anglo-Saxons 
found in this island a people talking Latin, and if any portion of the popu- 
lation really continued to use the Celtic tongue, it must have been a small 
and unimportant class, who are not likely to have exercised any influence 



• It must not be forgotten that the Teutonic and Celtic languages, are, after aU, only 
two branches from the same original stock, and we very naturally expect to find a great 
number of roots common to both, and similar forms of words presenting themselves with 
similar meanings, without any reason for supposing that the one language borrowed them 
from the other. Moreover, I am perfectly satisfied that the Welsh language, as we know 
it, contains a considerable number of words which have been taken directly, not only from 
Anglo-Saxon, or English, but firom Anglo .Norman also, and the former perhaps, only came 
into the Welsh language since the Norman Conquest. These two circumstances seem 
to me quite sufficient to account for the verbal coincidences pointed out in a paper by 
the Rev. J. Davies, recently published by the Philological Society, as far as those coin- 
cidences are real. We are not unacquainted with the history of the Anglo-Saxons in 
this country, and I believe that that history is quite contrary to the notion that at the 
time of the Norman Conquest there was any such mixture of the Celtic race with the 
Teutonic population as could have exercised any influence either on the language or 
on the character of the people. 
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on the language of the new conquerors. The evidences of this are 
numerous, and, to me at least, very satis&ctory, but they do not form 
a part of our subject upon which I can dwell at present. The 
German race had a term for those who were of a different race 
from themselves, which was represented in Auglo-Saxon by the noun 
wealh, a foreigner, and by the adjective woeUsc or wylisc, foreign, but 
which, as the Romans were the only race quite different from their own with 
which they bad much acquaintance, they applied especially and almost solely 
to people speaking the Latin tongue. During the middle ages, the term 
Welsh, in the German languages of the Continent, meant especially 
French, but was applied also to other neo-Latin dialects ; in German of 
the present day the same word (wdlsch) is applied peculiarly to the lan- 
guage and people of Italy. It was no doubt for the same reason, namely, 
that they were a people speaking Latin, that the Anglo-Saxons applied this 
word to the population they found in Britain, and it probably became ex- 
tended to what we now call Wales and the Welsh, merely because, when 
they subsequently became acquainted with them, the Anglo-Saxons con- 
founded the inhabitants of that district with the other old inhabitants of 
South Britain. You must bear in mind, in considering this question, that 
our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language is after all imperfect, for our 
nomenclature is made up from written documents of a partial description, 
and ihere no doubt existed a great number of words in the Anglo-Saxon 
language which are now entirely lost. No doubt many words now found in 
the English language, and especially in the provincial dialects, of which 
the origin is now unknown, had their equivalents in pure Anglo-Saxon. 

If I object to the notion of a Celtic element in our language, I object no 
less to that of a mixture with any other Teutonic dialect. Our older phi- 
lologists believed in a modification of the Anglo-Saxon during a certain 
period which they termed Dano-Saxon, supposing that they traced in it the 
marks of Dsmish influence ; but this theory has been entirely abandoned 
by the best of our modem scholars, and there certainly are no proofs that 
such an influence ever existed.* The language which our forefathers spoke 
in the middle of the eleventh century was the same Low German dialect 

* Of course I do not deny that our local dialects, in the parts occupied by them, may. 
baye derived some words firom the Danes, hut the pure Anglo-Saxon language was 
certainly not influenced hy them. It has been the fashion of late years to ascribe much 
more to the Danes than I belieye them to have any claim to. This, however, is a 
qnestion the discussion of which would take us too far away from the present subject 
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which thej had brought with them into the island, with the mere changes 
which any language would undergo in itself during the transmission, under 
the same circumstances, through seyeral centuries. 

At the period just mentioned, a great political event, the Norman con- 
quest, brought into our island a new language, one of those which had 
grown out of the language of the Roman empire, French, as it was then 
talked and written in Normandy; and Anglo-Norman, as this neo-Latin 
dialect is usually termed, continued during two centuries from that time 
to be oxdusively the language of the aristocracy of England. There were 
thus two entirely distinct languages, bearing no resemblance to each other, 
co-existent in different classes of the same nation, for we must not suppose 
that, for a moment, the Anglo-Saxon, or, as we must henceforward call it, 
the English tongue, was abandoned or fell into disase. It was long, 
indeed, an uncontradicted statement of our historians, that William the 
Conqueror made a deliberate attempt to suppress the use of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue in his new kingdom, and Ingulph, or rather probably the 
pretender who assumed his name, asserts that it was banished from schools, 
and that the French or Anglo-Norman was used in its place in teaching 
children the rudiments of Latin grammar. The former of these state- 
ments no longer receives any credit, and the latter is disproved by an 
abundance of positive evidence. We cannot, indeed, doubt that the Anglo- 
Saxon grammar of the Latin language by Alfric continued to be used in 
the English schools until late in the twelfth century. Hicks, the Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, had m his possession a manuscript of Alfric's grammar, with 
an interlinear gloss of some of the Saxon words in Anglo-Norman, and 
from the examples he gives we may probably ascribe them to the first half 
of the twelfth century. This would seem to show that even a foreigner, 
employed as a teacher in England, had to use the Anglo-Saxon Latin 
gmmmar in his school, although his own knowledge of Anglo-Saxon was so 
imperfect that he was obliged to add a translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
words into Anglo-Norman for his own use. Further than this, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps found among the archives of Worcester cathedral some leaves of a 
copy of Alfric's grammar, written in the degraded form of the Anglo-Saxon 
language which prevailed in the middle and latter half of the twelfth century. 
The Anglo-Saxon language had at this time undergone considerable degrada- 
tion from the form it presented in the eleventh century. It was rapidly losing 
its grammatical inflections, and in its words broad soimds were exchanged 
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for softer and quicker ones. Thus the final a was constantly exchanged 
for e^ and the prefix ge was eveiywhere turned into y or t. For cempa, 
a champion, they said kempe ; for gemetung, a meeting, they said imeting ; 
and for gerefa^ a prefect, they would say ireve. With this change, however, 
there was no considerable introduction of Norman words. It was pore 
Anglo-Saxon as to the substance, but degraded in its forms. Philologists 
have given to the language in this state of transition the name of semi- 
Saxon. We can trace its progress in several literary monuments of 
importance. The latter years of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which was 
continued to 1145, exhibit the language as already breaking very fast ; in 
the metrical chronicle of Layamon, and in the metrical harmony of the 
gospels called the Ormulum, which were both probably written in the 
closing years of the twelfth century, the Anglo-Saxon grammatical forma 
have undergone an entire change, which is still more complete in the 
semi-Saxon text of the Beguhe Inclusarum, or rule of nuns, in the earlier 
half of the thirteenth century. It is evident from the character of these, 
and other literary remains of less importance, that the use of the English 
language, daring the twelfth and first half of the thirteenth centuries, was 
by no means confined to the lower classes of society, but it prevailed 
generally among the middle and educated classes, and among the clergy 
and in the monastic houses, at least in those devoted to females. 

It was in the middle of the thirteenth century, when the national spirit 
of the English people showed itself in the great popular struggle under 
Simon de Montfort, that the English language, which has now emerged 
from that transition state under which it has been known as semi-Saxon, 
at length asserted what we may call its political rights, and reappeared in 
the court. The political songs, and other writings, composed during the 
civil strife known as the barons' wars, show us not only two, but three 
languages, co-existing in this country at the same time. These were, the 
English, the Anglo-Norman, (or, as it was usually called at the time, the 
French), and the Latin, of which we need not take the latter into con- 
sideration, as it belonged almost exclusively to the clergy. 

T!he long continued existence of what we call the Anglo-Norman language 
in this country was not a mere accident, but it was a consequence of the 
political condition of Europe. The feudal aristocracy was united through- 
out thd whole extent of feudalism, by a community of interests as well as 
feelings, to such a degree, that the nobles of one country felt a closer re- 
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lationship with those of another than with the onaristocratic classes of their 
own countries or even with their own sovereign. This was so much the 
case that, until the spirit of feudal society h^an to decline, it was no un- 
common thing for a haron to hold fiefs in the dominions of several different 
sovereigns, and to form his alliances sometimes with the harons of one of 
these countries and sometimes with those of another. A common language 
was, therefore, a necessary element in the system ; and as feudalism had 
originated in France, and took its greatest development there, French 
became its universal language. It was, then, not only as the language of 
the Normans, but as that peculiarly of the feudal aristocracy in general, 
that French was introduced into England under William the Conqueror, 
and it was in that character that it continued to be the language of the 
aristocracy of England until feudalism itself was broken down. It had 
ceased, however, to be their exclusive language in the thirteenth centuiy. 
In the latter years of that century, a tract or treatise was written in French 
or Anglo-Norman verse, forming a sort of vocabulary of that language, and 
designed expressly for the purpose of teaching it to children. The number 
of copies of this tract still preserved in MS. show that it was a popular 
elementary book, and that it was in extensive use. The compiler was 
Walter de Biblesworth, a man known elsewhere as a writer of French 
verse and apparently belonging himself to the aristocratic class ; he was a 
friend of the great statesman of the reign of Edward I, Henry de Lacy 
earl of Lincoln and Salisbury, and compiled the treatise we are speaking 
of at the request of the lady Diouysia de Monchensey. Thus all the re- 
lations of the author and of his book were of an aristocratic character. 
Now Walter de Bibblesworth states his object to be to instruct the rising 
generation in the proper use of the words of the French language, and 
especially in the correct application of the genders, and the French words 
are explained in English, implying thus that the learner was acquainted 
with the English language before he began to learn French. We thus 
ascertain the very important fact that, before the end of the thirteenth 
century, the children of the aristocracy of England learned English before 
they were instructed in any other language, or, in other words, that 
English had become their mother tongue.* 

♦ This very curiou» monument of the educational system of the middle ages will be 
printed in a Tolume of medieval vocabularies, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English, 
now preparing for publication at the expense of Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, to 
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Although, therefore, French was no doubt still looked upon as thd 
peculiar language of the aristocracy, a new modification had taken place in 
tiie mutual position of the two languages, for, instead of their mere co- 
existence in the same country, but in two different classes or great divisions 
of society, we have them now coexistent in the same class. This change 
marked what may be considered as the birth of modem English literatuie. 
The English language now began among the aristocracy and at court to be 
adopted as that of our national poetry and prose, and to step into the 
place which had been usurped almost exclusively by the French or Anglo- 
Norman language during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. With it, 
also, began the intermingling of the two languages, in consequence of 
which a large portion of the Anglo-Saxon language gradually became 
obsolete. 

It is necessaiy, however, that this process of intermingling and becoming 
obsolete should itself be explained, for we should form a veiy erroneous 
opinion if we supposed, as some who have treated on the subject seem to 
suppose, that there was any design or plan in the mixture. You will 
easily conceive how people talking equally among themselves two different 
languages would be continually tempted to use, in one language, a word or 
words taken from the other, either because it was a favourite word with 
them, or, more usually, because it presented a more familiar picture of the 
object it was used to designate. Much more would this interchange of 
words take place, in the iDtercommunication between the class which used 
both languages and that which used nothing but English in regard of a 
number of words from the French language which custom had begun to 
afl&x to certain objects. Thus, we know woU that the Anglo-Saxon table 
was formed merely by placing a board upon trestles at the time of eating, 
and that it was designated simply by the name of a hoard. Permanent 
tables were probably known to the Saxon portion of our population only 
through the Normans, and as the former constantly heard them spoken of 
by this French name of tablet they would naturally learn the word them- 
selves, and, if they did not use it at first indiscriminately for the old 
description of table as well as the new one, it would become so completely 
identified with the latter, that we are not surprised at the older English 

whom not only the Historic Society, but the science of ArchsBology in general, is under 
BO many obligations. These yocabolaries are extremely valuable, as illustrating not 
only the history of our language, but the manners and condition of our fore&thers. 
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word being lost as the old practice was discontinued. In fact the Saxon 
word for a table can hardly be said to belong to the English language at 
the present day, yet, though we should be surprised at hearing anybody 
call a table a board, we still use the word in certain phrases derived from 
ancient customs, and we speak of a *' festive board," and talk of giving 
people '* board and lodging,'* and of sitting at a council or committee 
board. Again, we know that an Anglo-Norman would call a sheep a 
mutton, while an Englishman of the Saxon race would call it a sheep. 
Now we know that in feudal times nearly the whole of the animal 
provisions of the estate was swept off into the castle or mansion of the 
landlord, where it was consumed in extravagant hospitality or salted down - 
to keep in store for occasions when fresh meat could not be procured. 
There can be little doubt from what we know of the condition of the 
people in the feudal ages, that the agricultural population, who among 
themselves knew the various animals aUve by their Anglo-Saxon names^ 
rarely tasted their flesh except when they sat in the halls or kitchens of 
their landlords, where they would hear it spoken of, and must ask for it, 
only by its Anglo-Norman name. Hence they would gradually become 
accustomed to call the animal a sheep, and the flesh of it, when dead, 
mutton. Thus we see how our langueige has become enriched by adopting 
in some cases the originally synonymous words of the two languages, and 
giving them a somewhat different meaning. All the usual articles of 
animal food have fallen under the circumstances of the jexample just given. 
We speak of beef, mutton, veal, pork, by their Anglo-Norman names, 
while we continue to call the living animals by their Anglo-Saxon names 
of oxen, sheep, calves, and swine. Words connected with cooking have 
been similarly exchanged. Thus, the Anglo-Saxon word brcBdan or bredan^ 
to roast, has disappeared from our language, and the word we have adopted 
in its place is derived from the Anglo-Norman rostir, the modem French 
rotir. Roasting was in the middle ages practised chiefly with regard to 
fowls and smaller animals, while substantial meat was much more com- 
monly boiled, perhaps partly from the circumstance that so great a portion 
of it was salted. Hence the Anglo-Saxon word seothan, to boil, held its 
position in the language much longer than brosdan ; and its representative, 
to seethe, can hardly }et be said to have become obsolete. Nevertheless, 
it has virtually been long displaced by the Anglo-Norman word, to boil. 
Similarly the Anglo-Saxon word, hyrstan, to fry, has been expelled by the 
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Anglo-Norttian equivalent. The adoption of Anglo-Norman words in 
Gookery may be explained by the same causes which influenced the change 
of the names of meats. The artizan and the manufacturer, on the other 
hand, have generally preserved the Anglo-Saxon names connected with 
their occupations, although we find these exchanged sometimes for Anglo- 
Norman, under circumstances of which it would not be easy to give an 
explanation. Thus we learn from the vocabularies that the Anglo-Saxon 
name for a carpenter*s plane was locer, which appears to have become 
obsolete early in the Anglo-Norman period, for wo have long known no 
other than the Anglo-Norman name. Indeed, it would be most dangerous to 
attempt to form any general rule upon such examples as these, for, 
whatever rule it might be, when we attempt to apply it we should find 
nothing but exceptions. Thus, from the strictness with which game was 
preserved by the feudal barons, we might suppose that the different 
animals which came under that designation would have received Anglo- 
Norman names, yet the names the animals of the chase still bear in our 
language, such as a deer, a hart, a roe, a hare, are all Anglo-Saxon, while, 
singularly enough, among the birds which come under the head of game 
the partridge has lost its Anglo-Saxon names of cBrsc-Jienn or rephung, the 
pheasant perhaps that of wor-hana,* and the heron that of hragra, 
in order to take their present names which are purely Anglo-Norman. 
As war was so peculiarly the business of the feudal aristocracy, we 
might suppose that at all events the names for arms would be Anglo- 
Norman, yet we find that this is not the case, for we speak of a sword and 
not of an epee, of bows and arrows instead of arcs and fletches, and we even 
usually call the lance, the distinctive arm of the knight, by its Anglo-Saxon 
name of a spear. What is still more remarkable, our language has 
preserved the Anglo-Saxon word knight to distinguish the feudal warrior 
himself, instead of his Anglo-Norman name of chevalier. In the derivative 
from this word, however, although the two court poets of their age, 
Chaucer and Gower, used the English word knighthode for chivalry, the 

* It has been said, I know not on what authority, that the pheasant is a comparatively 
modem importation into oar island. T can only say that it was certainly commonly known 
here in the twelfth century, and I am not aware of any reason for supposing that it was 
then a novelty. In the treatises on cookery and the service of the table, compiled in the 
four^enth century, we have directions for dressing and serving it, as well as for catching 
it in the books on Venerie. The early Anglo-Saxon vocabularies interpret the Latin 
phaiUmu$hjwor-hana, which has been conjectured to mean a weed-hen. 
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French word has subsequently superseded it When we go to othc^ 
classes of subjects, the caprice shown in the adoption of words from either 
language is still more incomprehensible. Thus, it would be difficult to 
say why, among flowers, we have adopted the Anglo-Norman names of 
lilies, yiolets, dandelion, germander, plantain, &c., and hare retained 
the Anglo-Saxon ones of daises, cowslips, thistles, honeysuckles, and a 
numerous list of others ; or why, in some cases, we have preserved the 
Anglo-Saxon names of flsh, such as whales, seals, lobsters, crabs, eels, &c,, 
when others have been abandoned to adopt in their places such names as 
salmon, tenches, sturgeons, gudgeons, perches, lampreys, and some others, 
which are Anglo-Norman. We can indeed discover no general law or rule 
which influenced in any degree the adoption of partioular words from one 
language or the other. The two languages continued long to exist indepen- 
dently, and people who wrote in English might adopt at their own caprice a 
word from one or the other. 

In one respect, however, these two languages in England stood on a veiy 
difierent footing, for, while the Anglo-Norman words which were finally 
rejected £rom our written language, ceased to exist among us with the 
language itself, a vast number of the Anglo-Saxon words which disappeaied 
from the English language as it was written and spoken in cultivated 
society, were preserved among the populace and the peasantry, and con- 
tributed to form the trivial language of the common people, or, much more 
extensively, of our provincial dialects. Words are easily rejected from the 
language of cultivated society, but the tenacity with which the peasantry 
especially, and the lower classes of the population generally, retain the old 
words and phraseology of their mother tongue, through many ages, is truly 
extraordinary. One or two examples have occurred to me which I think 
deserve to be remembered. The Anglo-Saxon vocabulary of archbishop 
Alfric, compiled in the tenth century, gives the Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
equivalents, " construction vel instruction hyrdung." The modem Anglo- 
Saxon lexicographers, puzzled by the Latin words, appear to have been able 
to make nothing of the Anglo-Saxon word hyrdung, and have given it in 
their dictionaries without explanation. The natural derivation of it would 
be from the verb hyrdan, to guard, or keep. Now, you can hardly pass 
for any length of time through the streets of our larger towns without 
seeing, in one place or another, a house in the process of repairing or 
rebuilding, and you will generally see that it is smTounded with a tolerably 
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lohj and strong frame-work of boards, for the protection of the work and 
the workmen. If jou ask the latter what they call this wooden frame- 
work, thej will tell you at once a hoarding, I have little doubt that this 
is the identical hyrdung of the Anglo-Saxon Yocabulaiy, especially as it is 
there placed among one or two other words connected with building ; and 
yoa will thus see that oiu: common builders have actually preserved during 
the Ticissitudes of eight centuries a word which seemed so entirely lost to 
the world that by them alone we are able to give it an explanation in an 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary. An English-Latin dictionary of the fifteenth 
centoiy, known by the title of the Promptorium Parvidorum, furnishes us 
with another example. You will there find, under the letter L, the words, 
" Locchester, wyrm,*' meaning that locchester was the name of a kind of 
worm, and the Latin equivalent multipes is added. Now as the word 
worm had in Anglo-Saxon and Old-English a very extensive meaning, 
and as the Latin mvltipes^ meaning simply an animal with many feet, was 
not much more definite; the modern editor of the Promptorium Parvur 
lorumf Mr. Way, was unable to fix the exact meaning of the English 
word— and there seemed no means left of ascertaining it, until, two or 
three years ago, my Mend, Mr. Halliwell, walking in a garden in Oxford- 
shire, accidentally overheard the gardener talking about lockchestera, and 
immediately asking him what these were, received for answer that they were 
woodlice. On a further inquiry he ascertained that lockchest, or lockchester, 
was not an uncommon word in some parts of Oxfordshire for a woodlouse, 
although it was rapidly going out of use. As the Promptorium Parvulorum 
was compiled in Norfolk, this must, in the fifteenth century, have been an 
ordinary word for a woodlouse^ and not confined to a particular locality. 
Again, reading one of the comedies of the age of Charles IL, '* The Cheats,'* 
published in 1662, the scene of which is laid in London, I meet with 
the following language, put into the mouth of one of the characters : '* O 
my child, my child, thy father is prettie hoddie again, but this will break his 
heart quite." The old dictionaries give the word hoddy as meaning hearty, 
or strong, but I have looked in vain for it in any dictionary of the present 
day,' until I happened to open a glossary of the East Anglian dialect, 
where I find that the word still exists in the sense of " well ; in good spirits.'* 
It appears clear, from this and other examples which I could quote from 
the writings of the same period, that a multitude of words were in general 
use in the common language of England so late as the latter half of the 
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seventeenth century, which now exist only in some local dialect. Tbis 
shows us the great imjportance, in a philological point of view, if in no 
other, of collecting and puhHshing the words of our provincial dialects. 

These dialects show us in many ways the curious manner in which the 
Anglo-Saxon language was hroken up for the formation of modem EnglisL 
It must not he supposed that Anglo-Saxon words became obsolete merely' 
because they were displaced from the English language by Anglo-Norman 
words, for words of Anglo-Saxon origin were continually displacing one another. 
In the first place, the Anglo-Saxon language, as I have remarked before, 
was copious in words, and it often happens that out of a number of names 
for the same thing, or verbs expressing the same or a similar action, one 
or two only have survived. In the second place, it seems evident that 
among the Anglo-Saxons themselves there were numerous words, then 
only used in popular conversation or in particular districts, which, in the 
comrse of time, gained the superiority over their prouder synonyms, and 
finally superseded them. Hence, while a great number of what are known 
to have been good Anglo-Saxon words have been expelled £rom the English 
language, their places have been taken by others, also no doubt Ang^o- 
Saxon, which are so /Strange to us that all we can absolutely say of them is, 
that they are not Anglo-Norman. This, abo, will perhaps be best illustrated 
by a few examples. T will take the first from the langusige of agriculture. 
The only word we find used in the Anglo-Saxon writers for a plough is 
mlh, yet we are certain that some such word as ploh or plog^ with this 
meaning, did exist in that language, not only because we kuow that plough 
is not an Anglo-Norman word, but because we find the word ploh used 
once in the Anglo-Saxon laws to signify what was afterwards called a 
ploughland, because an Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical document speaks of a 
tax levied by the church on the agriculturists under the title of plou-almesse, 
for which another document gives the synonym sulh-cBlmesse, and because, 
further, we find the representative of the word in the modern German 
is pflug. What, therefore, must have been in the Anglo-Saxon period 
only a popular, or an almost obsolete name for a plough, has actually 
in the modem English language superseded the regular Anglo-Saxon 
name of a plough, sulh, which now only exists in the dialects of the West 
of England, where a plow is still called by the peasantry a sull, sallow, or 
sowl.*^ The Anglo-Saxons had several verbs to signify the opemtion of 

* It is curious that the word suUow for a plough, with banntU for a walnut, and one 
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ploughing, such b& erian,fyrian, and tilian. Of these, the first, in the 
fonn to tfftf or to ear, remained in general use in the English language 
until the sixteenth centuiy, and is perhaps still in use in some of the 
, local dialects. Fyrian is only retained in the sense of to furrow, or make 
. follows; and tiUan remains in the more general sense of to tUL the 
groimd. We now, in English, call the operation only ploughing^ from the 
same of the machine used in performing it. Again, the only Anglo-Saxon 
woid we know for a window is eage-thyrl, meaning literally an eye-hole, 
bom. which we derive a more vivid picture of the sort of openings by which 
the interior of an Anglo-Saxon hoi^e was lighted than a long description 
would convey to us. Larger openings for light came into use probably in 
Norman times, and they, as well as all windows, were called by the Anglo- 
Normans /m«8(rtfs, in modern French /m^^res. It is a curious circumstance 
that the Teutonic dialects on the Continent have generally adopted the 
French word, which of course represents the LAtin fenestra; in modem Ger- 
man a window is called a,fefister. Yet the English language has thrown off 
what would have been its Anglo-Norman word /im^stor, and has retained in 
its place not the Anglo-Saxon word we know, but another, which does not 
occur among the words of the Anglo-Saxon language that have been 
preserved, though I think that the English word window is found as early 
as the thirteenth century, and it is doubtless a purely Anglo-Saxon word, 
and bears the same relation to wind which the Spanish word ventdna 
for a window bears to viento. Again, among the Anglo-Saxon names for 
a sword are sweord, aeax, biU, brand, mece, and ord. Of these, the last 
signified' literally the edge of a weapon, and it and the three preceding 
words belong properly to the language of poetry, and therefore soon became 
obsolete. The word seax has also been lost, and sword has superseded all 
the others. The principal Anglo-Saxon words for an arrow were arewa, 
fla, seeafU and strcd. The first is the only one of the four which remains 
in its original sense, although fla orflo was retained till the fifteenth 
centuiy, and in Sussex they still call an arrow a streaL The common 

or two other words, now peculiar to the dialects in the west of England, and not foand, 
as fiur M I know, in any of the old English writers, occurs in a Latin and English 
voeabnlary of the earlier part of the fifteenth century, printed in the same volume of 
voMbnlaries mentioned in a former note as preparing for publication under the auspices of 
liiO Mftyer, and evidently compiled in that part of the island. This would seem to 
show that even the verbal peculiarities of the principal English dialects are much older 
thtti we might otherwise be led to suppose, and perhaps even this has some connection 
with the history of the word sulk and plough^ as given in the text. 
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Anglo-Saxon names for a river, taMng them in alphabetical order, mere, 
hecc, broe, hume, ea, flod, rith, or tylh, and itrsam. The precedence of all 
these has been taken bj the Anglo-Norman word rivere. The word so, which ' 
appears to have been the most general Anglo-Saxon word for a riyer, has 
only remained in the innumerable names of localities, into the composition 
of which it enters. Bith is also lost. Broe remains in the modem brook, 
while bum is preserved in a similar sense in the dialects of the North of 
England', and bece continues to exist in the beck of some of the northern 
provincial dialects, and in the bache of the dialects of the Welsh border. 
Of the ordinary Anglo-Saxon names for a hall, Tieal, caffertun, ihburh, sal, 
and sele, the first is the only one preserved in the English language, 
although the two last might have been supposed to have had the greater 
chance of lasting, as being identical with the Anglo-Norman word saU, 
Another curious instance of the capricious character of these word-revola- 
tions and vicbsitudes in our language is furnished by the names of 
the rabbit. It is somewhat remarkable that the Anglo-Saxon dic- 
tionaries give us no word for a rabbit, but from the thirteenth to the 
beginning of the last century the common EngUsh name for thid animal 
was a conig or cony. There is some room for doubt whether this word be 
Anglo-Norman, in which language a rabbit was called a connil or connin, 
or whether it be of Anglo-Saxon origin, for the same animal is still called 
in German Icaninchen. Both, no doubt, represent the Latin cunicidiu. 
But this word cony, for some cause or other, was in the last century entirely 
superseded by that of rabbit, which must no doubt have been an Anglo Saxon 
word, because it is found in another Low German dialect, the Dutch, 
under the forms robbe and robhekin. It is found in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum of the fifteenth century with the signification of a young rabbit 
— *' Rabet, yonge conye, cuniceUus" I do not remember having met with 
the word in the English language at an earlier period. I may quote 
another example of the movements and vicissitudes of words in our 
language from the nomenclature of birds. The Anglo-Saxon vocabularies 
give to the Latin word turduSj the two interpretations scric and stoer, and 
they explain the Latin inerula by ihrisc or throsle. Yet the Latin turdus is 
usually understood as meaning a thrush, and mertda as signifying a 
blackbird. Under the Anglo-Normans the word mauvis, anglicised into 
mavis, was introduced to signify a thrush, and almost superseded the 
latter word in the English language, although throstel, or more usually 
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thro$M<!Ockf continued to be used. At the same time, the Anglo-Nonnan 
woxd merle^ from the Latin mertUa, came in to signify a blackbird. This 
shoiWB that the original meaning of the Latin merula was well known, and 
would lead us almost to suppose that the Anglo-Saxons may have meant a 
blackbird by thrisc and throstle. The English glossaries of the fifteenth 
oentuiy still interpret menda by thrystel-cocky and mauvU continued to be 
the English word for a thrush, and it long held its place in the 
language of literature. Nevertheless, the Anglo-Saxon words thrush and 
throstle have finally regained their position as the sole acknowledged 
names, in the English language, of the song-thrush, and have expelled 
their Anglo-Norman equivalent mavis, and in this case it is the Anglo- 
Norman word that remains in our dialects. In the north of Essex, and 
I believe in other parts of East Anglia, a singing thrush is still called a 
mawia. One of the Anglo-Saxon equivalents of the Latin turdtis is 
preserved in the schreech-ihrush, a provincial name for the missel- 
thrush ; and the other, stare, is now used in the signification of a star- 
ling, Again, the names cowslip, or cowslop, {cusloppa,) and oxslip 
(oxan-dippa), are purely Anglo-Saxon, and have preserved their place in 
the language— though not quite undisputed, f jr another word paigle, the 
derivation of which seems very uncertain, though its form appears to 
bespeak an Anglo-Norman origin,- had intruded itself into the English 
language before the sixteenth century. There is some reason for believing 
that ihepaigle was originally the oxslip. It was a word in common use 
among the English writers of the Elizabethan period ; yet it has now dropped 
into a provincial word, and, singularly enough, in Essex it seems to have 
changed places with cowslip. In the neighbourhood of Safiron-Walden the 
name paigle is given to the common cowslip (the primula verisj, while 
the oxslip (the primula elatior), which is very abundant there, is called 
a eowsUp, The language of natural history was especially rich and 
copious among our forefiEithers, whether Anglo-Saxon or English, which 
seems to show the existence among all classes, and at all periods, of a 
great love for nature, and a tendency to observe natural objects. In the 
comparatively small proportion which remains of the popular language 
of the Anglo-Saxons, we find numerous synonyms for plants, animals, 
birds» &c., many of which have been since lost, though some are preserved 
in a remarkable manner, and where we should least expect it. It is from 
this class of words especially that our provincial dialects are enriched. 
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Thus, our Anglo-Saxon forefathers called a grasshopper a gcen-hoppa 
(grass-hopper), or a gctn-stapa (grass^tepper), or a hama^ or a hU'hama^ at 
a secge-scere (sedge-shearer), the first of which names only is preserred in 
the English language, and I am not aware that any of the others exist 
even in our local dialects. I find a woodlouse called, in yocaholaries of 
the fifteenth' centuiy, a locchester^ a lokdore, and a wdbode ; and in those 
of the sixteenth a cheselipj or cheslop, a Jcttchtn-bolef and a woocUoiue. Of 
these, the last only will be found in a dictionary of modem English, but 
I have already remarked that the name of lockchester is presenred among 
the peasantiy of Oxfordshire, and I may add, that the peasantry in the 
North of England still call a woodlouse a kitchen-baU, and that those of 
the Southern dialects call it a chisseUhol, which is perhaps the repre- 
sentative of cheslop. The other two names appear to hare become quite 
obsolete. In the NomenclatoVy a copious Latin and English yocabulaiy, 
published in the year 1585, we have three synonyms for the glowworm, 
namely, glowhird, glowworm, and lightworm, I think that I hare heard a 
glowworm called a glowhird in some one of our local dialects. The same 
Yocabulary gives to a well-known plant, the leontodon tarcucacumt, the 
several names following: dandelion, priest's crown, swine's snout, monk't 
head, dog's teeth, and common cicoHs. The first of these names, which is 
derived from the French, is the only one of them now acknowledged in 
the English language ; I am not aware that any of the others are in 
use. The same vocabulary gives as synonyms, libbard's bane (i.e. leopard's 
bane), wolfs bane, and nurnk's hood. All these three names of plants are 
still preserved, but the first is applied to the doronicum pardalianches, and 
the two others to the aconitum napellus. Two names of the latter are 
recorded in the vocabularies of the Anglo-Saxon period, onrred and thung, 
neither of which is preserved in the language. These few examples, which 
might be multiplied almost infinitively, will, I think, sufficiently explain 
how words have disappeared, and reappeared, in our language, and in its 
provincial dialects, and at the same time show that the further investiga- 
tion of this part of the subject would not be without interest. 

But it is here a digression, which I must follow no longer. As I have 
already stated, the two languages representing Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman, but which at this period we may better describe as French and 
English, continued to exist in England independently during the whole 
of the foui-teenth century, although there was a constant interchange 
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of woids going on between them. I do not mean to saj that this inters 
change was then a permanent one, although a certain number of Anglo- 
Norman words had abready been firmly engrafted on the English tongue. 
We have no means of knowing what was the exact character of the 
language of popular conversation at this period, which we may, however, 
aiqppose to have been still very decidedly Saxon ; but we know that an 
English writer used just as many French words as he pleased, or as suited 
the dass of readers to whom he addressed himself. Thus, one of the 
most remarkable poems in our language, the Visions of Piers Ploughman, 
^ffaich was put forth as the grand proclamation of a demand for popular 
reform and of the doctrines of popular freedom, is written not only in a 
language which contains a very small number of Anglo-Norman words, but 
it is composed in the same form of alliterative verse, without rhymes, 
which was peculiarly characteristic of pure Anglo-Saxon poetry. This 
sudden reappearance of the ancient Anglo-Saxon form of versification 
in the middle of the fourteenth century is itself a remarkable phenomenon, 
and it is an equally curious circumstance that this description of versi- 
ficationy which became thenceforward for some time popular among 
the people, is generally filled with a great number of purely Anglo-Saxon 
words, of a sort which we had long missed in English literature, and which 
we had every reason for believing had long become obsolete. Yet it is not 
likely that men who wrote for popularity would use obsolete words, which 
they would hardly be likely to understand themselves, and which certainly 
would not be understood by their hearers or readers. We must, therefore, 
conclude that even down to the end of the fourteenth century, ** among 
the people," the mass of the words of the Anglo-Saxon language, much 
of its phraseology and construction, and even its forms of versification, 
continued to exist. 

Ofi the other hand, when people wrote for the aristocracy, or for the court, 
they adopted the French forms of verse, and filled their language with 
what we should now consider an extravagant proportion of French words. 
Such is the case in a great degree vdth Chaucer, who has been very 
erroneously termed '* a well of English imdefiled ;" and the reason why 
the writings of Chaucer are more easily understood by people in general 
than Piers Ploughman, or many of the other literary monuments of the 
time, must be sought in the circumstance that a great proportion of the 
obsolete words in Chaucer are French, while nearly all those in the other 
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writers aUaded to are Anglo-Saxon, and as moat modem readers have 
some knowledge of the French langoage, but veij few know Anglo-Saxon, 
they are naturally less embarraaed by the Teises of the old court poet than 
by those of the man of the people. 

It will thus be understood that at the end of the fomteentih centaty the 
English language was in a very unsettled condition, and that in the hands 
of writers of different class or rank it assumed every variety oif character, 
from that which presented the pure Anglo-Saxon element almost mimixed 
to that which was more than half French. Lnmediately after this period 
the use of the French language in our island was entirely superseded by the 
English. It was the fifteenth century, low as it stood in literary character, 
which performed the great work of purging and purifying. By a pFt)ces8 
which we cannot distinctly trace, and which we certainly cannot dearij 
explain, though it appears to have been in a great measure spontaneons, 
the English language, during the fifteenth century, rejected a very con- 
siderable proportion of the French words with which it was encumbered, 
and at the same time dropped an equally large quantity of superfluous 
Anglo-Saxon, which now became entirely obsolete, or fell, as I have just 
shown, into our local dialects. The English language was also undei^ing 
another change during this period, which we must probably ascribe, in a 
great measure, to the revolution which was taking place in the social condi- 
tion, and to the more active movement in commerce and politics. I have 
told you how, in the course of the twelfth century, the Anglo-Saxon language 
underwent an organic change in its verbal forms and inflections. Although 
the latter, however, were greatly simplified, and although the degradation 
continued during the thirteenth century, they were not entirely lost; 
and the English language during the fourteenth century possessed a 
perfect grammatical construction, with regular inflections, indicating cases 
and numbers both of nouns and adjectives, and of numbers and persons 
of verbs, which are never transgressed in the manuscripts except by the 
mere carelessness of the scribes. These inflections, represented chiefly by 
the final e and en^ will be found strictly observed in the language of Hers 
Ploughman in the middle of the fourteenth century, and they are no less 
carefully observed in that of Chaucer at the end of that period. It is, in 
fact, through ignorance of the nature of those inflections, and of the 
grammatical system of the English language in the fourteenth century, 
that the editors of our ancient poet, from the sixteenth century to the 
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nineteenth, have done nothing but make confasion of his language and 
ruin the harmony of his verse. But immediately after Chaucer wrote, 
▼ery early in the fifteenth century, the grammatical forms of the language 
b^n to be neglected, and people, pronouncing the words apparently more 
quickly, first ceased sounding the final e of the inflections, and then let it 
drop altogether. The fifteenth century, in fact, was equally a period of 
transition from the condition of our language in the fourteenth century 
to modem English, as the twelfth century had been a period of transition 
6om Anglo-Saxon to the English of the middle period. The invention of 
printing no doubt contributed towards the final purification of the English 
langnage, and to the settlement of its forms. In the first half of the 
sixteenth century, the English language, purged of the superfluous French 
and half-obsolete Anglo-Saxon which had previously encumbered it, and 
with very few grammatical inflections of any kind, assumed a form which 
prepared it for the glories of the Elizabethan period, and the language of 
Shakespeare is so well known to you all, that I feel sure that it is unne- 
cessary for me to follow its history any further. 

I will, however, briefly point out a new danger to which the English 
language was exposed in the sixteenth century. The revival of learning 
was followed in England by an increased activity in scholastio 
education, and by an extraordinary reverence for the classical languages 
of antiquity. This soon assumed the character of a fashionable and 
exaggerated pedantiy, and people began, both in conversation and writing, 
to interlard their English with Latin words, to which they merely gave 
an English form. In fact, as most writers and readers of books were now 
almost as well acquainted with the Latin language as with their own, the 
former began to assume towards it very much the same position which Anglo- 
Norman held towards Anglo-Saxon at an earlier period, and as each writer 
introduced into his English just as many Latin words as he pleased, it 
might have been a question at one time whether the language we were 
destined finaUy to speak would not have been a sort of mongrel between 
Latin and English. This aflectation of Latin reached its greatest height 
in an age worthy of it, the reign of James I., after which it began rapidly 
to disappear, and, fortunately, but a very small number of the Latin words 
which had thus been intruded into our language have been retained. But 
in one respect this dragging of the English language into an unnatural 
relationship with the Latin language exercised a disastrous influence on 
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its fbtaie. When men began to stndj the Engliah koguage, and to seek 
and treat of its grammatical ndeSt they hj mder a prqndioe which had 
groim up with the LatiniatB, and which, an£»rtanatety, had not died with 
them, and, fioigetting that En^^iah was a language in itself they took 
it fixr granted that its gremnutf was meiety an Eo^^iah edition of Latin 
grammar, and iihere they foimd that the En^^idi ft(^ 
not agree with the roles of Latin grammar, they attenipted to force them 
into concordance. This mistake has spoQt all the Bo^^b. gramman 
which hare been poUidied pre?ioii8 to cor own days, and, nn&rtonately, wo 
are not yet emancipated from it ; nor shall we be emancipated milil tlie 
laogoage of Alfred the Oreat, and that of Pien Floaghman and Ghancar, 
are more generally taa|^t in onr hi|^ber schools and oollegeB. This is 
eertain, that onr grammarians and lezioogrq^iera have, during the last two 
eentoriee, been laboring in their ignorance to rqect from the Eogliflh 
hngoage some of its purest and best phraseology. 
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ON THE LEPIDOPTEROUS INSECTS OF THE DISTRICT 

AROUND LIVERPOOL. 



By Charles Stuart Oregson. 
(BaA9 19th Maboh, 1857.)i 



(Continued.) 

PART y. containing the Geometbid^. 

PART yi. containing the To^tbioid^. 

For the preceding portions of this paper the reader is referred to vol. yii. 
page 287, wMch contains the true NooTuiDiE: ; and vol. yiii. page 158, 
whioh contains the diurnal Lefidopteba, the SPHiKaiDiB, the Somby- 
oiDiB, and the PYBAUDiB. Part yii. which will contain CBAMBiDis 
and TofEiDM is reserved for the next volume. 



PART y. Section 9. 

Hetebooeba. 
FjjfjLY 1. Geometb^e. 

Gentle 1. Geometba, Linn. 

O, papUianaria, Linn.— The larvae not uncommon in April, on young 
Birches. Bidston Hill, Woolton, &o. 

Oenus Hemethea, Dup. 

H. qfthisaria, W. y. — Plentiful in Jackson's Wood, and at Bidston Hill. 
Flies at dusk. Julj. 

Oenus Chlobissa. 

C, putataria, linn. — ^Abundant in lane& 

C, astivaria, Esp. — In lanes at dusk. June and July. 

Genus Metbogampa, Lat. 

3f. margaritata, Lin. — Bidston plantation, Birchwood, and Hale. July. 
Dusk. 

Genus Ellofia, Steph. 

G.fasciaria^ Lin. — ^Larvas on Scotch firs April and May. Prenton wood^ 
Bidston; at sugar in July. 

Genus Oubaftebtx, Leach. 
0. sanibucaria^ lin. — ^Pigue Lane, Woolton. July. 

Genv;s Rumia, Dup. 
JB. cratmgata, Lin.— ^Everywhere in thorn hedges. 
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ChnuM PsBioAixiA, Stepk 
P. lynii^am, IiiL--Hde, WariiriokMoo^^ DadL July. 

Omim EuBYMBxa, Dop. 
E. dolobraria, Lin. — Plantations, Bock Ferrj, Dacre Baik. Dusk. 

Oenu8 EFion, Dnp. 

E, apidariot W. V. — ^Not nncommon on the coast Augost. Sugar, and 
flies at dusk. 

E. pardUdaria, W. Y.— Plantation near Wallasej MUL 

Omiu Ennokos, Dnp. 

E. il^tmofta, Hub. — ^Bidston, Hale, Warbrick Moor, Upton, and Spdu. 
April and July. 

E. lunaria, W. V. — ^Warbrick Moor, Hale, and Wodton. April and Jnlj. 

E. erosaria, W. Y.— ^Bidston, Upton, and Hale. September at li|^ 

E.fuBcafUaria, Haw.— Bidston and Walton, September. 

E. tUiaria, Hb.— Old Swan, Olifton Park, at light plentifoL September. 

Omu8 Odontofbba, Steph. 
0. bidefOata, lin.— Plentifol about pine wood. 

Cfmu8 CBOciiLLis, Tr. 
O dinguaria, Lin. — ^Thom hedges, not scarce. July. 

Genus Hucera, Dup. 

H. pennaria, Linn. — Bred by Mr. Edmondson, fed upon hollyhock. Plen- 
tiful at gas lamps. West Derby, Aigburth. October. 

Gmu8 MiEsiA, St. 
M, fanUacearia, Hub.— Simonswood moss, Stourton. June. 

Oenus Maoabta, Curt 
M. liturata, Lin. — ^Hale, Lydiate, and Dacre Park. 

Genus Halia, Dup. 
H. wavaria, Lin. — Plentiful in gardens. 

Genus Numebia, Dup. 
N. pulveraria, Lin. — Not scarce at Prenton, Oxton and Stourton. May. 

Genus FmoNiA, Stephens. 

F, atomaria, Lin. — ^Abundant on the mosses ; spring and summer. 

F, plumaria, W. V. — Local upon Eainford moss, and upon a small moss 
near Eccleston. August. 

F» piniariat Lin. — In profusion in Kirby wood, and may be taken in the 
pine woods in Worral, July. 
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Genui Extpistebia, Boisd. 
E. htparata, W. V. — Bidston Plantations, summer. 

Genus Anisoptebtx, Steph. 

A. ascrdaria, W. V. — May be bred from curled sallow leaves. All around 

tbe district; is difficidt to find in early spring, on tree boles and palings. 

Genus Hjbebnia, Lat. 

H. leucophaaria, W. V. — In oak woods, Eastham, February and March. 

H. rupicaprariat W. Y. — Plentiful in old lanes, sitting upon thorn hedges, 
from 9 to 11 p.m. 

H. progemmaria, Hub. — ^Abundant on thorn hedges in early spring, search 
with a lanthom. 

fi. aurantiaria, Esp. — On hedges around Aigburth and West Derby, 
occasionally at lamps. 

H. defoliaria, Lin. — Plentiful at gas lamps in the autumn. 

Genus Phiqalta, Dup. 

P. pUosaria, W. V . — ^Plentiful imder stone copings in March and April, and 
at gas lamps. 

Genus Ntssia, Dup. 

N. zonaria, W. V. — Plentiful on the sandhills at Crosby and Wallasey. 
March and April. 

Genus Biston, Leach. 

B, prodromaria, Lin. — I have frequently taken this species at Bidston 

lighthouse, flies at the lanthom. March and April. 

B, betularia, Lin. — Plentiful at Bidston and West Derby. 

Genus Boabmia, Tr. 
B. repandata, Lin.-^Abundant, especially about Prenton. July. 

B, rhoniboidaria. — Abimdant where ivy grows. Jime and July. 

Genus Hemebophila, Steph. 

H. abruptaria, Thunb.— May be foimd in fir woods, but especially in out- 
houses near fir woods. Summer. 

Genus Cleoba, Curt. 

C. lichenaria, W. V. — Wherever the trees are covered with Lichen, as at 

Prenton, Frankby, Hooton, and Spittal. June. 

Genus Tefhbosia, Boisd. 
T. eonsonaria. Hub. — Single specimen from the neighbourhood of Upton. 
T. crepuscularia, W. V. — On tree boles, Hale and Hooton. April. 
T. punctulariat Hub. — ^Plentiful at Croxteth and Knowsley, April. 
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O. fuadriputtulaia, Don. — Plentifiil <m the itngh gnond belwaeiiBni&ai 
and Walbkaey. July. Beat gone bndieB. 

O. chteurturia, W. V. — Plentifiil in the lane between Tnuunace HiU and 
Prenton wood. July. 

Omna Phabianb, Dap. 
P.palimihana,W.Y. — ^In prafiiaion where gone grows. Jnly. 

6^119 LozAOBAmii. Bt 

L. peiraria, Esp. — ^Yeiy abundant in Kanthaw and other wooda. Mij. 

L. inedlaria, W.V. — Common on the aand hills thzoa|^umt the sammer. 

(hnm AxAiTiB. 

A. tmbutaria. Hub. — ^Flentifbl upon Simooswood and BiekerBtaflbmnBei. ' 

A, plagiaia, Lin.«-OhiidwaIl lane. July. 

Ommu EuBOUA, BdT. 

E. eervinaia, W.V .--Bidston. 

E. menmraria, W. V. — Common on waste lands. 

E. Hpunetaria, Fab. — ^In JuIt, 1845, I took serend poor speoimens at^ 
Hoylake. I have not collected there since. 

E. muUnaUri^iana, Haw. — ^Plentiful under tufts of gmss in March. 

Omw CiDABTA, Steph. 

C. didymaria, Ion.— Everywhere. 

C enOaria, Boisd. — Stourton. July, on stone walls and bolls of firs. 

C, sdlicariaf Hub. — ^Bidston Hill and Stourton. August. 

(7. ferrugata, lin. — ^Tbis insect is generally confounded with Fermgaria, 
Boisduval, which is a variety of Unidentaria, Haw ; it always occurs 
on lully places, where heath and fern grow ; is veiy distinct. 

C. unidentaria, Haworth. — ^Abundant everywhere 

(7. pecHnitariaf Fuessly. — ^Plentiful in woods where fern grows. June and 
July. 

C, montanata, W. V. — Common eveiywhere in summer. 

C flucttuUa, Lin. — ^Found eveiywhere. 

C, propugnata, Fab. — ^Rather local, but plentiful in many thorn hedges. 
Saughal, Claughton, Wavertree. July. 

Genus Theba, Steph. 
T.firmaria, Hub. — ^Not scarce in Prenton wood, July. 
T. simvlata, Hub. — In fir woods, summer. 

GeniLs Anticlea, Steph. 
A, derivata, W. V. — Inlanes and hedges between Oxton and Prenton. April. 
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O, badiataf W. V. — ^Where brambles grow. April. 

Genua Steganolophia, Steph. 
8. ribesiaria, Dup. — Plentiful, Hale and Crosby. 

Genua Habpaltce, Steph. 

H. at^vmata, W. V. — Eastham and other woods. 

H. ailaceata, W. V. — ^Hale, Ditten, and Bainhill. Jane. 

H, oeeUata, Lm. — ^Plentiful at Wallasey. July. 

H, galxata^ W. V. — Common on the coast. Summer. 

H.fulvaXay W. V. — ^Plentiful on the coast. August. 

JET. chenopodiata^ W. V. — ^Egremont and Rock Ferry. 

H. marmortUa^ Hub.— Occurs in gardens, not plentiful. 

H. pyrcHiata^ W. V. — ^Plentiful in woods. June. 

H. populata. Hub. — Stourton Quarry. August. 

H. aehatinaria. Hub. — Plentiful everywhere. July, August. 

H, rusaata, W. Y.-^Plentiful in fir woods and plantations. August. 

S, immanata. Haw.— Not so plentiful as the last species, but generally 
found with it. 

Genua Pk£SILE. 
P. miata, Lin. — Where willows and sallows grow. July. 
P. psittaeaia. Fab. — ^Eastham wood, Enowsley, and Speke. August. 

Genua Yt»siPETEs, St. 

Y. impluviatat W. V. — ^Where alders and willows grow. May and July. 

T. eltUtUa, W. V. — ^Abimdant in lanes. 

7. rubidaria, Bond. — In damp places where willows grow. Eirby, Har- 
grave Hall, and Woolton. July. 

Genua Cheimatobia, Steph. 
C dilutata, W. V. — Plentiful in woods. September and October. 
C. autumnaria, Boisd.-^Knowsley, near the quarry, October. 
C. horeata. Hub. — Bidston birch plantations. October. 
C brumata, Lin. — Everywhere in autumn. 

Genua Lobophoba, Curt. 

L. lobulata. Hub. — ^Not uncommon in the woods around Eirkby and 
Simonswood in April. 

L. aexaliaata, Hub. — One taken in Croxteth wood. May. 

Genua Tbiphosa, Steph. 

T, dubkata, Lin. — May often be observed upon ragwort flowers in August 
and Septemiber. 



■^ 
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T. cirtata.—! think this ms taken some ;|reaiBago, near Bnnoom, but that 
will be a mile or two out of our distnot 

Gemu Phibilaptbbtx, St. 

P. Ugnata, Hab.— Flentlfiil around lamps at Otterspool, and in profusion 
on Bidston marsh. July. 

P. ffemmaria. Hub ? — ^Onlj two specimens have jet been taken, the first 
was taken bj Mr. Di^^, at Birkenhead. 

Cfenui Euoosicu, Steph. 
E. undulata, lin.— Eastham wood, among the large fens. July. 

Oiemu Oamftooraxma, St. 
Cf. tnUmaia, lin. — ^Abundant oTeiywhere. 

Omtis MsLANiPFB, Dap. 

]f. dUhmmUana, Hub. — ^Plentiful in July. 

M, a$nmeuUaa, Hub.— >Not uncommon about Flajbriok Hill and Nog- 
torum. 

Oenus EmcBLBsiA, Steph. 

E. rmdaia, W. Y . — Plentiful at New Brighton and at Broad Qreen. June. 

E. hjfdraria^ Tr. — ^Plentifiil in dd lanes where alders grow. Jmie. 

E. deeotonaa. Hub. — ^Plentiful with Hydraria, 

E. aJhuUUa, Fab. — ^In profusion on marshy ground, flies about 4 p.m. 

E. bifoiciata. Haw. — Sparingly all around the district, especially on the 
borders of the sana hills. Bequires beating out. Jmy, August. 

Oenu8 Zebene, Steph. 

Z. dtbieiUataf Lin.— Halewood and the Boorswood, Hale« 

Z. rubiginata, W.Y. — Plentiful in all the lanes leading on to the mosses. 
The YQxietj plumhata, Curtis, is found freely in some places. 

GenuB Abraxas, Leach. 
A. grosstdartata^ Lin. — Common in hedges. 

A, tdmata, Fab. — In profusion in Croxteth plantations. July. 

Genus Bafta, Steph. 

B, temerjota, W. Y. — ^Hale and Eastham, only a few taken. June. 

Genus Cabera, Dup. 
C pusaria, Lin. — Common everywhere. July. 

C, exanthemariay Esper. — ^With Pusaria. July. 

C. strigUlaria, Esper. — ^Not uncommon in Kirkby Wood, Ac. 
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Genua Ephyba, Dap. 

E. punetaria, Lin. — Hale, Eastham, and Bidston. Sits upon the dead 
leaves in woods, hence is difficult to observe. 

Genus Eupethecia, Curtis. 

E. Unariata, W. V.— Plentiful where toad flax grows. 

E, pulchelUUa, Steph. — Occurs sparingly all aroimd the district. Its food 
is not yet known, 

E, reetanguUUa, Lin. — ^In old orchards, local, but plentiful. Frankbj, 
Linacre, and Hale. 

E. tmuiata, Hub., 894. — ^Where sallows are plentiful. June. Feeds in 
the catkins. 

E, plumbeolata. Haw. — ^Not uncommon amongst the Myrica gale on the 
mosses. July. 

E. pygmeata. Hub. — ^Widely spread, but rarely taken in any quantity ; 
flies in open places in woods, about 8 p.m., has no affinity to this genus. 

E. satyratat Hub. — Not uncommon on one part of Simonswood moss, 
near the plantation, and flies &om six to dark. June. 

E, ahhreviata^ Wood, 660.— Plentiful at the top part of Eastham wood, in 
April. 

E, exiguata. Hub. Wood, 659.— Abimdant in woods. April. 

E, innotata, Knoch. — A few have been taken near the sand hills, suspected 
to feed upon the vetch in hedges. 

E. indigata. Hub. — ^Prenton and Stourton woods, on fir trees. May. 

E. nanata. Hub. — Plentiful where heather grows. July. 

E. eastigata. Hub.— Plentiful in lanes where inflated catch fly grows. 
June. 

E, vulgata, Haw. Wood, 666.— Abundant about gardens. 

E, ahsynihiataj Lin. — Eagwort flowers and in gardens. 

E. minutata. Hub. — Prenton hill and wood, flying over heather. Evening. 

E. assimilata, Doub. — On the coast about ragwort flowers at dusk. 

E. eentareaia, — Common on the coast ! ! 

E, succenturiata, Lin. Hub. 459 variety Suhfulvata, Haw. Wood 675, and all 
the intermediate varieties, Disparata, Hub. 246 Oxydata, Tr. Cognata, 
St. &C.J are taken together all around the district lanes. The light 
varieties are taken more freely than the dark ones, when on the wing 
at night. 

E. subnotata. Hub. — ^Prenton, around the farm houses and gardens. 

E. venosata, Hub. — ^Taken by Mr. Nixon, at HaIc. 

E, pumUaria, Hub. Wood 657. — Amongst gorse at Bidston Hill and New 
Brighton. April and August. 
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E. tpanaiaf Hab. — ^Taken amongst Ballows, giowiiig on the road aide be- 
tween Bromborongh and EaathaTn. 

(Tmttt D08BTHU, Dop. 
P. virgtdaria. Haw.— Not nnoommon in hedges. 
D. iciOuUma, Hub.— Freely in mixed hedges where nettles grow. 
P. rwenaria, Tr. — ^Plentiful in lanes. 

Omtm AoiDALU, Tr. 

A. (marea, Hub^— In hedges near Leasowe aand hills. 

A. hoUerieiaria, Parr. — Below Bidston plantatinffti looking towards 
Moreton, in plantatbns where the (pronndis swampy. 

A. UOeaia, W. Y. — ^Bidston plantation, June. 

A. eandidaki, W. Y.- Eastham and Hooton, where hades grow. 

A. ^haia, W. Yw— Bromborongh wood, and beyond Hooton paik in the 
rou{^ plantations. 

A. nUidariaf Boisd. — ^PlentiM on the mosses in Jane. 

A' tubiericeana, Haw.«~Not unconmion on the pasture lands near the 
sand hills at Leasowe. A few taken in lanes aroond Bidston, Ao. 

A. remuUUa^ Lin. — ^Flentifal in hedges in lanes. 

A. avenata, Lin.— Abundant with Bemutata. 

Gmu8 FiBoiLOPHABiA, Stoph. 

P. marginataf Lin. — ^In profusion in woods, Hale, Croztetb, and Ejikby. 
&c. June. 

Oentis TiMANDBA. 
T. imitaria, Hub. — ^Abundant in hedges about West Derby and Bidston hill. 

Chmttt Bbadyepetes, Steph. 

B. anuUaria, Lin.— A few have been taken around Hale. First by 

Mr. Nixon. July. 

Oenus Stbenu, Dup. 
8. dathratOt Lin. — On the canal banks near MaghuU. July. 

Oenua Htbia, Steph. 

JEZ. awroraria^ Hub. — Not uncommon on the mosses in July, is confined 
to the dry ditch banks, flies in the afternoon. 

Genus Chesias, Tr. 

C. spartiata. Fab. — ^Plentiful amongst the broom growing beyond Hooton, 

and at Bromborougb. October and November. 

End of Geometra. 
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PAKT VI. Section 10. 
Family 1. Tobtbiced-e. 

Oenus Hauas, Ti. 

H.prasinana, Lin. — Plentiful in woods where sallows grow, as at the 
Boorswood, Hale. June. 

Gtnui Sabbothbipa, Curtis. 

8. rewayana, — ^A few have been taken, principally in plantations near the 
coast. 

Fahilt 3. 

Genui ToBTBix, Lin. 

T, pyrcutrana^ Hub. — Plentiful. 

T. xylosUana, Lin. — ^Plentiful in a nut hedge at Croxteth wood. August. 

T. sorhiana, — Only four specimens have been taken. Litde Britten wood. 

T. rosana, Lin. — ^Abimdant eveiywhere. 

T. cinnamaneana, Tr. — Bromborough wood. Not plentiful. 

T. heparana, W.V. — Abundant in hedges. 

T. ribeana. Hub. — ^With Heparana, 

T. tmifoiciana, Dup. Sup. — Plentiful in lanes. 

T. speetrana, Tr. — ^Plentiful where coltsfoot grows. July. 

T. vibmnana, W. V. — ^Abundant on the mosses. July. 

T. ieterana, — ^Abundant amongst Knapweed. July, August. 

T. viridana, Lin. — ^Abundant in oak woods. July. 

T. mini^anay Lin. — Plentiful at Croxteth and other woods. July. 

T, acfjunetana, Tr. — ^Plentiful around old pits, and in mixed hedges. Any- 
where. 

Genus Diohelia, Guen. 
D, ffrotiana, Fab. — A few on the dry parts of the mosses. July. 

Genus Amfhtsa, Curt. 

A. gemingana, W. V. — ^Plentiful on Bidston Hill between the lighthouse 
and the inlll. Flies about 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. July. 

A.prodfwnana, Hub. — Stourton quarry, flies at 11 a.m. when the sun shines. 

Genv^i Leptogbavma, Curt. 

L. lUerana, Lin. — In old woods, especially where there are old lichen 
covered thorn trees growing. September. 

Genus Pebonia, Curtis. 
P, fcmllaeeana, Hub. — ^Plentiful where beeches grow. September. 
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P. miaeiana, Hab.— Plentiful on dnr banks, w&dx«^;ffni tad hmtii grow. 
Bidston, Stonrton, &o. October. -. . 

P. tehaUeriana, Lin. — Not abundant, mixed hedges abontPtonton. ' August 

P. eomparanaf Hub.— Abundant in hedges. August 

P. poteniiUana, Oooke N. S. — ^Plentiful on stEawberries, West Derbf. 
July and September. 

P. edUdoniana, Bentley.— Plentiful amongst Mffriea gale on the mosses. 

P. dbUdgaardanat Fsb. — ^Plentiful amongst roses and thorns. August 

P. permtUana, Dup. — ^Plentiful amongst the spiney rose on the sand hills. 
August 

P. hasHana, Idn. — ^Plentiful on sallows around old pits, Bidston. Sept 

P.Junrugana. — Plentiful at Kastham wood. September. 

P. trisUma, Hub. — ^A few taken from sallows near Eafltham^ August 

Pi atpenana, Hub.— A great many bred from meadow-sweet, is also to be 
found amongst the sallows on the sand hills. 

Oenus TsBAS, Tr. 
T. effrackma, Tr. — Oioxteth wood. September. 
T. caudana, Fab. — Crozteth wood and Prenton lane, in profusion. 

Gmm DiOTTOPTSBTX, Steph. 

O. contaminana, Hub. — ^Abundant in hedges. August 

2). UBflingiana, Lin. — ^Plentiful in old lanes and edges of woods. 

D, holmiana, Lin. — ^Abundant in the thorn hedge on the sand hiUs beyond 
New Brighton. August. 

Z>. hergmannianat Linn.— In profusion amongst the roses on the sand hills, 
July, August. 

D. forskaUaiia, Lin.— Plentiful throughout the district. 

GenuB Abqtbotoza, Steph. 
A. conwayana, Fab. — Plentiful in lanes. June. 

Genus Pttcholoma, Steph. 
P. lecheana, Lin. — ^Plentiful in woods. 

Genus Ditula, Steph. 

D. semifasdana, How. Bred freely from willow leaves collected at Crosby 
sand hills. 

Genus Penthina, Tr. 
P. picana, Tr. — Plentiful at Kirkby wood, and at the Hut of Huts. 
P. betuletana. Haw. — Kirkby wood amongst the birches. 
P. pruniana. Hub. — In mixed hedges anywhere. July. 
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P. ochroleueana, — In gardens, July. 

P. cynosbana, Lin. — ^In gardens on roses, anywhere. 

P. ochromelana, Guen. — • On the fallows around Simonswood Moss. 
June, July. 

P. fnarginana. Haw. — ^A few specimens only with Ochromelana. 

Genus Antethesia, Steph. 
A, sdUcdla, Lin. — I found this insect freely near Huyton, in a mixed hedge. 

Genus Spilonota, Steph. 

8, ocellana, W. V.— Old thorn hedges, July. 

S. acerianat F. R. — ^Not uncommon at Egremont. 

S, deaJhana, Fr. — Rock Ferry to Bromborough Pool on the river bank 
sallows. 

8. neglectanay Dup. — ^Marsden's road, Liscard, poplars, plentiful. July. 

8, amcBnana, Dup. Sup. — ^Amongst the roses on the sand hills, abundant. 
July, August. 

8. suffusana, Kuhl. — Not scarce around old ponds near Bidston. July. 

8, ros<BColana, Doub. — With suffusana. 

8. roborana, W. V. — ^Where roses grow. July, August. 

Genus Pabdta, Guen. 
P. tripunctanaf W. V. — ^Amongst roses in gardens. June, July. 

Genus Notoceua, Steph. 
N, udmanniana, Lin. — Common where brambles grow. July. 

Genus Sebicoris, Tr. 

8. cespitana. Hub.— Abundant on the sand hills. July, August. 

8, conchana, Hub. — ^Wallasey sand hills, scarce ; EEale Marsh, in profu- 
sion. July. 

8. lacunana, W. V. — Everywhere. 

8. urticana, Hub. — In old lanes, common. 

8. N. S. ? — ^Bred from Myrica gale. 

8. decrepitana, Fr. R. — ^Two specimens taken at Hoylake are all I know of. 

Genus Mixodia, Guen, 

M. schulziana, Fab. — Plentiful on the wet parts of the mosses at Simons- 
wood ; a few at Hale. July, August. 

Genus Roxana, St. 
E, arcuanay lin. — ^Hooton, freely. 
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Genus Obthotania, Steph. 

0. antiquana. — Taken in old pastures, and upon the Fender banks, Bidston 
Marsh. Not abundant. July, August 

0. trifoUana, ZelL — Sometimes abundant flying over Glover and Lucerne 
fields. I think its eggs are imported with the seed. July. 

O. striana, W.Y. — Plentiful at Gill brook, and on the Fender banks, 
Bidston marsh. June. 

Genus Ebiofsela, Gusn. 

E.fractifasciana, Haw. — ^Ditton marsh, and Halewood road, near the finger 
post. July. 

Genus Cnephasia, Curt 

O. lepidana. Curt. — ^Plentiful amongst the young firs on the mosses. 
April, July, and August. 

C musculana. — Plentiful anywhere. 

Genus Sciaphila, Tr. 
8. suhjectana, Guen. — Everywhere. 
8 vergaureana, Tr. — Plentiful about elms. July. 
8. aUemana, W. V. — ^I once took a few of this insect in Prenton lane. July. 
8. octamaculana, Haw. — A few at Stourton. 
8, hybridana, Hub. — Thorn bushes at New Brighton and Wallasey. 

Genus Sphaleboftera, Guen. 
8. idericana. Haw. — In profusion everywhere. 

Genus Capua, Steph. 
C ochrttceana, Steph. — Boorswood, Hale. May. 

Genus Clepsis, Guen. 
0, rusHcana, Tr. — On the fallows around Simonswood moss. May, June. 

Genus Baotba, Steph. 

JB. lanceolana. Hub. — Common where rushes grow. June to Augusts 

B.furfurana, Haw. — ^Around the parish sand pits behind New Brighton, 
and also in some old pits on the West Derby road, near Tue Brook. 
July. 

Genus Phoxopterix, Tr. 

P. sundana, Hb. — Bred from Myrica gaU^ collected on Simonswood moss. 
May. 

P. unguicana^ Lin. — Bidston Hill, June. 

P. uncana, Hb. — ^Bidston hill and Prenton hill. End of May. 

P. eomptana, Fr. — Plentiful at Flaybrick hill, and with uncana. 
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p. biarcuana, Steph. — ^Amongst the sallows at Crosby, freely. May. 

P. myrtiUana, Tr. — A few may still be found at Flaybrick hill. End of May. 

P. lundana. Fab. — Abundant everywhere. 

P. diminutana. — Three or four taken above Bebington, are all I have seen 
here. May. 

P. mUterbacheriana, W. V. — Everywhere. June, July. 

Geniis Grapholita, Tr. 

G, paykulliana. Fab.— Plentiful in Bidston plantation, amongst the birches. 
September. 

O nisella, Lin. — May be beat from the sallows about Hooton and SpittaJ, 
in August and September. Feeds in the catkins. 

O, nigromacidana. Haw. — Abundant where rag weed grows. August. 

O, compolitana. — Generally distributed. 

O, trimaculana, Don. — Plentiful on the Cheshire side. 

G, penkleria7ia,W. V. — A few may be taken in oak woods, and I have 
taken a few on Flaybrick hill. May. 

G, navana. Hub. — Abmidant where holly grows. Eake lane. Edge lane, 
West Derby, &c. July. Very variable. 

Genus Phljeodes, Guen. 

P frutetana. Hub. — Abundant amongst alders, beyond Croxteth. 

P. immundana, Fv. R. — Rather difficult to find around here ; Daysbrook 
and Walton. July. 

P. geminana, St. N. S. — Plentiful on the wet parts of the mosses. July, 
August. 

Genus Hypermeota, Guen. 

H. augustana. Hub. — In profusion on the Crosby sand hills, feeds on the 
long leaved willow which grows there. June. 

Genus Batodes, Guen. 

B. augustiorana, Haw. — Local, about old gardens in which large pear trees 
are growing. 

Ge7ius PiEDiscA, Tr. 

P. bUunana, Haw.~ Croxteth and Prenton. June, July. 

P. corticana, W. V. — Abundant on old oaks. August, September. 

P. opthalmicana. Hub. — Old lanes around Tranmere and Rock Ferry. 
Plentiful. August. 

P. occultana, Doug. — Plantation in Dacre park and Prenton, where spruce 
firs grow. Plentiful. July. 

P. iolandriana, Lin. — ^Abundant where birches grow. August. 

M 
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P. sordidana. — Abundant where sallows are growing in damp places on the 
sand hills. July, August. 

Genus Ephippiphora, Dup. 

E, dissimUanay Fr.R. — Plentiful on young birches beyond Hooton, and at 
Simonswood. 

E, Bcutulana. — Plentiful where thistles grow. May. 

E. brunnichiana, W. V. — Common on coltsfoot. 

E. trigeminana, Steph. — ^Abundant on clay banks aroand Birkenhead, &c. 

E, ephippana, Hb. — ^Abundant at Crosby on the sallows. 

Genus Olinda, Guen. 
0. uLmana, Hb. — Upton and Parkgate, old hedges. July. 

Genus Semasia, Guen. 
8. janthinana.'^'Not scarce at Wallasey. July. 

Genus Coccyx, Tr. 

(7, splendidulana, Guen. — ^Very few taken in the district. The pine covered 
hills from Bidston to Stourton have produced me about edx specimens. 

C argyrana, Hub. — Oak woods abundant. April. 

(7. hercyniana, Beet. — ^Plentiful where silver firs grow, Cioxteth park, &c 
May. 

O. vacciniana, Tisch. — Formerly not scarce at Flaybrick hill. 

Genus Retinia, Guen. 
B. huoliana, W. V. — Small firs at Jackson wood and Bidston. July. 

jR. pinicolana, Doub. — More plentiful than bualiana in the same locality, 
and at Prenton. 

R. pinivorana, Zell. — In company with the two last species, but generally 
wasted when they are fine. 

Genus Stigmanota, Guen. 

S, coniferana. Rat. — Fir woods in Cheshire, especially where they have been 
burnt. 

S, perlepidana Haw. — Rough plantation near Hooton. April, May. 

8. composana, Fab. — Eastham wood. May. 

S.floricolana. — Hargrave Hall, on the large sycamore tree at the end of 

the house. Freely. July. 
8. germerana, Hub.? — Around Tranmere, in old lanes amongst sloe bushes. 

Genus Dicroramfha, Guen. 
D. politana, W. V. — On grassy banks near Rock FeiTy. June. 
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D. petiverana, Lin. — On grassy banks near New Brighton, when the sun is 
out. Plentiful. July. 

P. plvmbagana, Tr. —Borders of swampy places on Bidston marsh, evening. 
June, July. 

D, caUginasana, Tr. — Ditch past the gate in Croxteth park, a little beyond 

E. Wright's farm. July. 

D artemesiana. Bent. — Abundant where tansey grows. June and July. 

Genus Pyrodes, Guen. 

P, rheediana, Lin. — Edge lane, Oxon, and Upton. April morning. Is a 
sun flier. 

Genus Catoptria, Guen. 

C, ulicitana. Haw. — Wherever gorse grows. 

O, hypericana. Hub. — ^Waste lands near Flaybrick hill, and wherever 
Hypercum grows. 

C, hohenwarthiana, W. V. — ^Plentiful near old ponds in pastures. May, 
June. 

Oenm Choreates, Tr. 
O. scintilhdanaf Hub. — Quarry at Wallasey, near Poulton Bridge. 

Genu>s SiMiETHis, Leach. 
S, fdbriciana, Lin.— Where nettles grow. 

Genu>s Eup(ecelia, Steph. 

E. atricapitana, Steph. — Freely around the sand hills. May, July, August. 

E, mactdoaana, Haw. — On the blue hyacinth flowers in Eastham wood. 
May. 

E. angustana, Hub. — ^Where gorse grows. Summer. 

E. affinitana, Doug. — On marshy places all around the district. June. 

E. humidana, Fv. R. — Bidston and Ditton marshes. July. 

E, roseana. Haw. — Bred from teazle heads which grow upon Bidston 
marsh. 

E, rvficiliana, EEaw. — Stovurton quarry, Wallasey Pool. 

Genus Xanthosetia, Steph. 
X. zoegana, Lin. — Plentiful on pasture land. July. Dusk. 
X, Aamana.— Always with zoegana. 

Genus Chrosis, Guen. 
C, tesserana, W. V. — Woolton and Garston old pastures. 

GenV;S Argyrolepia, Step. 
A, baumaniana, W. V. — Bidston plantation. August. 
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A. hadiana^ Hab. — Same place. Jnly. 
A, enieanaf Doab. — Bidston marsh. Julj. 

Oentu CooHYLis, Tr. 
C smeathmanniana. Fab. — Very rarely seen. Old wet grass lands. July. 
(7. t^ramineana^ Haw. — ^Abundant in grass lands. June, July. 

Chnus Aphelta, Curt. 
A. pratana. — Abundant everywhere. July, August. 

Oentis ToBTBicoDES, Guen. 
T. hifemanat Hub. — Swarms in oak woods. April. 

End of TOBTBTOES. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE ENGLISH LAKE COUNTEY, THEIR 
ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND CHARACTER. 

By A, Craig Cfibson, Esq. 
(Read 7th May, 1857.) 



Of that romantic tract of country now so well known as the lake district, 
the earliest inhabitants of whom any distinct traces remain, whether in 
history, tradition, archsBology, or local nomenclature, were a Celtic tribe, 
who, it is supposed, effected a settlement in this part of England about 
four centuries before the Christian era. To these earliest colonists, called 
by some authorities, Hiberno Celts, is attributed the erection of the most 
important of those monuments of British Antiquity in which the district 
abounds. They have also left numerous proofs of their occupation of the 
country in the names of parishes, villages, mountains, lakes, and rivers. 

A century or two later — the exact date being uncertain — another tribe, 
thought to be Cambro-Celts, also appear to have established themselves in 
the lake countiy ; and of them, likewise, very distinct traces still exist in 
the nomenclature of the district. These were probably joined from time to 
time by other colonists of the same race, and this region v^as possessed 
most likely by all these conjointly up to the period of the Roman occupa- 
tion, which was effected about the middle of the second century. One of 
the most acute and best informed of those writers who have lately turned 
their attention to the ethnology of Cumberland and Westmorland, as 
indicated in the local etymology — I mean Mr. Sullivan, of Kendal— dis- 
covers, in the signification of certain names of places, proof that the 
Romans were not allowed to take unopposed possession dven of this remote 
and comparatively poor portion of Britain ; and their many strongholds, 
including encampments so extensive that Camden calls the remains^ of 
that at Ambleside ** the carcass, as it were, of an ancient city," with the 
numerous smaller forts connecting those, and forming chains of communi- 
cation in all directions thioughout the district, shew that they had to hold 
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their ground chiefly hy the strong hand. It is only in history and in 
archaeology that proofs of the Roman occupation of this district are found. 
The hahit of that people of adopting the native names of places, merely 
softening them a little to suit their own more fastidious ears, accounts for 
the &ct that, with the exception of one or two ** casters," there are few 
names to which even a partially latin etymology can be assigned. 

After the evacuation of the country by the Romans, whether that were 
voluntary or compulsoiy, it is probable that the inhabitants of the lake 
country suffered severely from the inroads of the Picts and Scots. That 
they were ever entirely subjugated or supplanted by those less civilized 
races is not probable. But, after the coming of the Saxons to within a 
little more than a century of the Norman conquest, it would seem that the 
Britons of the lakes were alternately subject to, and independent of, that 
people, and occasionally occupied the same territory with them on terms of 
comparative amity, as may be inferred from many names of places being 
compounded of British and Saxon words. Their subjugation by the 
Saxons is certain ; for in the seventh century, as is well known, the Saxon 
king of Northumbria made over to St. Cuthbert, Carlisle and the coontiy 
fifteen miles roimd it, which territory approaches pretty nearly to the 
northern confines of the lakes, while at the southern extremity of the 
district he gave him Caxtrael, a tract of country at the foot of Windermere, 
and all the Britons upon it. We know also, that at the same period a 
Saxon priest, St. Herbert, lived unmolested in his hermitage upon the 
island in Derwentwater, which still bears his name. The story of the 
friendship of this recluse with St. Cuthbert, of their annual meetings, and 
coincident death, forms a very beautiful chapter in our ancient chronicles. 
In later times, forty days' indulgence was granted to all who attended the 
annual celebration of mass on St. Herbert's isle, instituted in commemo- 
ration of these two saints. 

That the Britons of the lakes threw off the Saxon yoke is proved by the 
fact, that in the tenth century Cumbria, including Strathclyde and Gallo- 
way, was ruled by a British prince, Dunmail, who, in 946, was defeated in 
a decisive battle by the Saxon Edmund, aided, strangely enough, by 
Lcoline, king of South Wales. Some historians, and all traditions, say 
that the last British king of Cumberland was slain, with most of his aimy, 
and buried where he fell. The vast cairn heaped over him, through which 
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<he high road passes from Ambleside to Keswick, and over which is built 
the boundary wall between the two counties, still bears the name of " Dun- 
mail raise." Others say he escaped, and died many years afterwards 
in Rome. The locality of this battle is nearly central to the district, and 
whatever may have been the fate of their king, this fact, and the accoimts 
of Edmund's cruelty to the sons of Dunmail, would lead us to infer that 
the inhabitants of the district were not spared ; and I am inclined to agree 
vdth those who hold that the remnant of these Britons, after this crowning 
disaster, sought an asylum amongst their brethren in North Wales. The 
country was given to the king of Scotland, and it does not seem probable 
that the conquerors settled amongst the hills to any important extent ; for 
we read that fifty years later it was again cruelly devastated by the Saxons, 
and represented by them to be, at that time, the principal rendezvous of the 
Danes ; who, probably invited by the abandoned state of the district — its 
low shores, and numerous creeks and estuaries, offering great facilities for 
landing — ^were now beginning to take possession, first of the levels and 
slopes lying between the mountains and the sea, and then gradually of the 
dales opening to the west. The balance of proof is heavily in favour of 
the supposition that these Danes, or rather Norwegians, are the principal 
stock from which the present inhabitants of the moimtain district are 
descended. We find, indeed, in the Domesday survey, which came as near 
to the lakes as Low Fumess, that many of the land owners there, prior to the 
conquest, had Saxon names, and amongst them was the Earl Tosti, brother 
of king Harold. But Fumess, though now reckoned part of the lake 
country, was never included in the ancient kingdom of Cumbria, and would 
not be subjected to the devastations inflicted on the more northern terri- 
tory. Its inhabitants were probably able to hold their own against the 
incursions of the " marauding Danes"; whilst, if any of the original British 
possessors of the soil farther north remained, it is more than likely they 
were so weakened and dispirited, that the Norsemen found Httle difl&culty 
in displacing or exterminating the miserable few that might still cling to 
their ancient homes. That these two races, supposing any Britons did 
remain, ever amalgamated in any considerable degree, I hold to be ex- 
tremely unlikely. Besides the scarcity of British words in the dialect, and 
the positive absence of any Celtic elements in the physical constitution, the 
habits, manners, and dispositions of the dales people, it is well known that 
hatred of the Sassenach, in which term they include all strangers, has ever 
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been, and still is, a ruling sentiment with all the Celtic tribes in tLes0 
islands ; and I can answer for this feeling l>eing cordially reciprocated by 
the English niounljiineers. There is more to be said, too, than my Umits 
will allow, against the supposition that there is much Saxon blood in their 
veins. I sliall merely glance at the circumstances that there are few 
words peculiar to the dialect of the district that may not be traced, without 
difficulty, to Scandinavian roots ; that many of these words are still used 
in Denmark, Norway, and more especially in Iceland, which was colonized 
by the same people, and about the same period ; and that in Chaucer, 
whose works contain more ancient Saxon words and phrases than those of 
any other well known writer, we meet with very few words now used in 
Cumberland, and the few we do find are those common to the dialect of 
that province and lowland Scotch, in which the Saxon element is more 
evident. Finally, if the great Norman barons, amongst whom William 
apportioned most of the lands in Cumberland, Westmorland, and Fumess, 
located any of their followers amongst the population they found in posses- 
sion, it does not appear that they were in such numbers as to affect their 
character or their language. 

After the annexation of Cumberland by William, and his bestowal of 
seignorial rights over it upon his great leaders, it would seem that the 
bulk of the people there, as in other parts, were in a state of villeinage or 
serfdom, and were bought, sold, and given away as part of the estates on 
which they resided. In the charter by Stephen, Earl of Mortagne. after- 
wards king, granting certain lands and privileges to the Abbey of Furness, 
which he founded in 11Q7, we find that he makes over to the monks — 
** Dalton and all his lordship of Furness, with the men and everything 
thereto belonging, that is in woods and plains, in land and water; and 
Ulverstone and Roger Braithwaite with his possessions," and so on. 

For about four hundred years from the middle of the twelfth century, 
the ecclesiastical must have been the predominating influence in this hill 
country. The district was, indeed, environed by almost a cordon of 
wealthy and religious houses. Besides Furness Abbey it had on the south 
the pnories of Conishead and Cartmel. On the eastern confines was the 
abbey of Shap. On the north-east, but more distant, stood the fair priory 
of Laiiercost, and that of St. Mary of Carlisle. To the north was the 
famous abbey of Holme Culiram ; and the west had the priory of St. 
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Bees, the beautiful abbey of Calder, and the nunnery of Seton. Of these, 
Fumess Abbey was the most powerful, and the most intimately connected 
with the district under consideration. Besides holding extensive posses- 
Bions in other parts of it, the abbot for the time being held sway as lord 
paramount over the whole liberty of Furness, comprising some of the 
richest and most picturesque portions of the lake country ; and though 
Furness contained five families of knightly rank, besides a numerous 
squirearchy, all these paid homage and fealty to the abbot, who also had 
supreme control over the military establishment of the district, each of the 
mesne lords and free homagers raising his proportion of armed men at his 
summons. 

There can be no doubt but the rule of the monks was vastly beneficial 
tp the lake country, in developing its natural resources — in directing and 
encouraging the industry of the people — improving agriculture, and 
bringing wastes into cultivation — caiTjing out mining and smelting opera- 
tions — and lastly, for which their memory ought ever to be held in rever- 
ence, setting the example of enfranchising the serfs, elevating from a state 
of slavery to that of free tenantry, not only their own vassals, but those of 
their lay neighbours. There is an ancient document extant by which a 
lay lord assigns one of his " natives," with all his retinue and chattels, to 
the abbot and monks of Calder — '* so," as it runs, ** that from this time 
they may be free and exempt from all state servitude and reproach of 
villeinage from me and my heirs.** The great poet of the lakes, in his 
verses on St Bees, thus refers to these beneficent priests : 

" Who with the ploughshare clove the barren moors, 
And to green meadows changed the swampy shores; 
Thinned the rank woods ; antl for the cheerful grange 
Made room, where wolf and boar were used to range ? 
Who taught, and shewed by deed, that gentler chains 
Should bind the vassal to his lord's domains ? 
The thoughtful monks — intent their lord to please. 
For Christ's dear sake, by human sympatliies." 

The spiritual wants of the inhabitants of the more remote parts of their 
jurisdiction were attended to by members of those communities stationed 
amongst them, or, where the population was more scanty, by occasional 
visitation. An old bmlding is still in existence at Hawkshead where one 
or two priests from Fumess resided, and where the Abbot's bailiff collected 
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the abbey dues, and administered justice in the name of his lord« Then 
is also a tradition that a monk from Fumess resided at a place called 
Bank Ground, on the eastern shore of Conistone Lake ; and other localities 
have similar traditions. Of the visits of the priests to the wilder parts, I 
once discovered an interesting relic. At a farm house in the " unfinished" 
vale of Seathwaite, I noticed that the cats fed from a vessel of ancommoii 
form and material. On examination this proved to be a small square font 
or piscina, which in the old time, no doubt, held holy water when the priest 
came up the dale to administer the rites of his church to the few in- 
habitants of that still thinly peopled locality. It was made of white 
sandstone, of which there is none in Seathwaite, had a cross well sculp 
tured in relief on one of its four sides, and had been ibund, not long 
before, in a little stream close to the house. 

After the Reformation we have few data on which to base any distinct 
notion of the ecclesiastical state of the dales' people, but we know that two 
of the earliest protestant archbishops sprung from this district — Edwin 
Sandys, of York, from an ancient family located at Hawkshead, and 
Edmund Grindal, of Canterbury, from a yeoman stock at Hensingham, 
and that each founded and endowed a grammar school in his native parish. 
As they were thus solicitous about the educational interests of their native 
district, we may hope that these distinguished prelates did not overlook its 
religious requirements. Nearer to our own times the clergy of the dales 
were not in such a position as the friends of the church would desire. 
Most livings were miserably small, many without residences, the incmn- 
bent living at Whittlegate, that is, exercising the privilege of using his 
knife at the different tables iu his chapelry, in some rotation arranged 
according to the value of the holdings ; and, besides being obliged to act as 
parish schoolmasters, the clergy had in many cases to resort to labour the 
most derogatory to eke out a livelihood. The undignified position in which 
they felt themselves, the dull monotony of their week day lives, and 
perhaps the constant temptation presented by the little public house always 
seen in the dales, illustrating the old rliyme, too often led to habits much 
more degrading to the cloth than any secular labour. It is, however, con- 
solatory to know that the present clergy there, as they are better supported 
are likewise, in all respects, better fitted for their duties than most of their 
predecessors. This rude outline of the religious histor}^ of the dales' 
people would not be complete without noticing tli^ there are a few Baptist 
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obapels, some as old as the time of the Commonwealth, scattered over 
the district, as well as several Quaker meeting houses, dating from the 
era of George Fox, who married a wife, and made many converts 
there. It is well known that the early quakers did not exhibit the 
unobtruaive and placid deportment that signalizes their descendants. 
And it is probable that their energetic preaching and bold defiance of 
Older, more especially their frequent bearding of the little respected 
law, and often of clergy, during service in the churches, captivated the 
fancy of a people from whom a fearless assertion of principle has always 
won respect. 

The feudal condition of the dales* people after the suppression of the 
monasteries was probably the same as for ages before, though some of 
their rights were disputed, and it is also probable that the church vassals 
would find their new superiors hardly so considerate and indulgent as the 
benevolent monks. The bulk of the population consisted of small copy- 
holders and customary tenants, who occupied tenements of various extent, 
paying certain dues to the lords of the manors, and affording them a fixed 
amount of armed support in time of war. For many ages the habits of 
this people were especially warlike. And of this, a curious evidence is 
preserved in the well known boast of Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, a stout 
Cambrian knight, who married the widow of the Lord Clifford that mur- 
dered the young Earl of Rutland, and was himself slain at or before the 
battle of Towton. Sir Lancelot's boast was, that " he had three noble 
houses ; one for pleasure, Crosby in Westmorland, where he had a park 
full of deer ; one for profit and warmth, namely, Yanwath, nigh Penrith ; 
and the third, Threlkeld, on the edge of the vale of Keswick, well stocked 
with tenants to go with him to the wars." Their restless neighbours, the 
Scots, kept them constantly on the * qui vive ' to repel inroads, and to make 
reprisals ; and we find also, by many records, that they had ever and anon 
to muster and march under their respective leaders, not only to the wars 
against the Scots, but to take part in all the great civil commotions that 
have convulsed this country. During the wars of the Roses nearly all the 
gentry of the lakes plunged with their tenantry into the conflict, mostly 
declaring for the house of Lancaster, though Richard of Glo'ster made 
many friends on the eastern side of the country during his residence in the 
castle of Penrith. The tomb of another Cumbrian knight of that period, 
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in the little church of Muncaster, bears the following suggestive inscrip- 
tiou (in old Euglish) : 

<!Df sour tisixitit prege for if)t $(otol of 

Sbit 3io{)n U l^cngng^ton aomz of Jbit 9Ian De Pensngton tojbo 

isLtitit to tosffc lEUiabetJb Dototn of Jbit INficlbol^ D( i&aDcIiOe 

D( Deriocnttoater a tooman of noMe MuDe gto Jbir ^iojftn 

Y($($(ebeD Ibolie Hgnge flarrge tojbscjbe toa$( flenrs s^ Jbixtjft at 

iMolca^tf r 1461 Hgngc l^arrge gabe Jbit ^iojftn a (taube toor&sll 

g(n00( cuppe toit{) {)i$( HoH before gat tol)sne$( t(e 

famglie ^iot Iteep {)it unbreclten tf^ei $(]bolDe gtetelg tjbtlf 

to{)Sc{)e cuppe i^ ftalleD ti)e luclt of iMoka^tre 

i^e ioa^ a grete captain anD itttt> iiz left toinge of tj^e armle 

agagne tj^e Jbcottie^ foij^lUn &xU of Jtorti)um(erIanO jfteDeH 

tiz magne (oDie 

The attempt of Lambert Simnel upon the crown was fatal to one old 
Furness family, said to be of Saxon descent. Sir Thomas Broughton, of ] 
Broughton, with his array, joined Martin Swart and his Flemings when 
they landed in Furuess, with the Irish Geraldines, to support the claims 
of that impostor, and was slain at the battle of Stokefield, or, as some 
pretend, escaped and lived for many years in concealment amongst his 
tenants in Witherslack. However the fact might be, the name was extin- 
guished, and the estate given by Henry VII. to his stepfather, the Earl 
of Derby. 

In the disastrous rebellion of the northern lords in Elizabeth's time, the 
lake gentry bore a part; and I have been told — I cannot say on what 
authority — that the first rendezvous of the leaders in that rising was at 
Hawkshead. In the great civil war of the seventeenth century, nearly all 
the gentry of the district declared for the king, and suffered severely for 
their loyalty. The Philipsons of Windermere were so impoverished that 
they never recovered their former position, and have since disappeared. 
The Kirkbies of Kirkby, also, never entirely rallied from their losses in 
the royal cause. The same may be said of the Huddlestones of Millom, a 
family who boasted a pedigree reaching five generations beyond the con- 
quest. Nine brothers of this house held commands in Charles' army ; and 
the eldest, Sir William, raised for the king's service a regiment of horse 
and one of foot, the latter of which he maintained at his own cost during 
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the whole war; and for his bravery at Edge Hill, where he retook the 
royal standard, was made a knight banneret on the field. The young 
Earl of Derwentwater's fatal share in the ajBfair of 1715 is well known, but 
there is no record of his Cumbrian tenantry being with their lord at tbe 
unfortunate occupation of Preston. In 1745, though it is believed tbat 
several of the Cumbrian gentry were pledged to join Charles Edward, 
fortunately for them they were arrested, and held in durance till all was 
over, and so prevented imperilling their lives and estates without wilfully 
violating their pledges. Though the military spirit of the people has lain 
almost dormant for two centuries, events have occurred in the meantime 
to shew that the old readiness to act has not been dead in them. 

Of the people of this district in our own times, it may be said in the 
first place, that in their physical attributes they are probably the finest 
race in Her Majesty's dominions. Their Scandinavian descent, their con- 
stant exposure to a highly oxygenized atmosphere, their hereditary passion 
for athletic sports and exercises, their happy temperament, their exemption 
from privation — ^real poverty being very rare amongst them — and many 
other causes have contributed to develope and maintain this physical pre- 
eminence, and to enable them to enjoy as pastime an amount of exposure 
and fatigue that few but themselves would willingly encounter. Thomas 
de Quincey, who lived thirty years amongst them, observed them closely, 
and knew them well, after remarking that "it is the lower classes that in 
every nation form the fundus in which Hes the national face, as well as the 
national character," says — " Each exists here in racy purity and integrity, 
not disturbed in the one by alien intermarriages, nor in the other by 
novelties of opinion, or other casual effects derived from education and 
reading." Again writing of the gatherings at the auctions amongst the 
hills, still favorite holiday occasions with the people, the same author says, 
" There you saw old men whose heads would have been studies for Guide ; 
there you saw the most colossal and stately figures amongst the young men 
that England has to shew ; there the most beautiful young women. There 
it was tbat sometimes I saw a loveher face than ever I shall see again." 
The eloquent Opium Eater gave the strongest possible proof that his admi- 
ration was real, by taking one of these ** beautiful young women" to wife. 
I may mention in connexion with this part of my subject, that the different 
regiments of lifeguards, which require the tallest and best formed men the 
nation can furnish, are largely recruited from the lake counties, as also is 
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the Liverpool police, a circumstance which no doubt goes far towarvb 
making that body, what it certainly is, the finest civil force in the 
kingdom. 

The dales people are also remarkable for longevity. I have seen in a 
cottage the living representatives of the extremes of five generations, and 
in another 'adjoining, a family of children who had fourteen living an- 
cestors, — ^their parents, their grand-parents, and all their eight great- 
grand-parents being still aUve. Statistics show that in some of the parishes 
the proportion of those who survive the age of fourscore is as one in six; 
the general average of the kingdom giving only one in thirfy-two. These 
are remarkable proofs of the salubrity of the district. 

The morals of the Fell folk are those of most rural communities— not 
inferior certainly to those of their more pretentious neighbours oyer the 
border. Miss Martineau is the only writer who speaks put on this subject, 
as, indeed, whether right or wrong, she does upon most others, and I gladly 
lay the responsibility of censure upon one so able, and so willing, to bear it. 
This lady says,—** Scarcely anything can be conceived more lifeless, un- 
varied, and imideal, than the existence of the dales people and their feunilies ; 
and where the intellect is left so idle and imimproved as among them, the 
sensual vices are sure to prevail. These vices rage in the villages and small 
towns, and probably no clergyman or justice of the peace will be ever 
heard speaking of the rural innocence of the region, — ^which is, indeed, 
only to be found in works of the imagination. The people have their 
virtues, many and great," and so on. 

In their social and domestic relations, there is much that is admirable. 
The hearty and genial tone of their ordinary intercourse is scarcely less 
pleasing than their active sympathy with, and generous readiness to assist, 
those neighbours who are visited by misfortime, of which instances innu- 
merable have passed under my own observation. Open-hearted charity and 
hospitality still form a large portion of the character of the dales people 
though the great increase of tramps, and of tourists, in their country, 
rendering its general bestowal impossible, makes its existence less obvious 
than formerly. 

Except on some very exciting occasions, they rarely allow their feelings 
to carry them beyond the placid demeanour of their every-day life. Their 
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matter of fact nature makes them Regard with indiflference, if not with 
contempt and dislike, any highflown expression of sentiment. They are 
not distinguished by the romantic or poetic temperament that characterizes 
the natives of other mountain districts, and certainly possess none of that 
exaggerated attachment to their country that is said to affect Swiss 
mercenaries and Highland soldiers so inconveniently on foreign service. 

Of powerful attachment to home itself I have seen many instances in 
the lake country. I have known the sons of a ruined 'statesman, one after 
another, enter upon, as farmers, the land their fathers had held as pro- 
prietors, and that without hope of making it profitable. Eespecting this 
feeling amongst the yeomanry of the lakes, Wordsworth says, — ** Their 
little tract of land serves as a kind of permanent rallying point for their 
domestic feelings, as tablets upon which they are written, which makes 
them objects of memory in a thousand instances in which they would 
be otherwise forgotten." 

In another particular they are unlike other moimtaineers. Though 
singing, next to dancing, is the chief amusement at their frequent merry- 
nights, and the only one, besides drinking ale and smoking, at the sheep- 
shearings, they have no music native to the district. As to poetry, besides 
the poems and ballads written in their own dialect, and descriptive of 
their own life and manners, the works of Bums are all they hold in much 
esteem. Bums alone, of all poets, seems to reach their feelings and 
understandings. Wordsworth, who professed to draw his inspiration from 
humble life and common incident, they hardly recognise as a poet. Hearing 
him spoken of in Langdale, not (ax from his residence, by two intelligent 
old 'statesmen, as " the master of tlie stamp office," T enquired if they had 
ever heard of him as a poet ? " yes, they had heard he was a first-rate 
hand at that." Had they ever read any of his poetry ? ** They could not 
say they had." 

The dalesmen don't pay much respect to any one who addresses them in 
language they are not accustomed to, nor do they make much allowance 
for ignorance of their own dialect. In a Cumberland village I once 
stopped to speak to an old lady at her door, and I began by remarking 
that the river was much swollen. " We call it a beck" said the old lady, 
turning her back upon me, and telling her grand-daughter to bring out the 
scrapple. " What may a scrapple be ?" I asked, rather deferentially. '* Why 
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that's what a scrapple may be/ said she, indicating a coal rake in the girFs 
hand ; and as I moved away thinking that "scrapple " was a tolerably expres- 
sive name for the implement in question, I overheard her say to a 
neighbour, " I don't know where he has been brought up — he calls t' beck 
a river, and does not know what a scrapple is !" They have a very quick 
sense of humour, and sometimes practice a little mystification on inquisitive 
strangers whose questions they consider uncalled for, by cramming into 
their answers as many obsolete provincialisms as their dialect can supply. 
Of this the most outre of all the specimens I remember is the reply of a 
boatman on UUswater to a tourist who made the somewhat stupid enquiry, 
" Does it ever rain here ?" ** Why it donks and dozzles, and sometimes 
gives a bit of a snifter, but it never comes in any girt pell," leaving the 
querist's stock of information very much as he found it. Their power of 
sarcasm is considerable, and so is their readiness in repartee ; and of these 
I could adduce many examples did time and space permit. 

Some of their superstitious are respectable. Besides the ordinary 
complement of mere vulgar apparitions, such as boggles, dobbies, headless 
women, and murdered pedlars, et hoc genus omne, there is the Castle rock 
of St. John, which on a certain night in each year becomes what it was 
**in good king Arthur's time," — a real castle, with gates, drawbridge, 
banners, and warders complete ; there is the boat full of spectral passengers, 
occasionally seen crossing Thirlmere at midnight from the foot of Helvellyn 
to the old mansion of Armboth, which is supernaturally lighted up for 
their reception and entertainment ; there is, besides the luck of Muncaster, 
already alluded to, the more famous luck of Eden Hall, a similar cup with 
a similar prestige, but with a different story, having been reft from a fairy 
revel by a pot-valiant butler; there is the old gate at Grasmere, where, with 
sufficient faith, you may obtain whatever you wish for ; there are the two 
skulls in the old hall of Calgarth, which always come grinning back in 
the morning, however they may have been disposed of over night ; and 
many more, which we cannot stay to indicate. 

Before concluding, I should wish to combat a reproach implied in the 
quotation I have given from Miss Martineau, in which that lady hints 
that the intellect, of the dales people is left idle and unimproved. To 
BW^ that a people occupied as they are, mainly in pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, is an educated or studious people, were absurd ; but I have 
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known many instances amongst them where a love of letters was cherished 
in most un&yorahle positions, and also many, where a fair amoimt of 
general leaming> and even of scientific knowledge, has been acquired 
under circumstances the most adverse to such acquirements. The case 
of Jonathan OtJey stands prominently out as one of these instances, — 
^e venerable mountain guide and geologist, who, bom of poor parents, 
in the Vale of Loughrigg, and bred a basket maker, died, a nonage- 
narian, last winter, at Keswick, — and of whom, in an address to the 
yonng men of that little town, it was then well seid, "Recently there 
was breathing and moving among them one whose regularity and tern- 
perance enabled him to carry, with a very slight stoop, the weight of 
90 years. Tears before most of them came into existence he settled 
among those scenes which he loved so long and so tenderly, as a humble 
but intelligent artizan ; for he loved reading and was attached to study 
and thought. In those remote days there were no mechanics' institutes, 
no cheap lending libraries, but there was a strong will in this man to 
procure learning, and a strong will — as it ever must — ^provided a ready 
way. He read, not simply books, but nature; and he read his lesson 
well. He knew the depth of every lake and the height of every hill, for 
he himself had fathomed the one and scaled the other. Not a flower 
blossomed in our valleys, nor a fern waved on our mountain sides, but he 
knew its nature and properties, and had marked its beauty. He could 
tell of what materials the everlasting hills were built, and the interior 
structure of the mighty Skiddaw was as familiar to him as its outward 
form was to them.'" 

But besides numerous minor lights of brave old Jonathan Otley's order, 
the lake country has produced some of the most eminent self-made men 
that the world has known. The poet, William Wordsworth, though a 
native of the district, may not be claimed as a self-educated man ; but the 
painter, George Romney, the successful rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
said by Flazman to be ** the first of our painters in poetic dignity of con. 
ception," was the son of a Fumess carpenter, and in early life worked for 
several years at his father's trade ; the traveller, historian, and geographer. 
Sir John Barrow, was bom in a very humble cottage near Ulverstone ; and 
the philosopher, John Dalton, was the son of a poor weaver in a Cumb^ 
land village, and from the age of twehe had to support himself *fiy 
teaching. Even this short list, which might easily be extended, should 

N 
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saffioe to refote any imputation of a lofw older of inteDigeDoe or indispo- 
sition to mental oultoie thrown nfo/a the spane popnlatioa of this r^ipon. 
The writer of this imperfect essay was among them many yearsy occiiped 
in the discharge of duties affording nneqoalled o ppo r Uu ritien for atodjing 
the pecoliarities ci their mental, as well as their plgnneal oiganization, 
and he belieres that more &Tontble dnmmstanoes only are leqmredto 
make them as remarkable for the derelopment of their inteDeotnal as 
alveady they are for that of their phytioal natore. 
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ON THE POPULATION OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, 
AND ITS LOCAL DISTRIBUTION DURING THE 

FIFTY YEARS, 1801-51. 

By J, T, Danson, V.P., and T, A. WeUon, Esqs. 



(RiAD 23kd April, 1857.) 



Part First. 

The communication of which this paper is a first instalment, originated 
in an effort to follow out one of the suggestions contained in a letter 
addressed to the Society by one of its members, in March, 1855, entitled, 
" Science in Lancashire and Cheshire," and the greater part of which was 
reprinted in the seventh volume of our Transactions. 

It was determined to take the six enumerations of the people made by 
the Government in the years 1801-11-21-31-41-51, and extracting all 
that related to the two counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, — as the locality 
occupied by this Society, — to endeavour to elicit from the materials thus 
obtained, a connected account of the actual progress and distribution of 
the population over eveiy part of our district during the fifty years thus 
brought to view. 

The labor involved in this attempt was soon found to be very considerable. 
Its projector, however, fortunately found congenial and efficient aid. All 
the computations on which the paper is based have for some time been 
made, and are comprised in a mass of tabular matter, the whole of which 
is completed, and the greater part of which will be presented to the Society 
for publication. It only remains that the matter thus accumulated be 
divided into such portions (probably three) as may each be properly laid 
before the Society on a single evening, and accompanied by stich com- 
mentaiy as may seem requisite to develop its more interesting and impor- 
tant features. 
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The usual and mosfc simple purpose of a oensos, or numbering of the 
people, may be said to be two-f61d : — 

1. To ascertain the total number of persons living, at the date of 
. the census, on a given area. 

2. To ascertain how they are distributed over this area. 

To effect the second of these purpoees, a division of the area into parts, 
and a distinct enumeration of the persons inhabiting these parts, is 
necessary. And the value of the result wiU depend much upon the 
manner in which this dividon is made. 

It is a familiar fact that the inhabitants of a country may be, and 
usually are, found spread over its surfiice in such a manner as to edibit, 
in diffsrent localities, great varieties of density. And it is equally matter 
of common observation that the moet important of these varieties, where 
it exists, is that which indicates the ezistonoe of towns. The rural and 
the urban life of our race have so long, and so invariably, eodiifaited inoideiits 
and effects of a widely different character, that in popular (pinion they are 
rather contrasted than compared. But, though the difibrence has long 
been recognised, it has never yet been precisely defined. Nor is s^ch a 
definition easily settled, or carried into effect. No division of the area 
of a country which should not mark the precise houndanes qf its toums 
at the date of the census could be expected to exhibit, with any degree of 
accuracy, the separate numbers of its rural and urban population. And 
no such division has yet been attempted in this country. 

Again, when we turn to the merely rural districts, we do not find the 
local divisions recognized in the census to be such as correspond with the 
different degrees of density of the population prevailing at the date of the 
first, or at that of any of the subsequent censuses now before us. Nor, 
indeed, do those divisions correspond, otherwise than vaguely, with any other 
of the remarkable phenomena which become visible on a careful examina- 
tion of these voluminous records. 

These defects of division, or rather these obstacles, alike to a ready 
comprehefision and to a clear statement of the changes which have been 
taking place in the growth and local distribution of the people, are 
obviously traceable to the adoption, for the purposes of the census, of 
previoiisly existing, and in most instances, very ancient local div^ions. 
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These divisions had been made when the work of the census was not 
anticipated, and when, had it been anticipated, it could not have been 
provided for. 

It is requisite, however, to bear in mind that even had new divisions been 
made at the date of the first census,— though these might have been such as 
materially to facilitate the use, for practical purposes, of that and all subse- 
quent censuses, — jet as the subsequent growth of the population could 
not have been in any degree foreseen, the defect here referred to would 
still have been incidental, in some degree, to comparisons made between 
successive censuses, seeing that an altered distribution of the population 
is one of the most constant results of the mere lapse of time. 

A single census can, of course, show only the numbers and the distribu- 
tion of the people at the period at which it was taken. If a second be 
taken at a subsequent period, a comparison of the two will exhibit the 
changes made in the interval ; and these changes will almost invariably be 
of two forms : of the total number, and of the local distribution. And 
every subsequent census, as it increases the number of records of these 
two particulars at successive periods, will suggest, and afford means of 
making, new comparisons, developing new changes in both respects. 

The first general relation to be marked is that. of the entire number of 
the people to the area on which they are living. The next is the same 
relation, in detail, of the population of particular localities to their area. 
Then particular localities divide themselves, as before observed, into 
tov^n and country; and it becomes necessary to attach to the colloquial 
term " town " a definite or scientific meaning. This has not yet been 
done — ^a fact in itself sufficiently demonstrative of the small amount of 
attention and thought yet attracted to this subject. How it may best be 
done is not for us to say. It seems, indeed, that any correct and practi- 
cally useful definition of a town must have reference simply to a given 
density of aggregation, occurring within an area of limited extent. In 
this view of the question the distinction of town from country must needs 
be, to some extent, an arbitrary one. The distinction, however, being 
established and applied, we are in a position to make a separate enumera- 
tion of the urban and the rural population, the latter, of course, including 
eveiy variety of density below that fixed upon as constituting a town. 

When a second census introduces the consideration of differences due 
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to the lapse of time, as distmgaished firom those ineidfliital to TaiiDas 
localities at ik$ $ame tkne, we are oonfitmted with fbrther diffarenoes, as in 
the xate of change, whether hj increase or decrease, in compared localitiaL 
One census presents us only with variety of contemporaij density. Two 
will exhibit, also, di&rences marked bj compamthre increase or decrease 
in difibrsnt localities absdntely, and also by variety of rate of incorease, or 
of decrease with reference to the preexisting pqpnlation. A third census 
will develop still farther diffiarenoes, by compariacm of the &ct of increMls 
or decrease, and its rote and amount, in the interval between the first and 
second, and between the second tdxi third censuses ; and the number and 
yariety of these compazisons will similaily increase with each additional 
census. 

It will be observed, that all the changes of detail here refarred to, mi^^ 
take place among a population whose total number on the whole area should 
be stationary. On the other hand, a population, the whole mass of iduch 
should be continuously increasing, though it must needs show, at each 
successive census, a general increase of density, might yet show little or 
no change in the local distribution of the entire population, or little or no 
difference between the common mte of increase, and that incidental to 
particular localities. 

In Lancashire and Cheshire, however, all the changes which can impart 
interest to an inquiry like the present, have undoubtedly been taking 
place. The population has been increasing, and that rapidly, during the 
whole of the period of fifty years here brought to view; and of this 
increase we have the records furnished by six censuses, taken at very 
nearly equidistant periods of ten years. 

The two counties, fortunately for the separate treatment of them here 
att;empted, now form one of the great primary divisions of England and 
Wales — the north-western district. Their total area is 1,874,280 acres- 
This area was peopled, at the date of the first census, iu 1801, by 872,663 
persons. In 1851 we find that the population upon the same area was 
2,490,937 ; so that it was increased in fifty years bj 185 per cent. Neither 
in 180] nor in 1851 was the population distributed at all equally over the 
area occupied. Looking only at districts of considerable extent, there 
were many in 1801 which, on an average, had fewer than 100 persons to 
the square mile of 640 acres ; and many more which had upwards of 500 
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to the square mile. And there were, in 1851, districts, but of smaller 
extent, which had in the preceding fifty years increased their population 
ten, twelve, and even thirteen-fold ; while others, though these were few, 
not only had not increased at all, but had even a smaller population in 
1861 than in 1801.* 

We haye said that at both the beginning and the end of the fifty years in 
view the people were distributed oyer the surface of the two counties 
with considerable irregularity. Popularly speaking, they liyed partly in 
towns, and partly in the country. As already observed, the only 
distinction we can uniyersally and consistently recognise, as marking the 
existence of a town, is the density of its population, as compared with that 
of the surrounding country. It is also obviously necessary to the purpose 
of the definition to confine it to aggregations of not less than a given 
number of persons, even though, in other instances, the required density 
be present 

The Begistnur-General accepts, as a town, every aggregation of persons, 
so-called, and numbering not fewer than 2,000. But he disregards the 
element of density ; and therefore gives no regard to the area on which 
this number shall be found congregated. The number — ^two thousand — as 
it appears to have been fixed upon after consultation with a large number 
of local authorities, and after careful consideration by those who were 
undoubtedly well acquainted with the results of several prior censuses, we 
take to be unobjectionable. But as we have now to deal with both town 
and country, and must divide their areas, we must also take the area of the 
towns into consideration. And for this purpose we have fixed upon 180 
acres as the largest area, spread over which, 2,000 persons living together 
shall be deemed to form a town. This area has been fixed upon after 
repeated observation of the area actually occupied by such towns as are 
most common in Lancashire and Cheshire. It gives a total area of less 
than 200 square yards to each person ; and about 1000 square yards to a 
£etmily of average number. This, of course, is apart from any allowance 
for unoocupied spaces within the area of the town, or for the space occupied 
by roads, buildings, ^. 

Now, taking these preliminary conditions, and applying them to the 



• The ftTerage density of the population of England and Wales in 1801, was 153, and, 
in 1891, 807, per square mile. 
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owMos of T^incMhire aiid Obesliire taken m 1861, we And dni Ibeie welt 
in that year within the two oonntieB, ao maiijr aa /Ifltj^Airm towna ;« nft 
that these towna then contained aboat two-tlufda of the wlioia popoltfioi, 
or 1,610,000 ont of 3,400,000. The RegistiipXleiieiml, under a \m 
careful division of the two daasea of popdation» makea the town popdatiii 
of Lancashire and Cheshire only 68 per cent of the whole. 

If we go back to 1801, and count the towna nnder the 8ainende,w» 
find that they were then only twenty-nine in nnmler, containing a pofiB- 
lation of 864,000. And as the entire number of the hihafattants of the tao 
counties was then 87d 600, it follows not only that tiie town popoUuB, 
at the beginning of the half-centuiy, waa Tecy nrach less, ^ abeolote num- 
ber,) than at its end, but that it also boie a mooh less prop ci rtk m to tlie 
whole. The two forms of population had both inoreaaed, bat theyini 
greatly changed their numerical relation to each othdr. While the whob 
population had been trebled, that portion of it dwelling in towna of 9,000 
inhi^bitants had increased nearly in the proportion of tfaiee-and<ikhalf ti» 

sisEteen, or more than fourfold. 

« 

It is next to be observed that the towna of 1851, and theiefere tiie 
chief groups of the denser population, are so placed together on the n^ 

as at once to suggest the division of the tract of country now before ns 
into four parts or regions. These regions are unequal in size, but they 
are sufficientlj distinguished by the manner in which the towns lie grouped 
together, and by other local peculiarities, amply to justify ih^ being 
dealt with apart. 

In one of the tabular statements appended to this paper will be found 
a list of the registration districts included in each of the four regions, with 
the acreage of each district, its population in 1801 and 1861, and the rate 
per cent at which its population had increased in the interval. The 
following are some of the more striking results of an examination of the 
figures here referred to : — 

Taking each region by itself, and disregarding the difference between 
town and country, we find that the Northern region includes five registra- 

• The town of Todmorden is not included, as will be observed in the list appended to 
this paper. The greater part of the town is in Lancashire, and the rest in Yorkshire ; 
but the Registrar-General has placed it in the " Registration County " of York. 
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tdon districts, the Eastern eighteen, the Western five, and the Southern 
seven, making a total of thirty-five. 

Of the Northern region the area is 604,260 acres; and its population 
was increased between 1801 and 1851 bj 55 per cent. Its chief town is 
Lancaster. It is by much the most thinly peopled. 

The Eastern region is by much the most densely peopled of the four ; 
and has been so all through the period in view. It includes the great 
'* Manchester District," with which one of the authors of tliis paper has 
dealt in a previous communication to the Society. The density of its 
population has caused it to be divided into registration districts of smaller 
average area. Its total area — 645,800 acres — does not veiy much exceed 
that of the Northern region. But its population was increased, in the 
same fifty years, by 203 per cent. Its chief towns are Manchester, Bolton, 
and Preston. 

The Western district is comparatively small : only 231,900 acres. Part 
of it is very densely, and part but thinly peopled. It includes the populous 
districts on the banks of the Mersey ; but it also comprises the extensive 
flats between the estuaiy of the Mersey and the Kibble. Its principal 
towns are Liverpool and St. Helens, Its population was increased in the 
fifty years by 307 per cent- 

The Southern region has an area of 492,000 acres. It lies nearly all 
south of the Mersey, and so is nearly identical in area with the County 
of Chester. Its chief towns are Warrington, Congleton, and Chester. Its 
population was increased in the fifty years by 185 per cent. 

Now, taking into our view the whole thirty-five registration districts 
making up the four regions, we observe that eveiy one of them, from the 
borders of Westmoreland down to the southern confines of Cheshire, had 
alaiger population. in 1851 than in 1801. The increase, then, may be 
said to have been general. But in the comparative amount of increase 
there was a prodigious variety. And the further we descend into detail 
the greater do we find this variety — many parts of registration districts 
showing a decrease of their population, and some others exhibiting a 
transition, even within a few years, from the comparative stillness and 
solitude of a merely agricultural district to the crowded dwellings and 
busy hum of a densely peopled manufacturing town. 

The smallest increase in any registration district was in Garstang — 32 



peroent Hub is in the NordMni HQgion. Bat h» flie grmliMJ ipewiM 
in anj one district was avlj 04 per osat (fai Fyila)» anl Hm ffmai 
a?enige> as I hsTe said, is onlj 66 per osat 

The greatest increase in an/ re g ts t wli o n distriel tfmM^oot Urn tm 
coonties was in Ghorlton. Here it was 1996 par cenL TIdb k in Ab 
Eastern (or Manchester) region— OhoAni beipg n saall iHstiiut of aboit 
I ly600 acvea, Ijing between Manchester and the mat Menef» ml mhtm 
population waa in<»eased, in the fi% yeaiii from 0,800 to nenilf IMjOOO, 
i^parenily withoot, in any instance, bringing tqgsdiar ao nuif as SI^OOO 
persons with a degree of density sofflcient to conamute whaot wo havs 
agreed to term a town. The registration district in tins Fastwin nqgba 
which showed the smaDest increase in the fifij yean was Ghoil0y»n dialiiot 
of 59,000 acres in extent, and lying about nodwayt in a diieet lins^ betweiB 
Preston and Wigan. 

In the Western (or liTerpool) region there waa one if^gistnitinn distnet 
showing neariy as large a growth, in the 0!bj yean as the kigest abofe- 
mentioned. This was West Derby. Hen, howerer, as witb Choritoa, 
wUch had eridently receiYed much of the ovef fl owing population d 
Manchester, we find the cause in the immediate nei^ibooriioodof akigs 
and growing town, combined with those fiicilitiea of cp rnmuni oa t io n wUdh 
at once enable and invite a lai^ge proportion of the active inhabitants of our 
great towns to spend their leisure and their sleeping hours away from 
the streets among which their daily labours are carried on. West Derby, 
at the beginning of the century a tract of country only partially suburban, 
had, in 1861, contributed a section of its area to the town of liveipool, 
and nearly the whole of its surface to the suburbs. 

The district of least growth in this Western region was Ormskirk, lying 
nearly in the ceutre of the level tract of countiy stretching from the 
mouth of the Mersey up to Preston. But even there it was 107 per cent 
8o that the district of least growth in the Western showed a larger increase 
than the one of greatest growth in the comparativelj thinly peopled 
Northern region. 

In the Southern region the greatest increase took place about Huncon), 
and the least about Nautwich. Runcorn has had the advantage of lying 
at the head of the estuary of the Mersey, and at the starting point of the 
canal navigation which carries on the water-way thence towards Manchester, 
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and also up the valley of the Weaver. Runcorn is thus closelj connected 
with the £astem region, and might not improperly have been included in 
it. The town of Nantwich, and its neigbourhood, forms one of the remotest 
of tlie Salt producing centres of the Weaver Valley. 

In the same district, and only five or six miles east of the town of 
Nantwich, has sprung up, during the last fifteen years, the railway town of 
Crowe, which, in 1851, had a population of 4,500 persons. Tins addition 
to the population of the district, arising from the junction of the Chester 
and Crewe, the Manchester and Birmingham, and the North Stalfordshire 
Hallways with the Grand Junction line, at a spot before thinly inhabited, 
can scarcely be attributed to local influence. And deducting the new 
population of Crewe, the slow progress of this Nantwich district becomes 
the more apparent 



We have, perhaps, now arrived at a point at which we may, without 
risk of confusion, regard the growth of the entire population with reference 
to the simultaneous growth of that portion of it dwelling in towns. And 
it is here that the importance of this enquiry becomes most apparent. The 
growth of the town population of the world is highly significant. It has 
already gone farther in England than anywhere else ; and so far as it 
implies concentration of all the various forms of human power, goes far to 
explain the dominant influence of the English people in the affidrs of 
nations. We are, however, now concerned with the phenomenon itself ; 
its causes, its progress, and its immediate eflects upon our own district, rather 
than with its place in history, or its influence upon the national power 
or policy. 

The inducements to a town life seem to be in every case nearly identical 
with the inducements to combined action ; and these all resolve themselves 
into a real or supposed economy of power — of power to produce, to dis- 
tribute, or to consume — ^implying new or additional means of obtaining 
subsistence, of finding amusement, or of exercising power. In England, 
the town population now forms more than half of the whole. This is a 
proportion never before attained in any other country, and at least three 
times as great as exists in any like extent of country in the world. But it 
does not follow that the balance of town and country has, on the whole, 
been so much disturbed as at first sight might from tliis single fact be 
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infenod. Beef tndoomoiiiiiotbeiiiaedin timni; nor oinoti^ 
of eqiial nee oori ty, or nearij eo, be produced, with econo my , hi the coontif . 
Thus an eqnilibriom ie memtained finr too aheohite to admit of anj lOBk 
distorbanoe as has ai^parently been effiscted in Kn^and. 13ie fiuto htb§ 
ddy legEurded, it will be obserred that the coontij distneta bftlnn^ngtp 
the towns of England — belonging in the sense of necesauy mntnaldqpoBlr 
enoe — aze not only in England, bat aie spcead orer a hige portiao of fte 
habitable globe. They aze oonneoted with ns 1^ oar Ibceign oommsna 
For instance, many millions of acres of land within the toriid aoneiis 
coltiyated with as perfect a relation to, and vdianoe on, the people of 
Manchester, as the consomers of the resolting pcodnee, as are Ae Urn 
thonsands of acres immediately aioand that town, and whieh wifldn ij^ 
of its chimneys, and in contention with their smoke, grow %lieat and ost^ 
hay, potatoes, and ndlk, for the same consamers. OarmanafiKStonngtowii^ 
and oar great ports, may already be said to belong to half the hnman noib* 
To serve porpoees which, throned the connecting links of cw i nnwte e» ban 
become at once oon, and those of hondreds of milliona of persona, ndedl^ 
nomeroos goremments, and speaking many langoagea, oar people Itm, 
for the last fiflly yean, been concentrating their habitrtions, and ftnnmg 
towns. This process is going on more rqpidly now than at any past tins. 
Nearlj all the national energy is deroted, directly or indirect^, to its pro- 
motion. And as fisur as can yet be foreseen, it is likely to go on daring the 
next fifty years moch more rapidly than in the past Oar present parpose 
is to mark its rate of progress, and something of its methods ; and thia 
with ayiewto knowing ultimately something more of its efifects, and thence 
of its probable action on the destiny of the English^ people, and eepeciBlfy 
on that of our own district 

Already some of its more immediate effects are mible enoogh. The 
greater efficiency of labour attained by bringing large numbers of men to 
act continuously together, and in concert, has bng been obvious ; and it is 
now practically illustrated in our towns to an enormous extent, and in a 
great variety of ways. But it is hardly less obvious that this increase of 

• ** Commerce brings the parties engaged in it into connection and contact with 
almost the whole known world. Liverpool is not the Liverpool of Lancashire only, or 
of Cheshire only, or of England only — Liverpool is the Liverpool of Lidia, of China, of 
Africa, of North and South America, of Australia — the Liverpool of the whole habitable 
globe." — Speech of Mr. Hope Scott on the Mersey Conservanry BiUf 2^th June, 1857. 
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power is bought at a price — that privatioQ of light and air, for instance, 

has induced new and £9ital diseases. It is now some years since the 

Begistrar-General announced that the average duration of life among the 

population of the towns of England was about seventeen years less than 

among the population of the coimtry. And with shortened life has come a 

lowered physical condition. Comparatively few of the inhabitants of our 

large towns are now found to possess the physical requisites looked for in 

lliose who enlist into the army. Intellectually, the results are similar. 

It is impossible to doubt, much less to deny, the good efiPects of a town life in 

promoting the education of most of the Acuities. But it is doubtful 

whether it promotes the healthy action of these faculties, or gives to them 

a better direction. Morally, there seems to be a similar counterpoise. 

The action of public opinion, and of an efficient police, being allowed for, 

we find life and property in our large towns is tolerably secure. There is 

ondoubtedly much vice ; but there is also much virtue. And excepting 

that tlie tendency of a town life, in its almost exclusive devotion to money 

getting, results in an increased and sometimes exclusive action of the 

merely selfish propensities, it may be doubted whether the popular notion 

of the comparative viciousness of a town population is not a mistake. 

Here, however, we are on ground proper to ulterior enquiries, and not 

^tbin the scope of the present paper. 

In the five districts of the Northern region there were, in 1801, a popu- 
la4don, in round numbers, of 79,000 ; and in 1851, a population of 122,000 
persons ; shewing, as I have said, an average increase of fifty-five per cent. 
In this region there were in 1801 only three towns — ^Ulverstone, Lan- 
csaster, and Kirkham. Clitheroe was then a considerable village, and 
Blackpool a small one ; but Fleetwood had no existence. All the six now 
rank as towns, under the rule before stated, and in 1861 had an aggregate 
population of 37,000 * 

In 1801 the whole town population of this region was about 15,500, or 

* It has been found impossible, in many instances, to ascertain the actual area and 
population of the towns of 1801. The table (see Appendix) in which these results are 
stated has, therefore, been so framed as to exhibit only the (known or estimated) areas 
of the towns of 1851, with the population (known or estimated) of the same areas in 
1801. If minute accuracy were aimed at in the text, this method would be objection- 
able; but as round numbers only are used, and approximate proportions only are 
indicated, it is, when marked, of little consequence. 
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about two pAits in eleTen of the whola. In 1851 it fimiad ahrat tfam 
pAits in ten of the whole. While the entim popnktiQii had infiroeeeil ty 
55 per cent, the towns had inonaaed 140 cent 

In the ei^teen diatrietB of the Emd$m (or Maneheeter) region, in 1801, 
there was a population of 51d,000, and in 1851 of 1,550,000, an inoeM 
of d08 per cent Here there were, in 1851, no ftwer tfasn tidrtj tawm, 
with an aggregate popdation of tsij nesify one million, to say nodnngflf 
nnmerons villageB so formed and inhaWtsd as to sham neadj all il» 
ordinarf chaiacteristioB of a town. Of Ae thirtj towns of 1851, oa^ 
twenly-foar conld be considered towns in 1801 ; and sereral of those mli^i 
rather be set down as large tillages. The six towns nndoiibtedl/ new m 
Bacop, Rafrtenstall, Orer-Darwen, Leig^ H<»wieh, and Hjde. 

In 1801 the town population of this eastern wfjum formed nesiitf ^ 
of the whole (231 parts oat of 513). In 1851 it foimed neaify two4liMi 
of the whole (009 parts oat of 1550). In the flfly jeais the ganefal ffV^ 
lation had increased by 308, and the town popohtion bj 835 per cent 

In the fire districts of the Wettmm {fx LiferpodI) no^xm^ the iMa 
popolation increased from 188,000 to 508,000, or 807 per cent Hon 
there was in 1801 only one large town (lifcrpool), and three small fnom 
(Ormskirk, St Helens, and Prescot.) To these, in 1851, had been added 
Soathport. Birkenhead might also be classed as a new town, bat I have 
preferred treating it, as I think it may more aocoratoly he deemed, as a 
southern section of Liyerpool. The towns of 1801 had an aggregate 
popolation of 08,700, and those of 1851 of 474,000, an increase of more 
than 400 per cent. And in 1851 the town population formed more 
than two-thirds of the whole (98 parts out of 188). 

In the seven districts of the SatUhem (or Cheshire) region, the whole 
population increased from 148,000 to 349,000, an increase of only serentj- 
five per cent. But in 1801 there were here only fiye towns, and in 1851 
this number had risen to eleven. Here, then, we see a veiy moderate 
increase of the general population accompanied by a rapid increase in the 
mere number of towns. The new towns are Runcorn, Frodsham, Altrin- 
cbam, Knutsford, Sandbach, and Crewe. The town population increased 
more rapidly than the total; yet not with any remarkable degree of 
rapidity — ^being only from 44,000 to 99,000, or 136 per cent. 
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Hitherto we have compared only the censuses of 1801 and 1851. To 
introduce the other four censuses, and thence to mark the rates of increase 
in. the towns and in the country districts, in each period of ten years — 
■ though it would undouhtedly throw much additional light on the probahle 
future increase in particular locahties, as well as on the causes and charac- 
ter of the increase already observed — would expand too much this, the first, 
section of the inquiry. It will therefore fall into the second. And in the 
third and concluding section we hope to deal with the sources of the 
increased population, and with its principal occupations. 
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TABLE II. 

Towns as they stood in 1851, with the bsfimated or known Population of the 
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A VISIT TO THE TOMB OF THEODORO PALEOLOGUS. 

By John Thomas Ttncson, Eiq, 

{RBiD alai Mi», 1857.) 



Dnring a lecent Tisit to the west of Englaod it occurred to me that it 
nj^it be intereflting to tliia Society to obtain Buch information connected 
iridi the latter part of the history of the family of the Paleologi, as the 
Moorda of the parish of Landulph afTord, and also to procure a rubbing 
firom ■ moDamental brass on the wall uf the Church over the tomb of 
Theodora FaJeologos. Having Introdaced myself as a member of this 
Society, I received eveiy courtesy and atteation from the Rector, the Rev. 
W. Seymour. It is the r^ult of this visit 1 have now the honour of laying , 
before this Society. 

Landulph is a parish in Oomwall, situated'on the baoks of the Tatoar, 
two miles beyond Saltash. Its Cbm^ch is a very ancient one, and bears 
many records, extending over at least three centuries, of the connexion that 
existed between the principal families of this pariah and the af^irs of those 
allied to the house of Foleologus. Although the Church is said to have 
been rebuilt at or about the commencement of the fourteenth century, by 
Nicholas D'Awney or Dawuey, one of the Craaaders who returned after the 
&11 of Ftalemais, still an inspection of the building leads us to believe that 
it was rather enlarged than rebuilt at that period. The arch of entrance, 
and the " bustos " at each side of the ceiling between the chancel and nave, 
appear to be Saxon. At the period named, there can be no doubt that 
the lord of the manor of Laodulph was much interested in Byzantine 
affairs. About the middle of the fourteenth century Sir Edward Oourtenay 
inherited the manor, by marriage with Emmeline, daughter and heiress to 
Sir John Da\raey. Between the years 1477 and 1480, Peter Courtenay, 
Bishop of Eieter, wis lord of the manor, except during the time he was 
attainted in 1484 and part of 1485. The Bishop had joined Sir Edward 
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Courtenaj (afterwards Earl of Devon), in the conspiracy with Richmond 
against Bicbard III., which having flailed, he fled with the Earl, but 
returning with him to the battle of Bosworth, in which he was personally 
engaged, the attainder was removed, and the manor of Landulph restored 
by Henry VII. 

The Archseologia of Landulph settles a dispnted point on which Cleyeland 
differs from most other historians in asserting that Peter, Bishop of Exeter, 
was son of Sir Philip Courtenay, of Powderham Cleyeland is decidedly 
wrong. The Courtenays of Powderham had no family connexion with 
the D'Awneys, by which they could inherit Landulph. The Bishop was 
brother of the Earl of DoTon, as most historians assert, being a descendant 
from Sir Edward Courtenay. This is proved by his arms, and those of 
the Earl of Devon, impaling those of the D*Awney family, from whom the 
manor of Landulph was inherited. After the restoration of the manor of 
Landulph to Peter Courtenay in 1485, it remained vnth that family till 
1539, when in consequence of the attainder of the Marquis of Exeter, it 
was lost ; and although Queen Mary removed the attainder, and restored 
Edward Courtenay to the Earldom of Devon, and the Manor of Landulph 
is specially mentioned in the Act of Restoration, it has ever since its 
confiscation remained de facto a portion of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

I need scarcely here detail how intimately the family of the Courtenays 
were connected, during a considerable portion of this period, with Byzantine 
afiairs, but merely remark that on this account, in chapter 61 of the 
" Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," Gibbon has thought it necessary 
to introduce a " digression on the family of Courtenay," and that three 
members of that family were Emperors of Constantinople during the 
thirteenth centiuy. 

The principeil seats in Landulph Church were erected by Peter Courtenay, 
and a large number of those curious carvings on the panels, common at 
that period, still remain. The most interesting of these are the armorial 
bearings of the principal families who have resided in this parish. In the 
nave there are the arms of the see of Exeter, a sword in pale surmounted 
by two keys in saltire ; arms of Courtenay, three torteaux with label of 
three points ; in the chancel the arms of Courtenay, surmounted by a mitre 
and the arms of the Bishopric of Exeter. On the Clifton seats are the 
arms of Lower, Moyle, Trothirf, Flamank, Trevsirthin, Valetort, Densil, 
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Bodra^Eui, Prideaux, Carminow, Reskjmer, Arundell, Killigrew, LangdoD, 
Trevenor, Upton, Trefiy, Treveerbyn and Talbot. There is in like manner 
the arms of a knight who had been engaged in the Crusades, a chevron 
between three Saracen heads affrontes. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century we find that Sir 
Nicholas Lower was the principal inhabitant of Landulph, as occupier of 
Clifton, the mansion of the Arundells. It appears that he was collaterally 
connected with the fiEimily of Paleologus, his brother Sir Prancis Lower, 
having married a lady of Grecian origin, a native of Constantinople, and 
in some way connected with the family of Faleologus. Her name was 
Antonetao Mnlier Turcom, daughter of Ocker, the son of Sizzeksen. 
It is supposed, however, that Sir Nicholas was more directly connected 
with the Paleologi, since Theodoro Paleologus, with his family of five 
children, became guests of Sir Nicholas Lower, at CUfton, between the 
years 1620 and 1 630, and continued so till his death. 

Dame, the wife of Sir Nicholas Lower, died in 1 638, and Sir Nicholas 
seventeen years after the death of his wife. Their monumental inscrip- 
tions read a» follows : — 

HSBBE LTBTH BTBIED THE BODY OF DAMB ELIZABETH LoWER LATE WIFE VNTO Sr 

Nicholas Lowbb of Clifton Kt Dayghter vnto Se Henrt Killigbew of London Kt 

ANTIXKTLT DESCENDED FROM TE HOYSE OF AbWENNICH IN CORNWALL AND FBOM TE 
TOTKOE8T OF THE LEARNED DAYGHTEBS OF Sr AnTHONT COOKE Kt A MAIDE OF HONOYR 

TO Qyeenb Elizabeth who fob tbew yibtye piety & leabning came nothing shobt 

(that I MAT MODESTLY SPEAKE) OF ANY HEB ANCE8T0B8 AND FOR HEB 8INGYLAB 
OOYBTBST to ALL & AMIABLE 8YBJECTI0N TO HEB HY8BAND (a YEBTYE BABE & HIGH) I 
THINKB CAN HABDLY BE MATCHD WHO DE8EBYE8 A FAB AMPLEB CHARACTER THAN CAN BE 
OONTAIXD IN BO NARROW A ROOME, SHE DYED AT ClIFTON IN CORNWALL THE 8IXT DAY OF 
JVNB nr THE TBABE OF OVR LORD 1638 AND EXPECTS HEERE A GlORIYS RESYRRECTION. 

This mural brass is surmounted by the arms of KiUigrew, impaled by 
that of Lower, chevron between three roses, crest unicorn's head, the same 
as that on the black marble tomb in which Sir Nicholas and his lady were 
buried. 

^ The mmal inscription of Sir Nicholas Lower is as follows : — 

HBBB LTBTH BVBISD YE BODY OF Sr NICHOLAS LoWER OF ClIFTON KnIGHT, DESCENDED 
OF TBB HOTSB OF St. WiNOWE) THE SONNE OF ThOMAS LowER AND JaNE HIS WIFE ONE 
or THB COBHBTBBB OF BeSKYMER WHO HAD ISSYE SIX SONNES YIZ Sr WiLLIAM LowER 

Knight descbabbd in Carmarthenshire, John Lower, the (said Sr Nicholas Lower) 
Sib Fxavou Lower Knight Thomas Loweb desceased in London and Alexandeb 
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LowEB) (He mahbied with Elizabeth onx of the dayohtibs of Sb Hbvbt Killi. 
GBYE OF London Knot dyid with oyt issyb sybbindbiho hib soylb to his bjedkembb 
AT Clifton yb 17th of Mays Ao Dni 1655. 

The arms are the same, except that the crest and mullet of dififeience 
are omitted. 

Theodore Paleologus died in 1636. The monumental hrass over his 
tomh is one of considerable interest, and I have the honour of presenting 
to this Society a rubbing, a copy of which is annexed. The inscrip- 
tion is surmounted by the imperial arms proper of the empire of 
Greece. An eagle displayed with two heads, legs resting on the houses 
of Rome and Constantinople, an imperial crown over, and the crescent of 
difference for second son between the gates. Thomas was the fifth son of 
Msmuel but the second to Constantino, to whom the arms proper as 
Emperor belonged. 

The family of Theodore continued to reside at Clifton, after the death of 
Sir Nicholas, and Maria Paleologus remained a resident there till her death, 
which occurred in 167i. Some believe that the family of Lady Lower, 
that of Eilligrew, was connected with that of Paleologus, and support this 
hypothesis by reference to the amorial bearings of that family. It is an eagle 
displayed with two heads within border bezanty. The eagle on the brasses 
is the same as that of Paleologus, the gates and 'imperial crown being 
omitted, and the border bezanty added. The border bezanty proves that 
the baronet who first bore this coat was a Crusader, and this strengthens 
the probability that such a connexion might have existed. The name 
Killigrew, the armorial bearing, and the baronetcy, were conferred at the 
same time. The last became extinct about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but some collateral branches of that family retain both the name 
and arms to the present day. 

Had the result of our investigations been consistent with the testimony 
of Byzantine historians, we should have little further to add than to trace 
the five children of Theodore ; having come to this conclusion that Tbeo- 
doro was the eldest son of Camilio, the eldest son of Prosper, the eldest son 
of Theodore, the eldest son of John, the eldest son of Thomas, the next 
brother to Constantino. But Gibbon designates Andrew the eldest son of 
Thomas, and IManuel the second son. Tie refers to these two sons as 
though they wore his only children. In ehapter 08 he says, " It is not 
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easy to pronounce whether the servitude of Demetrius, or the exile of his 
brother Thomas, be the most inglorious. On the conquest of the Morea 
the Despot (Thomas) escaped to Corfu, and &om thence to Italy, with 
some naked adherents : his name, his sufferings, and the head of the 
apostle St. Andrew entitled him to the hospitaUty of the Vatican ; and his 
misery was prolonged by a pension of six thousand ducats from the Pope 
and Cardinals. His two sons Andrew and Manuel were educated in Italy, 
but the eldest, contemptible to his enemies and burthensome to his friends, 
was degraded by the baseness of his life and marriage. A title was his 
sole inheritance, and that inheritance he successivoly sold to the kings of 
France and Arragon." And again, in the same chapter, " Manuel Paleo- 
logus, the second son, w£is tempted to revisit his native countiy. His visit 
might be grateful, and could not be dangerous to the Porte : he was main- 
tained at Constantinople in safety and ease ; and an honourable train of 
Christians and Moslems attended him to his grave. If there be animals 
of so generous a nature that they refuse to propagate in a domestic state, 
the last of the imperial race must be ascribed to an inferior kind : he 
accepted from the Sultans liberality two beautiful females; and his 
surviving son was lost in the habit and religion of a Turkish slave." Thus 
Gibbon ignores altogether the existence of John, the son of Thomas. 

This at first appears a most serious difl&culty to surmount, but we believe 
that the ArchsBologia of Landulph alone is sufficient to prove that this 
omission must have been an error on the part of Gibbon. Some years 
since the tomb in which Theodore is said to have been buried, was acci- 
dentally opened, and a body was there found in a single oak coffin, in so 
perfect a state as to determine that he was in stature far beyond the 
common height, that his features were oval, and nose very aquiline, all of 
which are family traits. He had a veiy white beard, low down on his breast. 

There is therefore no doubt that some one, believed to have been Theodore 
Paleologus, was buried there, and the registers of this and other neighbouring 
parishes, as we shall hereafter find, establish the fact that a person repre- 
sentiog himself to have been such, had lived and died in Landulph. And 
it is most improbable that an impostor could have succeeded in deceiving 
ihe residents of this parish. We must not, in this investigation, regard Lan- 
dulph as an obscure parish, in a remote part of England, but as the residence 
at time6N)f the Talbots, the Killigrews, the Valetorts, and several others who 
owed their family prestige to their ancestors havingbeen Crusaders, and there- 
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foe weD-fenedinBjzantme affidn. ThisttdioiwnlijthfreiarTiiigS'imllw 
doon of the principal teats in the Clmioh« of tortaanx* enMpiet, Mons'haach, 
besanta, Saiaoens' heada» and ottier diargea wUchnrace aaBumedlyjCniaadaoi 
on their xetoni, or by iheir £tmiliea, in oommeniorBtioaDL of t^ 
which thej had been engaged. ButbegrondaUolliinthaCkniitaM^^^^ 
the last penons in the kingdom who conMbeimpnaed on in raoliii matter; 
We have also the aaaorance, oh the monument of lAdjr Lower, timt aha 
was daoghter of the youngest of the leaned danf^iten o£ Sir Anthony 
Cooke, and that for learning she came nothingshort of any of berwceatoi&i 
We know that one of the accompUshmants which diatingmahed the 
dooghtera of Sir Anthony Cooke as learned* waa their OKtraardinaqr pn». 
fidency inthe knowledge of the Greek langoage, bothancaent and modeai, 
and this latter would no doubt include a full knowledge of all mattas 
connected with the Byzantme Empire. Lady Lower was also a maid d 
honor to Queen Elizabeth, at the time when the Czar, Ivan the Tenibb^ 
grandson of Zoe Fkleologos, was one of the suitors of " Her most graoioQi 
and drede Mijestie,** and therefore she possessed all the knowledge of the 
fiimily of lUeologus which a connexion with court at that period coidd 
oonfer. Nothing appears therefore more improbable than that in thai 
matter Lady Lower could be so deceived as to reeeiTe such an impostor 
as a guest. On the contrary, we can understand the motiTes which might 
have induced the occupants of Clifton to invite the Paleologi to become 
residents at their mansion. 

But we do not depend alone on the Archaeologia of Landulph. The 
existence of this direct branch of the Paleologus family, through Thomas, 
brother of Constantine, was better known in Italy and Qreece, than in this 
country. During the War of Independence in Greece a deputation was 
appointed by the provisional government to inquire whether any of the 
family of Paleologus existed. This deputation proceeded to Italy and other 
places where the Paleologi had become refugees, and amongst other places 
to Landulph, to carry out the object of their appointment. At that time 
the Eev. Frances Vy vyan Jago Arundell was rector of Landulph. That 
gentleman having given much attention to all matters connected with 
archsBology, rendered great assistance in this investigation, and also gained 
much valuable information respecting the earlier history of the Paleologus 
family. Ho ascertained that Thomas was marriedin 1430, to the daughterof 
a Genoese nobleman, Catherine, the mother of John, Helena, and Zoe. 
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Andrew was bom on the 17th of January, 1453. This was twentj-three years 
after the marriage to Catherine. On the 11th January, 1455, Manuel was 
bom, and five years after this (1460) his sister Helena was married to 
Lazarus, despot of Servia, whose arms now impale those of the Empire of 
Constantinople. Subsequently (1475) Zoe, another daughter of Thomas, 
was married to Ivan III., grand duke of Muscovy, and it is through this 
marriage that a claim is set up in favour of the present Czars of Eussia 
being descendants from the Emperors of Constantinople. There is no 
doubt but that it was through the marriage of Ivan III. to Zoe Faleologus 
that the Czars of Eussia obtained the two-headed eagle. She brought 
as lier dowry to the Grand Prince the arms of the Grecian Empire, the 
cognisance of sovereigns of Eussia having previously been the figure of 
St. Greorge killing the dragon. AJl subsequent Czars have borne the 
two-headed eagle of Constantinople as arms of dominion, even where, as 
in the case of_, Boris Godonof, no claim could have been set up of being 
related in any manner to the descendants of Zoe Faleologus. Great 
discrepances however exist on this subject amongst Byzantine and Eussian 
historians. Some represent the second consort of Ivan III. as being 
Sophia, daughter of Manuel II. But this cannot have been the case, since 
the second wife of Ivan gave birth to a prince at least 60 years after the 
death of Manuel, who had been several years a widower. The first consort 
of Ivan, who was the daughter of the Hospodar of Tver, was probably called 
Sophia, this being the name of a princess who was married to a EomanofiT, 
ihroagli which marriage the present Czars are descendants from Ivan III. 
and may be thus regarded as representatives of the house of Eurik. 

The founder of the family of Eomanoff was a Prussian of obscure origin, 
who settled in Eussia in 1350, but being distinguished by public virtue, 
brilliant achievements, and zeal for the welfare of his adopted country, 
he rose rapidly into eminence. For 250 years it was the policy of that 
family to contract alliances with every branch of the Eussian nobility. To 
this policy they owe the imperial crown, and especially to an acknowledged 
lelataonship to the family of Eurik, but it is scarcely possible that this 
popularity arose from his connexion with an issue of the second marriage 
that had been so offensive to the boyards as to have given rise to a revolt 
against Ivan, which required the severest measures to suppress. 

Taking into consideration the acknowledged difficulty which occurs in 






tiBcmg genealogy in Bjzantine and Bnasian annab at tUs period,^' me 
not believe that any of the disciepanoies to wliiph we haTe aUiided thnm 
anj doobt on oar position, riz., that Thomas Flaleologas bad five dnUteen, 
John, Andrew, Manuel, Helena, and Zoe, and that Tlieodoro^ llie solgact 
of this paper, was the direct desoendant from Ji^m, the eldest son of 
Thomas. And Theodoro also, as shown bj the momuneiital boss, left 
fiye children. It thenremains finr ns toendeafonrtotnoe, mostpiofaab^, 
the last of the descendants of Theodoio JPlaleologas. 

In the list of the armj raised under Bobert, Earl of Esse3E, we find the 
name of Theodoro Bileologus, as a lieutenant in the Lord Saint Johii^ 
regiment. This was while Essex was in the westof Eng^d, and pro- 
▼iously to his taking anns against the king, and wemay presume from die 
fiujt, diat the brothers of Theodoro bore arms as Oavalieis, that he left the 
army when Essex joined the parliamentary cause, ton we findHiat he died 
a sailor on the let of August, 1093, whilstservihg on board of the ^'Chadee 
II.,*' commanded by Captain Ghades Gibson, but bis rank is pot stated. 
He had acquired landed property, which he left to his wife MarCha. He 
makes no mention of any issue in his will, and as it was customary at that 
period to do so, OTen when children were disinherited, it is presumed that 
hie left no issue. 

£ 

* The discrepancies in Byzantine and Bussian history have evidently been increased 
by the misconceptions of modem authors. Thns it is made to appear that two piin- 
cesses of the house of Paleologus were married to MusooTite princes ; Sophia, daughter 
of Manuel II,, to lyan III., and Zoe, daughter of Thomas, to John Basilidea, or Basilins. 
But all these names belong to the same grand prince, or czar, Ivan HI. (BasiloTitz). 
By most historians Demetrius is represented as being the fifth son of Manuel n., and 
Thomas as the sixth. Although the weight of evidence appears rather in fiiYOur of this 
statement, we haye giyen the preference to the contrary, because it agrees with the 
Archaoologia of Landulph. The Bussian history of this period eontains also many 
discrepancies. Thus, by Kelly, the second marriage of lyan HI. is said to have taken 
place after the death of his first consort in 1485. The historians of the fifteenth 
century disagree to such an extent as to render it difficult to decide whether lyan's 
marriage with Zoe took place before or after the death of his first eonsort. They are 
equally divided in assigning, as the period of the birth of Ivan HI., the years 1438 or 
1440. The existence of a regency between the death of Basil Y. and the reign of 
Ivan IV. has caused the number of years of the reign of the last named sovereign to ' 
be variously stated. Haydn is, without doubt, wrong in representing the murdered 
Dmetri as the son of Feodore, who was only the elder by ten years. We also find 
that Boris Godonof at first pronounced Dmetri to be illegitimate, because he was th 
son of the last of Ivan's seven wives, such marriage being contrary to the canons of tl*- 
Greek Church. 



Soon after the death of their father, John and Ferdinando served under 
Major Lower, nephew of Sir Nicholas Lower, on the king's side. Ferdinando 
appears to have heen a lieutenant, but the rank of John is unknown. They 
fought with the Migor at the battle of Nasebj. Major Lower gallantly 
fell, and it is supposed that John fell by his side. Ferdinando escaped to 
Barbadoes, his maternal grandfather, William Bales, of Hadlye, in Suffolk, 
having estates in that island. Here he resided thirty years at Clifton Hall, 
so named by him in remembrance of the hospitality he had received at the 
mansion of Clifton in Landulph. He was married here, and had one son, 
Theodorus. Ferdinando died in September, 1678, and was buried on the 
3rd of October. He left one-half of his plantation to his wife, Eebecca 
Paleologus, for her life, with the remainder to his son, Theodorus Paleo- 
logus, except some trifling legacies, two of which he bequeathed to his 
sisters, Mary Paleologus and Dorothy Arundell. Theodoras died soon 
after, on which the whole of the landed property devolved on his mother. 
If, therefore, any descendants of this branch remain, it must be in the 
female line*. Several respectable families in Barbadoes claim thus to be 
allied to the femily of Paleologus. But it appears improbable that 
Ferdinando left a daughter, no mention being made of her in his will. 
It has also been stated, that the assumed alliance with the family of 
Paleologus was a family connexion with the issue of the widow of 
Ferdinando by a second marriage. During the year 1831 the lead 
coffin of Ferdinando Paleologus, was discovered. There had been two 
Greek customs observed at the burial of Ferdinando. The coffin was laid 
in the oontraiy direction to that which la customary in the west, and the 
body was imbedded in quicklime. Although the skeleton alone remained it 
was evident that Ferdinando resembled his father, in being of extraordinary 
stature. The deputation from the provisional Greek government, to which 
we have before referred, corresponded with the authorities at Barbadoes, to 
ascertain whether any of the descendants of Ferdinando were living. 

Mazia Paleologus continued a resident in Landulph, during thirty-eight 
years after the death of her father, and died unmarried in the year 1674. 

. Dorothy was married in 1656, to William Arundell, of St. Mellion, a 
parish situate about four miles from Landulph. He was one of the grand- 
sons of Alexander Arundell, of Clifton. At the time of this marriage 
DoroQxj was stiU residing at Landulph, most probably at Clifton, her 
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mairitge was thera&n registered In both puishfls. The cntrjr m die 
8t Hdlion regietiy le, "^Ihroikm FdMogm d$ Mrp$ Impmratonmr 
Soon after their marriage th^ temoted to St Donnniek. aboot fire milea 
from Landnlph; the register of dna parish faariiig been acoidentanj 
destroyed, there now exists no means of determming wfaetheir ih^ hid 
issue. Mr. AnmdeU has however observed that a Mary ArondeU was 
manied to Eiands Lee, of Gazgreen, and from the date oonsidecB it 
probaUe that she might hate been the daughter of Maxj Faleologns, and 
thevsfore that the imperial blood mBsj still flow in the bargemen of Gar- 
green, bearing the name of Lee. It is however inqpzobable that a lad/, 
who at her marriage adopted the nnnsnal method of blazoning her desoent 
from a dynasty which had been extinct for 300 yean, as d$ siirpe Imperm- 
torum^ should, at the baptism of her daogifater, have fidled to adopt the nsoal 
means of marking the family prestige, and have conferred on hei no other 
Christian name than that of Mary. I do not niysdf consider that any cf 
the present ArandeUs are descended from the Arandells of Glifton, 
because I find that the late Bector, Francis Yyvyan Jago AnmdeU, who 
possessed the last of the estates held by a propri^or of that name, took, 
the name of Armidell by letters patent on coming into poasession of this 
property, his paternal name being Jago ; nor do I understand that he had 
eyen a collateral &mily connexion with anyone bearing that name. We 
believe, therefore, that there remains no descendant from Dorothy 
Paleologus. 

I append a genealogical map of the descendants of Manuel 11. and also 
one for the issue of the two marriages of Ivan III. That branch, how- 
ever, which connects the houses of Rurik and Bomanofi^ on account of the 
imperfect data now attainable, is obviously defective. From the same 
cause there are also other details that claim a greater or less amount of 
credence. These have already been discussed in pages 217, 218 and *219, 
and in the foot note page 220. 

[Note. The Greek Empire, or " Empire of Constantinople." existed 
for more than 1000 years, from the accession of Tbeodosius I. m 385, till 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. There were in all 
72 Emperors ; of whom the Paleologi furnished eight (including Alexis III.^l 
They were the last of ten dynasties, (exclusive of the Frank Emperors,) 
being descended naturally from the Emperors Angeli, who again were 
descended naturally from the Emperors Comneni.] 
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RESULTS OF AN EXAMINATION OF THE RECORDS OF 

THE LIVERPOOL SELF-REGISTERING TIDE GAUGE, 

For the Years 1854, 1855, and 1856. 

By Lieut. Murray T. Parks, R.N. 
(Rkad 5th Maboh, 1857.) 



In April, 1855, Lieut. Lord, my predecessor in the ofl&ce of Marine 
Surveyor of the Port, read a paper to your Society, giving a full descrip- 
tion of the Self-registering Tide Gauges, established by the Liverpool 
Dock Committee, at Hilbre Island and St. George's Pier-head. These 
have now been three years in operation, during which time experience has 
shown the necessity for some minor alterations in the details of their 
arrangements, which have been carried out under the direction of the 
Dock Surveyor, and the execution of which prevents my submitting to you 
an unbroken series of observations. The alterations at Hilbre Island have 
been the most extensive; and have been so recently completed as scarcely to 
afford time for a fair comparison of the results from the two stations, which, 
however, do not present any very material difference. It is probable that 
several years must elapse before data can be gathered on which to found 
accurate general conclusions ; yet it may be interesting to glance at the 
more remarkable of the tidal phenomena already chronicled, confining 
ourselves at present, for the reasons assigned, to the records of the Liver- 
pool gauge. 

The diagrams laid upon the table exhibit the daily oscillations of the 
tidal wave above and below the well-known standard of the Old Dock Sill ; 
while the daily record appended of the general direction and horizontal 
motion of the wind, and state of the barometer — these particulars being 
fiimished by Mr. Hartnup, of the Liverpool Observatory — vindicates the 
operation of atmospheric influences upon the tidal action. It will be seen 
that lapses in the series of observations have been endured at different 
seasons and for unequal periods in the several years treated of, which will 
account, to a certain extent, for apparent inequalities in the annual result ; 
but, while slight inequalities may perhaps be anticipated, it will be found 
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that tlirough the ever-changing aspect of tidal action, and atmospheric 
influence, each year producing some singular discrepancies, a constant 
mean exists, from which the annual variation will probably prove eyentually 
to be almost inappreciable. 

Our records extend, in the three years under discussion, to the number 
of tides, as follows— in 1864, 663 ; in 1866, 678; in 1866 to 651 tides. 
An annual course complete would comprise about 706 tides. Taking, then, 
the records of these tides, and the level of the Old Dock Sill for a point 
of comparison, we obtain the following means — 



Year. 


\fKAN OF High 

Water 
ABOVE O.D.S. 


Mean of Low 

Water 
below o.d.s. 


Banob 
OF Tide. 


Mean Level 
above O.D.S. 


1854 
1855 
1856 


15.424 feet 
15.423 „ 
15.515 „ 


5.544 feet 
5.570 „ 
5.449 „ 


20.968 feet 
20.995 „ 
20.964 „ 


4.940 feet 
4.928 „ 
5.a33 „ 


Afean of means 


15.455 „ 


5.521 „ 


20.976 „ 


4.967 „ 





Ordinary Spriko Tides. 


Neap Tides. 


Year. 


Mean of 
High Water 
above O.D.S. 


Mean of 
Low Water 
BELOW O.D.S. 


Range. 


Mean of 
High Water 
above O.D.S. 


Mean of 
Low Water 
below o.d.s. 


Range. 


1854 
1855 
1856 


18.985 feet 
18.388 „ 
18.503 „ 


8.611 feet 
8.194 „ 
8.166 „ 


27.596 feet 
26.582 „ 
26.669 „ 


11.698 feet 
11.527 „ 
11.041 „ 


1.394 feet 
1.438 „ 
1.315 „ 


13.092 feet 
12.965 „ 
12.956 „ 


Mean of 
means. 


18.625 „ 


8.324 „ 


26.949 „ 


11.622 „ 


1.882 „ 


13.004 „ 



From the above, the mean level for ordinary spring tides, for the three 
years, is respectively, 5.187 feet, 5.097 feet, and 5.169 feet; and for neap 
tides, 6.152 feet, 5.045 feet, and 5.163 feet above the Old Dock Sill; 
giving as the mean of means 5.135. 

The highest tidal level attained in each year occurred 
in 1854 — 29th January, at 11-45 a.m., wind from W., and strong gale, 

21 feet above O.D.S. ; 
in 1855 — 25th October, at 11-30 p.m., wind from W., and strong gale, 

21 feet 9 inches ; 

in 1850 — 16th October, at 0-15 n.m.. wind from W.N.W., and strong gale. 

22 feet II inches ; 
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and the lowest tidal level below the standard occurred 

in 1864 — 8th Sept., at 6-45 a.m., wind Easterly and light, 10 ft. 8 in. 
in 1865 — 20th Jan., at 7-45 p.m., wind do. moderate, 10 ft. 8 in. 
in 1866— 8th March, at 7-45 p.m., wind N.N.W. and light, 11 ft. 1 1 in. 
giving the extreme lange for each year — 

1864 81 feet 8 inches, 

1866 32 „ 6 „ 

1866 34 „ 10 „ 

It will be observed that the highest tides by no means denote the greatest 
range of tide, since it appears as if on those occasions the extraordinary 
rise were due to a general elevation, from atmospheric or other causes, of 
the sea level over which the tidal wave traverses ; thus the greatest range 
of a tidal wave occurred in each year as follows — 

In 1864, on the 28th of February, 30 feet 7 inches from low to high water 
of the same tide, the high water at 0-16 a.m. attaining the level 
of only 20 feet 2 inches above O.D.S. 

In 1 865, on the 26th of October, the range was 29 feet from low to high water 
of the same tide, the high water at 1 1 a.m. 19 feet 10 inches above 
O.D.S., this being the tide preceding that which in the evening of 
the same day attained the highest level of the year; but the 
general elevation of the sea level having prevented the ensuing 
low water from receding to its previous level, the p.m. tide, though 
rising nearly two feet higher, did not attain the range of the 
morning tide. 

In 1866, on the 6th of April, the range was 32 feet 6 inches from low to 
high water of the same tide, the high water at 0-10 p.m. ^2 
feet 6 inches above O.D.S. 

The lowest high water levels in each year were — 

in 1864, on 16th October, at 5-30 a.m., 9 feet 3 inches above O.D.S. 

in 1866, on 26th April, at 6-30 p.m., 10 „ 1 

in 1866, on 15th March, at 6-15 a.m., 9 „ 6 
and the least lange of the tidal wave was in 1854, on 15th October, coin- 
ciding, in this instance, with the lowest high water level, from high to low 
water, 7 feet 9 inches; in 1855, on the 27th March, from low to high 
water at 7-15 p.m., 8 feet 8 inches ; and in 1850, on the 8th October, at 
5 a.m., from high to low water, 10 feet 2 inches. 
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III couclusion, it may bo oseful to soo how &r the roistered results 
coincide with the calculated and predicted heights of tides, taking for this 
purpose those tides when high water occurs between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
being those to which the calculation of Holden*s Tables refer. 

We have the actual height in excess of predicted height, in 1854, on 
231 occasions ; in 1865, on 244 ; and in 1856, on 264. 

The height has been less than predicted, in 1854, on 112 occasions ; in 
1855, on 05 ; and in 1856, on 64. 

And the actual and predicted heights have agreed, in 1854, on 22 occa- 
sions ; in 1855, on 15 ; and in 1866, on 11. 

The greatest differences between the registered and predicted heights 
occurred as follows : — 

HEIGHT IN EXCESS OF PBSDIOTION. 

Feb. I7th, 1864—2 feet 8 inches, wind W.N.W. strong gale. 
March 8rd, 1855— 2 „ 11 „ wind N.W. moderate gale. 
Jan. 22nd, 1856— 2 „ 11 „ wind Easterly, moderate. 

HEIGHT LESS THAN PBEDICTED. 

April 1st, 1854 — 2 feet 6 inches, wind S.W. moderate. 
Dec. 19th, 1855—2 „ 9 „ wind S.E. strong breeze. 
July 22nd, 1856—1 „ 6 „ wind N.W. light breeze. 

STATE OF BABOMETEB. 

Max. Min. 

1854, Oct. 12th, 30.587 inches. Jan. 7th, 28.762 inches. 

1865, Jan. 12th, 30.669 „ Dec. 26th, 28.920 „ 

1866, Nov. 24th, 30.936 „ Jan. 24th, 28.769 „ 

HOBIZONTAL MOTION OF WIND. 

Max. Min. 

1854, Feb. 18th, 1039 miles. Feb. 12th, 89 miles in 24 hours. 

1855, Jan. Ist. 974 „ Jan. 11th, 77 

1856, Nov. 24th, 879 „ Nov. 1st, 77 
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THE CHARACTERS OF MACBETH AND RICHARD THE 
THIRD, ACCORDING TO SHAKSPEARE, COMPARED. 

By Jamss Stonehouse^ Esq. 
(Bkid 2l8T Mat, 1857.) 



It is carious to observe, in analysing the persona of Shakspeare s works, 
how skilfully he has moulded them into shape, and how remarkably he 
maintains, throughout each play, their respective individuality. In examining 
the characters of Macbeth and Richard III., we find this to be most 
strongly exemplified. He places before us two men achieving the goal of 
their desires hj treachery, violence, and fraud, standing as it were on the 
very hill-top of crime ; with dispositions singularly opposite, yet succeeding 
alike, and dying alike, sword in hand, in the moment of defeat. They are 
both soldiers, statesmen, and of royal blood. Richard, the incarnation 
of wrong doing, is bold, crafty, and unscrupulous. Macbeth is the personi- 
fication of vacillancy, fear, and boastfulness. Richard is innately wicked, 
while Macbeth cannot be said to be naturally so. One perpetrates acts of 
violence, impelled by daring and dauntless ambition, while the other is 
dragged, or rather drifted into crime, by temptation too potent for a weak 
and pliant mind to withstand. Here we have two men striving for power ^ 
pursuing the same ensanguined path, strewing it with acts of perfidy and 
violence. Both put aside all that stand between them and the glittering 
goal of their culpable designs, 

** A crown, that bright reward of ever daring minds ;" 

yet» how unlike in their respective idiosyncrasies. 

Let us see; first, of what " perilous stuff" Macbeth is made. He seems 
conscious of his moral poverty, and want of resolution. He says of him- 
self, when compassing the destruction of Macduff and his race, that there 
most be 



" No boasting like a fool, 
Tills deed I'll do before the purpose cool." 
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Lady Macbeth, who may be supposed to know her hushuid well, thn 
strikes the key note of his cfaanoler — 

•< Tet do I fttrtihy naton, 
It ii loo fiiU o' the milk of hnmni UnduBM 
To oateh {he nearat w»y. TboavoiildatliegEeiKt; 
Art not wiUMmt amUlioii ; bat wUhoot 
The iDnewdioald attend it What flijMi wonldrt Idglilj 
That wonldft thou hdily ; wonldat not jplaj ftlaey 
And yat wonldat wionf^ win." 

Lady Macbeth taunts Macbeth with being " infinn of pnTpose,** and he 
feels, himself, that he is wishfiil to mount thepinnaola of power, but neadi 
sufficient resolution to tread the slippery rounds of the ladder that hill 
to it He says, 

" I hate no aplir 
« To piiek the ridee of my Intent, hot only 

Vanlting amUtion wbkih o'aAmgm itadf* 
And iUla on the otiber aUe." 

With the world generally Macbeth appears, in his eatly career, to hava 
stood in good estimation, for he prides himself upon having ** wdn goUA 
opinions from all sorts of people.*' The wounded seigBpnt frotiithe baiA^ 
field extols his bravery, while the good king Duncan stjyles him "onrvaUaat 
cousin,** and ''noble Macbeth,** calls him "a wortihj gentleman," alid 
praises him on all occasions, at the same time rewarding him for bis ffdthfiil 
services. Macduff terms him " our gallant partner.** These laudations of 
the man, it should be remembered, are all uttered previously to his first 
great crime, so that we may conclude that Macbeth, until it was committed, 
had shaken hands kindly with the £ur world in all his doings. 

Richard's character presents a widely different aspect Richard says of 
himself, that he is " subtle, fiEilse, and treacherous,*' that he has ** nmihet 
pity, love, nor fear,** and that love " foreswore him in his mother*8 womb.*' 
But proud of his noble birth, he says — 

** I was bom so high 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedars top 
And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun." 

Conscious of his strong will and determination, he exclaims, 

" 111 climb betimes without remorse or dread." 

His mother s description of his course of life from infisincy presents • 
frightful picture. It is certainly deserving of remark that Shakspeare h 
assigned the task of exhibiting ** the innermost man " of his two heroes 
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two women near akin to thorn. Ho seems to have observed that women 
are good judges of character. The Duchess says to her son, 

" A grievons burthen was thy birth to me. 

Tetchy and wayward wan thy infimcy : 

Thy schooldays frightful, desperate, wild, and furious ; 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous ; 

Thy age confirm'd, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody." 

King Henry in the Tower shrmks at Richard's approach with instinctive 
dread, for he exclaims on seeing him, 

" What scene of deatli hath Roscius now to act.*' 

Richard rather boasts than appears ashamed of his aptitude for dissimula- 
tion, and says, 

" I can smile and murder — while I smile, 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart." 

He has no credence in goodness, either in himself or others. Macbeth, on 
the contrary, estimates the high character of " the gracious Duncan," and 
assigns his virtues as a reason why he should not slay him. Towards the 
close of his career we see him desiderating a good name. In his regrets 
the " milk of human kindness " is found flowing. 

" I have lived long enough. My way of life 
Is &llen to the sear and yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have." 

While Macbeth thus exhibits a consciousness of the excellence of doing 
rightly, and trembles while he acts wrongly, Richard appears to care little 
what he does, or what men think of him. 

In the contrival and committal of the murder of Duncan the whole 
machinery of Macbeth*s character is laid bare. He is always doubting as 
well as fearing the consequences of his acts. He listens with ready ear to 
the insidious proposals of his wife, yet reasons with himself as to the base- 
ness of the suggested act of treachery. At one moment he declares, 

" We will proceed no further in this business. 
He hath honored me of late ;" 

while in a few minutes afterwards he arrives at another conclusion, worked 
Qp to a state of Mse excitement, by the upbraidings and sneers of his com- 
panion. We find him then stringing up his loosened nerves with a sort of 
artificial determination, for he exclaims, 

" I am settled, and bond up 
Each corporal agent to tliis .terrible feat. " 
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In oommittiog the murder of Doncan how admfamhly is ltacbeth*8 
irresdiate dispoeition displayed. FeoiB and doubts are tosnng tamultnoiislj 
within him. Preyioosljr to entering the ohamber of his Tiotim his agitadon 
is extreme, while his exclamation, '* if we should fiul*" ahows how nncertain 
he is of success. He dreads the Teij ground he walks upon h^zaying him; 

'* Thoa wan and Ann set mtA, 
Hear not my slept, whkih wi^ iSbtf walk, Hor ftar 
Thy yerj ttones do pnte my whenaboat" | 

The very &ct of bringing away the daggers from die chamber proTes 
how completely unnerved he was, and how ** fandnriddy of things** he most 
have been,*' when he thought he heard voices upbraiding him, and bidding 
him *' sleep no more.*' Look again at his speedy remorse. The ap- 
pearance of his '* hangman's hands** appals him, while the blood is already 
wet upon them, and his frantic terror is exhibited at the very thoo^ el 
revisiting the scene of horror. 

*' m go no mon, 
I am afraid to Uunk whal I have done ; 
Look on 't again I dare not" 

Now let us see how Richard feels and acts under circumstances which 
would be likely to try a man's nerves. He has no '* compunctious visitings.** 
He is equally insensible to every tender or generous emotion. 'Virtne in 
others Bichard despises, meekness and gentleness he ridicules ; while be 
appears to abnegate the existence of righteousness either in himself or 
others. Bichard is no hypocrite. He is a rank dissembler. The hypo- 
crite makes truth serve the purpose of fisilsehood. The dissembler is 
content with making falsehood serve bis own particular purpose. Bichard 
dissembles with the Lord Mayor and the city authorities. He dissembles 
when he refers to Scripture and Sacred things. He dissembles with 
Buckingham. He dissembles with Lady Ann. He dissembles when he 
pretends to weep on learning the news of king Edward^s death. 

" Sorrow's the mode 
And every one at court must wear it now. 
With all my heart-^Ill not be out of &shion." 

Under similar circumstances Macbeth would have acted the hypocrite. 
He had neither the wit nor ability to dissemble. Macbeth sickens at the 
thought and sight of blood. Richard is indifferent whether he sheds it 
himself, or causes it to flow by the agency of others. Richard considers 
deeds of violence as necessary to his elevation. Macbeth trembles at the 
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Tery thought of them. Bichard is energetic in all he does, Macheth 
vacillates and procrastinates. Richard thinks and acts for himself, 
Macbeth is a mere machine, wound up and directed as it were by a 
daring, unscrupulous, and impetuous woman, and the apparently super- 
natural movers of his destiny. 

Richard stabs young Edward, after the battle of Tewksbury, without one 
grain of remorse ; he kills king Henry like a butcher, and jests on the 
occasion, 

** What I Will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground ? I thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weeps for the poor king's death." 

He contrives the murder of Clarence without hesitation. He woos and 
discards Lady Ann without one touch of feeling. He causes the death 
of the two young Princes in the Tower without a pang of remorse. His 
greeting of Clarence's murderers is quite hilarious, and contrasts singularly 
with Macbeth *s irresolution in engaging a third ruffian to assist in the 
assassination of Banquo, for fear that those already employed should not 
proTC sufficient. Richard says to the ruffians, 

" How now, my hearty stout resolved mates, 
Are you going to despatch this thing ? 
I like you, lads, — about your business strait 
Oo 1 Oo t Despatch I" 

Richard's reception of Tyrell after the murder of the Princes, shews how 
callous he is to all human sympathy. 

** RicHABD. Kind TyreU, am I happy in thy news f 
** Ttrell, If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happiness, be happy then, 
For it is done. 
** BicHABD. But didst thou see them dead f 
" Ttbbll. I did, my lord. 
" RiCHABO. And buried, gentle TyreU ? 
" Ttbbll* The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them, 

But where, to say the truth, I do not know. 
'* RiOHABD. Come to me Tyrrell soon at after supper. 

When thou shalt tell the process of their death. 
Meantime but think how I may do thee good, 
And be inheritor of thy desire." 

No obstacles stand in Richard's way, no difficulties daunt him, nor 
impede bis onward march. Everything and person that oppose him he 
"removes*' without one spark of remorse, regret, or hesitation; while 
Macbeth shudders at retrospection, trembles at the present, and is * full 
of saucy doubts aud fears * for the future. 
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The murders Richard commits, it will be observed throughout, have an 
especial purpose ; but Macbeth slaughters with a blind fury incited by 
his fears. As, for instance, in his wholesale butchery of MacdufiTs family, 
which could by no means advance his fortunes. 

In the closing scenes of these two n^en's lives, we still see in what a 
masterly way Shakspeare works out their individuality. Althoc^h we 
find Bichard somewhat flurried on learning that Richmond is on the seas 
expecting the aid of Buckingham, with an intention to land and dispute 
his right to the throne, yet we find him speedily resuming his presence of 
mind, acting with his accustomed promptness and energy ; weighing his 
chances, making the disposition of his forces skilfully, and issuing his 
orders with precision. As the hour of conflict approaches, he attends to the 
general as well as particular details relating to the coming battle : and 
though the visions of the night have somewhat daunted him, he quickly 
shakes off all despondency, and is soon ** himself again.'* 

During the progress of Bosworth fight, Catesby declares that 

" The king enacts more wonders than a man. 
Daring and opposite to ever}*^ danger, 
His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death." 

Though the day goes against him, and he is urged to save himself by 
flight, he spurns the idea, declaring that " I have set my life upon a cast, 
and I will stand the hazard of the die." Richard abides by that cast, 
seeking Richmond everywhere in the thickest and hottest of the fight, till 
at length he encounters him. He meets him as a brave man should do his 
foe, and then, with courage radiant to the end, the last Plantagenet dies as 
unyieldingly and as sternly as he has lived. 

Let us examine the incidents connected with the death of Macbeth, and 
his conduct previous to that event. As the time of his fate approaches, he 
is full of hurry and confusion, vaunting and despondency. Now leaning 
his slender faith upon the staff of the predictions of the phantoms raised 
by the wierd sisters ; now boasting that he has ** never sagg'd with doubt 
nor shook with fear," yet almost in the next breath confessing that he is 
" sick at heart." Now do we see how skilfully Shakspeare exhibits the 
flowing of the " milk of human kindness" in Macbeth's disposition. He 
provos that he sincerely loves liis wife, for when he learns that she is 
sick, although encompassed by danger and the difficulties of his position. 



he enquii'es of the physician, with a teuderuess and i)athob most touching — 

** Caus't thou uot uiliiiuter to u iniud diseased, 
Pluck from the meuion' a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the ^-ritten troubles of the bram, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffd bosom of that perilous load 
Which weighs upon the heart." 

Macbeth next exhibits the feebleness of his temper and irresolution in 
calling for his armour. Although told that •* it is not needed yet," he 
orders it "to l»e put on," and bids the armorer "despatch ;" yet in the 
next breath petulantly commands him " to pull it off," and then directs that 
•* it may be brought after him." Any energy he exhibits, is the energy of 
despair. His is an impelled courage, arising from the distracting state of 
his afiGurs, yet here again the milk of human kindness is discernible. He 
learns at this juncture that his wife is dead, and though he has but just 
shown some energy in ordering his captains " to hang out their banners," 
and boasts that " his castle will laugh a siege to scorn," his soul melts at 
the fatal news, and he utters the fine soliloquy commencing, 

" She should have died hereafter.' ' 

When Macbeth learns that Bimam Wood is moving he becomes panic 
Btricken, and his belief in the predictions of the phantoms begins to waver ; 
he still keeps up some show of courage — ^yet see how his irresolution again 
manifests itself. 

*' If this which he avouches does appear. 
There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be aweary of tlie sun, 
And wish the estate o' die world were now undone." 

He then plucks up heart of grace, and with a despairing effort exclaims 

** Ring the alarm bell. Blow wind 1 come wrack ! 
At least well die witli harness on our back." 

Pressed on all sides, he declares himself like a bear *Hied to a stake,*' 
but consoles himself with tlie recollection of the prophecy, that " none of 
woman bom can harm Macbeth." His want of determination restrains him 
from falling '* Roman-like on his sword." But how unlike to Eichard is he 
at the last push of his career ? Richard, as we have seen, seeks Richmond 
everywhere ; Macbeth avoids Macduff throughout the daj. When Macduff 
meets him, imlike Richard who courts instead of shuns the conflict, 
Macbeth stops to parley, and tells Macduff plainly that of " all men else I 
have avoided thee;" and even when swords have been crossed he still clings to 
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the hDpe of escape by endeavouring to intimidate Macduff by announcing 

that he '* bears a charmed life." Macduff's declaration of his being untimely 

ripped from his mother's womb drives Macbeth to despair, and he raves 

over the overwhelming announcement like one possessed. But Macduff 

still pressing the tjrrant to the encounter commands him to yield as a 

coward — he must yield 

" And live to be the show and gaze o' the time." 

Macbeth then finding words of no avail, with a sort of frantic energy 
fights without skill or judgment, and meets at length the soldier's 
death which he did not merit. 

Thus Shakspeare, from the first to the last in these two remarkable 

plays, works out the characters of his heroes with surprising skill. It 

should be recollected that while the poet exhibits the two monarchs as deeply 

steeped in crime, it is a great question whether he has been truthful in 

doing so. Of Eichards extreme culpability there have been doubts raised; 

while Macbeth, it has been asserted, was a man totally different from what we 

find him on the stage. In the case of Hichard, Shakspeare depicted him 

the monster he seems to be, doubtless to gratify the prejudices of his royal 

mistress, whose Tudor blood ran adverse to that of York, and who enter- 

tained all the Lancastrian dislike to those who mustered under the standard 

of the pale rose. Shakspeare in this fully exemplifies his own assertion 

in Hamlet — 

" That it were better to have a bad epitaph 
Than the players' ill report." 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE LIVERPOOL LIBRARY. 

By P. Macintyre, Esq., M,D. 
(Rbad 14th Mat, 1857.) 



In the present year, 1 857, when we look at Liverpool as the first mer- 
cantile port in the world, with her docks and her ships, her 400,000 
inhabitants, her railways, her electric telegraphs, her penny newspapers, 
and her free libraries, it is with no small diiO&culty that we can go back a 
hundred years, and picture to ourselves the public and private condition of 
our great-grandfathers in "the good old town" in 1757. Even then, 
however, Liverpool was a thriving little seaport. Her population was only 
24,000, but the number of her vessels of all sizes (and the largest of 
them was but small) had increased from 1 5, a century before, to 437. She 
possessed two wonderful docks — ^the Old dock, and the Salthouse dock — 
the safety and convenience of which were the admiratioa of all who saw 
them, and she participated largely in the profits of the slave trade. 

In 1767 England was at war with France. Privateers were fitted out, in 
Liverpool and other ports, amidst great excitement. Travelling from place 
to place was very slow, and not very safe. Newspapers and periodical publi- 
cations were few, and their intelligence scanty and long after date ; conse- 
quently, the events of the war, and the important domestic events of the 
coontry, must have been only imperfectly known. We cannot but suppose 
that the enterprising inhabitants of Liverpool must have felt a deep interest 
in the victories and defeats of their countrymen by sea and land, as well as in 
such passing events as the court-martial and execution of Admiral Byng, and 
in the romantic and long delayed apprehension and condemnation of Eugene 
Aram, for the murder of Clark. This " pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties" resulted in the establishment, in September, 1756, of " Williamson^s 
LdTerpool Advertiser," a weekly newspaper which — after an honourable career 
of one hundred years— died but the other day as ** The Liverpool Times." 

The foundation of one of our public institutions, the " Liverpool 
Library," took place also at this time. A few gentlemen had for a year or 
two, prior to 1757, been in the habit of meeting together for the purpose 
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of discussing literary subjects, and of reading a portion of the periodical 
publications of the day. They met from time to time at the house of 
Mr. William Everard, an eminent mathematician and a schoolmaster, who 
lived in St. Paul's square. The small collection of books brought out on 
these occasions was kept in a comer cupboard in Mr. Everard's parlour. 
It was in the year 1767, however, when — the books becoming more 
numerous, and requiring to be transferred from the cupboard to a large 
chest — that the idea of circulating them among the members of the club 
came to be entertained and acted upon. 

** The success of this little society," says the preface to the last edition 
of the catalogue, " and the benefit derived from the circulation of the 
books, suggested the desirableness of extending the plan; and in the 
beginning of the year 1758, several of the principal merchants, professional 
men, and tradesmen of the town, including probably all the members of 
St. Paul's Square Club, *with the view,' as their prospectus states, *af 
furnishing an ample fund of amusement and improvement at the easiest 
expense,* formed themselves into a society for establishing a circulating 
library. The scheme was warmly taken up, and on the 1st of May, 1758, 
the Liverpool Library was founded. The contribution of each member, 
on joining the society, was one guinea, after which an annual subscription 
of five shillings was to be paid so long as he should choose to continue a 
member. The gentlemen of the Coffee-house Club (probably a club con- 
nected with the St. George's Coffee-house, in Castle street, at which the 
committee and general meetings of the Library assembled for many years), 
presented a collection of books, which was considered as their first sub- 
scription of a guinea each." 

In this way, then, and from these beginnings, arose the Liverpool 
Library, which enjoys the proud distinction of being the first circulating 
library, not only in England, but in Europe. Some of its most im- ] 
portant laws, notwithstanding that a century has elapsed since they 
were framed, remain, in principle, the same to this day ; and this code of 
laws has frequently been made use of as a model for other institutions of 
a similar kind. 

Shortly afterwards, but still during the year 1758, the first catalogue was 
published, and contained 450 volumes. It also contained a list of the 
proprietors, 100 in number, in which may be recognised many family 
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names still holding a high position in Liverpool.* This list of the original 
proprietors of the Library is not given here, as it was reprinted and intro- 
duced into the last catalogue, a copy of which, complete up to the present 
time, has just been presented to the Historic Society by the Library Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Everard, who was now appointed librarian, removed from St. Paul's 
Square to Prince's Street, where he was to find a proper room for the 
books, and have a reasonable sum **for that and his trouble." They did 
not long remain here, however, for in 1759 they were again removed to a 
building in John street, belonging, to Mr. Everard. The site of this 
building, on the west side of the street, about midway between Cook street 
and Dale street, is marked on the map of Liverpool, published by Perry, 
in 1769. The Library occupied the first floor, and was approached by a 
flight of steps, at the end of a lobby passing through the centre of the 
building. For this room " and his trouble," Mr. Everard received ten 
pounds a year. 

The announcement in their original address, that "the collection of 
valuable books will be constantly enlarging, in proportion to the increase of 
the fund," continued to be fulfilled, so that in the year 1786 it had 
enlarged so much beyond the accommodation aflbrded to it by the room 
in John street, that a more spacious one, in a new building in Lord street, 
erected on the principle of a Tontine, was obtained, at a rent of eighteen 
pounds per annum. 

By the numerous catalogues published during the one hundred years 
of the Library's existence — and copies of which are on the table for 
inspection — the progress of the Library can be seen. The 460 volumes in 
1768 had increased in 1801 to 8,150; in 1830, to 21,400; in 1860, to 
36,760; and in the present year the Library possesses 46,000 volumes. 
As the collection of books thus increased in value, so did the fund which 
provided them improve. The original payment of one guinea for a share 
in 1768, was raised in 1770 to a guinea and a half; in 1773, to two 
guineas; in 1777, to three guineas; and in 1784, to five guineas. The 
i present price of a share is nine pounds ten shillings. The annual sub- 
scription, in like manner, increased by degrees. It began at five shillings. 



• The first name on this list is that of William Goodwin ; and out of the whole of 
them Ike is the only one styled " esquire, " probably because he was tlie Mayorfor that year. 
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and oontiniied so for fourteen jmn ; it mi tben niaad to six thiDii^ it 
wbioh it lemained for tweotj-tno jmn; then it me to ten duDiiigiMi 
nipenoe, and oontinned at tbat for twontf4bar jean; tfaeoi to flftasa 
dullinga, laating six yeaiB; and the last bhaage in the amnul ao b aerip ti i 
raised it to a guinea, at wfaioh it haa remained now for tfairty4faiee joaai 

A good deal of hboor has berai bertoiied at diflBsrent tfanea, if fn- 
prietora of the libruy, on the oompilalioii and clawiflflatiw i of Ae 
CSatalogoe. In Jnlj, 1801, the thaaka of the Oommittee and a pmeqtflf 
books, were giYon to Mr. WHooeke, for hb aerrioea in these r e sp eo ls ; md 
in December, 1814, a eopj of the Catalogoe itself aeoompanied a maBm 
vote of thanks to Mi^ Wilbkens. In 1880, and agun in 1860, the n- 
oonstraetion of the Gatakgne was entrusted to a Snb-oomniittee, eack 
member of wiiich was presented with a oopj, beantifiilfy bodnd, in gntsM 
acknowledgement of his serrioes> 

The prituing of the Catatogoehas always hada greatdealof eawhsslesti 
upon it. That of 1801 was printed bj Mr. John M'Oreeiy, a gsu 
well known in liTorpool as a (ointer, and aa the fidend of Beaooe. Hh : 
beantifbl editions of Bosooe*s Worics obtained great fame botfafor hiiaiitf : 
and for laTerpod, proving to the worid that London itadf oonld aotssr 
pass this town in some kinds of elegant tfpograplij. The catalogue of 
1830, which is also a veiy fine specimen of printing, issued from the psesi 
of Mr. David Marples, whose name has long ranked high as a printer. 
The last catalogue, that of 1850, was printed by a member of tius Sodefy, ^ 
Mr. Thomas Brakell ; and gave such satiBfaction to the sub-commiltee^ 
that the proprietors, at a general meeting, unanimouslj passed a oompH- 
mentaiy resolution to this effect, and directed that a bound copy be 
presented to him, with a copy of the resolution. 

Mr. William Everard, the first librarian, continued so for twelve yean. 
A gentleman of the name of Broderick succeeded him, and remained for 
two years, at the increased salary of fifteen pounds. Mr. George Barker 
was then appointed librarian, at twenty guineas per annum, and held the 
office for the long period of forty-six years. A handsome silver cup was pre- 
sented to him, as a compliment after his faithful services for so many years, i 

His portrait, painted by Williamson, and presented to the Library, still hangs ^ 

- ■ 1' 

* As a member of these Sub-committees, the writer alone has the pleasure of possessiiig I 
copies of the Catalogue, so presented, on both those occasions, with an interral of t^^^^ 
years between them. 
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iD the consulting library above stairs. On the retirement of Mr. Barker from 
dedining health, Mr. Phoenix, the sub-librarian, was appointed, and filled 
the office till a short time before his death, having been attached to the 
Libraiy thirty-nine years. Mr. Perris, the present librarian, had also been 
Bub-libraiian, and has now been in the Library, " man and boy," forty-two 
years. From these data it would appear that the duties of the office have 
not been very detrimental to life. These duties, however, have increased, 
and are e^erj day increasing. The number of volumes takeb out and 
returned averages 430 per day ; and the system of book-keeping now in 
rise requires great attention, and works exceedingly well. 

In the catalogue of 1760, the fifteenth law provides-—'* That each sub- 
scriber shall have a medal, for which he must pay one shilling ; and which 
must always be ready to be shown, if required, to the librarian, when a 
book is sent for, to prevent him being imposed upon by sham messages, or 
pretended servants.*' These medals * are relics of the olden time, and are 
now very rare, as they have not been in use for more than sixty years. 

In all the subsequent catalogues, beginning with that of 1814, there may 
be seen on the title-page an engraving, from a beautiful design by John 
Gibson, the celebrated sculptor. It represents ** Wisdom elevating the 
SonL" Gibson was then a young man of great promise in the profession 
in which he is now so eminent a master. (See plate viii.) 

In the year 1800 a very importcmt event in the history of the Libraiy 
took place. It had been in existence for more than forty years, and the 
accumulation of the books again rendering more extensive premises 
necessaij, it occurred to some of the proprietors, that a good opportunity 
was th\is afforded for extending the Institution into one, which should 
combine with the Library, a News-room and Coffee-room in the same 
building. At the annual meeting of the members in May, 1800, a proposal 
was submitted, to raise funds, by subscription, for the erection of such a 
building. The proposal was approved of, successfully carried into effect, 
and resulted in the erection of the building so well known as the Lycextm. 



• I lunre had the pleasure of presenting one of them to the Society this evening. On 
cor sidB of it is represented a bookcase, with the words " The Liverpool Library" above 
it. On the other, in prominent relief, is the head of Cicero, with the initial letters 
|£» T. C. This medal was exceedingly well engraved on the title-page of the Catalogue of 
1801, long after the use of the medal itself had ceased. (See plate viii.) 

Q 
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To Olio part of this, the Library or liotimda, expressly coustrucied for the 
pui'pose, the books were removed in 1 803. 

It is impossible, in such a paper as this, to give even a list of the names 
of all the eminent men, who have taken an active interest in the progress 
of the Liverpool Library, dnring its long career. SufQce it to say, that 
almost every mercantile or professional man, distinguished in literatore or 
science in Liverpool, was among its members. The roll of its Presidents, 
daring its first half century, contains, among many others who did it good 
service, the names of Roscoe, Dr. Currie, the Rev. John Tates, Mr. Eath- 
bone. Dr. Worthington, Dr. Rutter, Dr. Lyon, Mr. Evans, (afterwards 
Sir W. David Evans and Recorder of Bombay,) Mr. Daulby, Dr. Carson, 
Archdeacon Brooks, and Mr. Fletcher Raincock. Not one of these now 
survives. 

Out of the many who have presented their works to the Library, I may 
mention one who, in his day, was a prominent character in the town, though 
in a humble position. This was William Hutchinson, who for nearly 
forty years was dock-master in Liverpool. He presented to the Library 
a series of Observations on the tides, &c.* 

These Observations are, I believe, of great value, and the Library has 
been applied to more than once, to allow them to be examined for scientific 



* These Observations are in manuscript, and contain the following subjects : — " On 
the moon's age — solar time of high water — heights of the tide in feet and inches — the 
tides' successive differences in minutes — the yelooity of the winds calculated in miles per 
hour, after Smeaton — the state of the barometer at noon, and of Fahrenheit's thermometer 
at eight in the morning, and for the last two years at noon — the quantity of rain, and 
remarks on the weather, from the beginning of 1768, to August 10th, 1793, a period of 
twenty-five years, seven months, and ten days. Presented to the Liverpool Library, 
with the exception of eleven pages cut out to give to Mr. Richard Holden, to make out 
the 3000 observations mentioned in his preface to his Tide Table, by which he founded 
a theory from natural causes to agree therewith." 

Speaking of these manuscripts, Mr. Hutchinson himself says, "At the request of my 
friend Mr. Ferguson, the astronomer, who with great labour and pains furnished me 
with large schemes, tables, plans, &c., relating to the tides : in the year 1764 I began 
and have continued observations on the time and height of the tides, flowing at the old 
(lock-gates, about three miles from the mouth of the river, which is so broad, that as a 
branch of the sea, no land floods have any effect on the heights of the tides in the river 
opposite the town, where the least flow of water that 1 have observed in neap tides was 
nine feet at the dock-gates. T had a tide clock made, that was planned by Mr, Ferguson ; 
i kept the clock going as near as I could to solar timo." 
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purposes. In the year 1833, Mr., now Sir J. W. Lubbock, Professor 
Whewell, and Mr. Dessiou, being a committee of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, were engaged in the investigation of the 
phenomena of the tides, and learning that the Liverpool Library possessed 
Uiese MS. observations, they, after examining them, applied to the com- 
mittee for the loan of them, to aid them in their discussion of the subject. 
For this purpose the Committee lent them to the Hydrographers' Office 
at the Admiralty, where they remained nearly three years ; and the result, 
to which they contributed in no small degree, was a series of papers pub« 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions. They were afterwards required 
to be produced before a Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
question of the " Tidal standard " dispute between the River Dee^Company 
and the Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and the papers were examined 
with great interest by the members of the Parhamentary Committee. 

Mr. Hutchinson died in 1800, after a life of much usefulness. He was 
a very ingenious man, and many of his inventions were turned to good 
account.* 

The Committee of the Liverpool Library have done their work con amore 
from the earliest time up to the present. They have with great care, and 
according to their second law, ** provided a fund of literaiy instruction and 
entertainment, adapted to the various tastes of the proprietors, among 
whom the books are to be circidated." An absence of selfishness, and a 
constant desire to promote the interests of the Library, kept up a harmo- 
nious feeling amongst them, and has characterised them to the present 
day. 



* It is stated by Mr. Brooke, in his yery interesting work, *t Liyerpool during the last 
qtiarter of the 18di century," that " Mr. Hutchinson was accustomed to observe a parti- 
cular day in each year, as one of strict devotion, in commemoration of his providential 
deliyerance at one period of his life, when, after the loss of the vessel in which he sailed, 
he, and others of the crew of the vessel wrecked, being without food, had drawn lots to 
ascertain yriAch. of them should be put to death, in order to furnish a horrible and 
revolting meal to the survivors. The lot fell upon Mr. Hutchinson, but he and his 
fSellow-safferers were providentially saved by another vessel which hove in sight." 

lir. Brooke says that Mr. Hutchinson was appointed dock-master in 1760, but this 
most be a mistake, as I find in ' Williamson's Liverpool Advertiser,' of the date 11th 
May, 1769, that Robert Murphy, a joiner in the privateer New Anson, had attempted to 
shoot him. He is there described as " dock-master." 
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During the latter part of the last century, the meetings of the Committee 
of the Library were of a more social character than of late years. They 
took place principally at the Star and Garter Hotel in Paradise Street, and 
as the members met in the evening, nothing was more natural than that they 
should combine pleasure with duty. Meeting at sev^i o'clock for despatch 
of business, conversation and supper followed. These meetings became 
in some degree celebrated. When men of letters or science visited the 
town, members of the Committee were privileged to introduce them, 
and discussions of much interest often took place. The Committee meetings 
of the Library, under the presidency of Boscoe, Currie, Rathbone, and 
others, came to be considered the most intellectual and agreeable ever 
held in Liverpool.* 

In the year 1774 the President of the Library was allowed to nominate 
a Lady-patroness for his year of office. She was presented with a 
catalogue handsomely bound, and had for the time, all the privileges 
of a proprietor. This appointment continued for 54 years, until the 
presidency of my late esteemed friend David Stewart Wylie; who upon 
his appointment in 1828 declined to nominate a Lady-patroness ; and all his 
successors have been ungallant enough to follow his example. I may 
remark here, that from the commencement of the Library, it has had many 
ladies among its proprietors. One of these, the late Miss Twentyman, of 
Duke Street, whose name appears in several of the old catalogues, and 
whose death took place a few months ago, had been a proprietor in the 
Library for 78 years. 

The proprietors of the Library have always shown the greatest readiness 
in giving access to all their books, to authors or others, not proprietors, 

^ On the Idth of Augast, 1799, a rather amusing resolution was passed. The 
entry in the Committee Book is as follows : — " This day for the first time the 
Committee met at four o'clock in the afternoon, and haying transacted the necessary 
business of the Library, they dined together at five o'clock, and spent the day with har- 
monious pleasantry. Resolved unanimously, that the monthly Committee meet hence- 
forward On the second Tuesday in the month, at three o'clock, and that they afterwards 
dine together ; that dinner be on the table at four o'clock precisely, and that the bill be 
called at six o'clock, when such gentlemen as chuse may depart, and such as chuse may 
club again ; that red port be the only wine allowed, and that if any gentleman prefer 
white wine, he pay for it, distinct from his share of the general shot ; and that all the 
wine be brought up in the original bottles from the binn, and decanted in the Club- 
room." 
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who might wish to consult them. Also, for many years past, by a special 
regulation, any proprietor, engaged in any literary or scientific investigation, 
has been permitted to have the use, at his own house, of a greater 
number of works, than the number generally allowed. This privilege has 
been much used, and highly esteemed ; and by none, I believe, more than 
by our own hon. secretary, the Rev. Dr. Hume. The late Dr. Lingard 
used to say, "I owe a debt of gratitude to the Liverpool Library, 
for affording me many £Eu;ilities when writing my Histoiy of England, 
and without those it would have cost me many journeys to London." 
Many works now in the Libraiy have been presented to it by their 
authors, in acknowledgement of such benefits conferred on them in this 
way. This liberality, however, on the part of the Library has been 
sometimes abused, and valuable books have occasionally been lost. 
Among these were a very fine copy of Boccaccio, and one of " Higden's 
Polychronicon.'" The latter work was in black letter, printed by Caxton, 
J 4 95, and was often referred to by book collectors. It must have been of 
great value, as I understand that an imperfect copy was sold for £150, at 
the sale of the late Sir Mark Sykes. Every exertion was made to re- 
cover the book, but without effect. 

The Libraiy has also been liberal in making donations of its surplus 
copies of books to our local institutions, such as the Blue Goat School, 
the Northern and Southern Hospitals, the Sailors' Home, &c. The Free 
Public Libraiy too, now so rich and so vigorous, received its first donation 
of books, amounting to more than 2000 volumes, from the Liverpool 
Library. 

Lectures on scientific subjects, by distinguished individuals, have been 
frequently delivered in the lecture room of the Library. Among the names 
I have observed those of Garnet, Murray, Spurzheim, Webster, Dalton, 
Banks, Thelwall, Pemberton, Traill, and others. 

In concluding this sketch of the history of this Library, during the 
hundred years of its existence, I may remark, that if that noble Institution, 
the Free Public Library and Museum, whose foundation-stone was laid the 
other day, with so glorious a beginning, but advance during the next hundred 
years in an equal ratio to the progress of the Liverpool Library, from its 
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humble origiu, we may well be content. The first Address or Prospectus 
of the Library was issued in 1758 : — 

*<As many kinds of usefdl and polite knowledge can no otherwise be 
acquired than by Reading ; an attempt to fiimiah the public with an 
ample fund of amusement and improvement of this kind, at the ^isiest 
Expense, can hardly fiiil of general Approbation. 

" To answer this yaluable purpose, the establishment of a Librabt in Liver- 
pool, has often been wished for ; and to gratify so laudable a Dedre, a 
Scheme has been proposed, & is now carrying into Execution. The terms 
are moderate ; and the prospect of Advantage is obvious and extensive ; 
so that those Gentlemen and Ladies who wish to promote the AdvatuX' 
ment of Knowledge will here have an opportunity of doing much good, 
by adding their assistance to that which the Scheme has already received. 

*' A Collection of valuable Books, chiefly in the English language, is now 
purchased, agreeable to the annexed Catalooub ; which will be constantly 
enlarging in proportion to the Increase of the Fund, and the generoiu 
Benefactioni of those who think the Design worthy of their Attention." 

The above illustrates the remark that there is ** nothing new under 
the sun." It shows that what is felt, and spoken, and acted upon in the 
present day ; that what inspires the munificent kindliness of a William 
Brown, — ^the desire to ** furnish the public with an ample fund of amusement 
and improvement at the easiest expense** — ^had entered into the minds of a 
few kindred spirits in the town of Liverpool, when its streets were narrow, 
and its means were small. Although they kept their books for a time in a 
comer cupboard in Mr. Everard's parlour, yet we see that they were right 
in anticipating ** the prospect of advantage" by the founding of this 
library. When we look at the progress it has made, and the benefits 
known and unknown that it has conferred, we can eifford, even in the midst 
of our Free Libraries and Museums, to give honour to the men of a former 
day, for beginning so good a work, and in a spirit so pure and unselfish. 
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REMARKS ON ANTIQUE IVORY CARVINGS. 

By Francis PtUszky, F.H.A. 

(Bead 2dBD Apbil, 1857.) 



The fiusility with which ivory is carved, the polish it easily receives, and 
the mellow tone of its colour, recommended this material for sculpture 
from the earliest time of human civilisation. Alresidy in Fharaonic Egypt, 
in ancient Assyria, in the earliest epochs of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman 
history, it was employed for ornamental purposes. The difficulties beset- 
ting, in ancient times, the communication with India and Inner Africa, 
whence ivory was brought, enhanced its value far beyond its present price ; 
though the ancients knew of one other source of supply, now fuUy 
exhausted, viz.. Northern Africa. The country between the Mediterranean 
and the Sahara was still, in the times of the Phoenicians and Romans, the 
dwelling-place of elephants. Hannibal had them tamed for the purposes 
of war ; the Roman Consuls and Emperors transferred them to Rome, to 
be slain at the games of the Circus, or to carry the triumphal cars of 
victorious chiefs to the Capitol. The continuous drain exhausted, at last, 
the stock of elephants and their tusks in Northern Africa. No ivory 
comes now from the regions bordering the Mediterranean. Central Africa 
proved a more plentiful source, which^ from times immemorial down to 
the sixteenth century, supplied Europe, by way of Egypt, with elephant 
tusks. In Egypt we see the elephant as a hieroglyphical character, on 
tablets anterior to the invasion of the Hyksos, therefore anterior to the 
Egyptian bondage of the Hebrews. The town of Abydos, (which means 
ivory city, since Abu is the name of elephant and ivory, in the language of 
ancient Egypt,) and the isle of Elephantinae,*both in Upper Egypt, received 
their names from the ivory, which was the staple article of their trade ; 
and on the triumphal reliefs of the Ramessides we see regularly, among 
the tribute bearers, several negroes carrying tusks of elephants. Still, 

• The name of the islanrl, Plulwy may likewise come from the word, Fil,nn Elephant, 
in Arabic. 



antique Egyptian carvings in ivory are rare. The diyness of the climate- 
to which we are indehted for the preservation of such perishable mateiials 
as wood, and the colours of the reliefs — ^proves destructiye to ivory ; for as 
soon as the animal glue which gives it consistency evaporates, it cracks, and 
crumbles to pieces. 

Assyria and Persia were supplied with ivory from India and Bactria. 
The bearers of elephant tusks are never wanting in the triumphal proces- 
sions of the eastern conquerors : we see them on the black marble obelisk 
of the Assyrian king Divanabar, in the British museum, and on the reliefe 
of the ruined palaces of Dariuis and Xerxes, in Persepolis. 

The sculptors of Greece derived their ivory both from India and 
Africa ; though it seems that the African, with its yellow tint and mwe 
agreeable sheen, was more frequently employed than the white Indian 
ivory, of chalky appearance ; so much the more as the commerce to the 
East was often Immpered by Persian wars, whilst Egypt exported the 
products of Africa without interruption. 

In Greece, not only was ivory used for ornamental purposes, as in 
Egypt and Assyria, but statues of large dimensions were built up from 
this precious material, which likewise served for the insignis^ of royally 
and priesthood, and, together with the purple, remained the symbol 
of princely power and sacerdotal honour through all the epochs of antiquity. 
By joining smaller bits of ivory, in a manner not yet sufficiently explained, 
even after the learned researches of Quatremere de Quincy, the Greeks 
carved colossal statues of this material, adorning them with enammelled 
gold — ^the only metal believed to be worthy of being joined to ivory. 
Some of the Chryselephantine statues became celebrated as wonders of the 
world, both for their precious material and the eminence of the workmanship. 
The Olympian Jupiter of Phydias, at Elis — his Minerva at Athens — and 
the Juno of Polycletus, at Argos — ^remained unsurpassed for beauty and 
magnificence. The great French archaeologist and patron of art, the Due 
de Luynes, had lately made a copy of the Minerva of Phidias, according to 
the description of the ancient authors, and its representations on medals 
vases and gems. His Chryselephantine statue was one of the most inte- 
resting objects of the great French exhibition of fine arts, and gave some 
idea of the magnificence and costliness of this kind of sculpture.* 

* The statue cost the Duke 300,000 francs. 
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At the time when the conquests of Rome extended to the Sahara, to 
the upper cataraots of the Nile, and the course of the Euphrates, the 
facilities of communication throughout the empire supplied the mistress of 
the world with a great amount of ivory. It grew more common ; it was 
lavished on the furniture of the houses of the rich to such extent, that 
Horace, to show that he is not rich, says, that neither ivory, nor a ceiling 
of gold, glitters in his house. Its principal use was for hook covers (libri 
elephantini : see Yopisci Tac. 8, et pugillares membranacei operculis 
ebumeis) ; and such was the profusion of ivory, under the later Emperors, 
that the poet Claudian, probably unacquainted with the fact that female 
elephants have no tusks, describes the great pachyderms of India roving 
through the woods without tusks, which, he believed, were extracted from 
their mouths, in order to supply the display of ivory at Home. He did 
not surmise that a time should come when one single commercial house at 
Sheffield woidd yearly convert a greater number of elephant tusks into 
unpretending handles of knives and razors, than imperial Home could 
import during a score of years. 

When the rise of the Mohammedan powers interrupted once more the 
commumcation mth India and inner Africa, ivory became again scarce and 
expensive. It was used for ornamenting the covers of sacred books, for 
portatiye altars and vessels of the Church, for the handles of croziers, 
sceptres, and swords, for the frames of mirrors, for marriage boxes and 
chess-pieces ; but on account of the costliness of the material, all these 
sculptures were reserved for the use of the highest classes of society. 

As to the ivory remains of classical antiquity, they are of excessive 
rarity. One only sceptre has been preserved to our days;* stiles for 
writing are more numerous ; so are ornamented hair pins, toys, dice, scent- 
boxes. Admission-tickets to the theatres and amphitheatres have likewise 
survived the great catastrophies of history ; and with them a few reliefs, 
amongst which the most important are the " Diptycha." We designate by 
this name large double ivory tablets, ornamented with reliefs on the outside, 
whilst the inside was covered with wax, on which the ancients used to 
write with metallic or ivory stiles. Diptychon means, originally, anything 
doubly folded ; and therefore St. Augustine calls the oysters Dypticha ; 
but the term was principally apphed to ivory book-covers^ or tablets for 
writing. 

• It is published in Professor Gerhard's Centurien, T. Ixxxyii. 5, 6. 
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The most interesting of these tablets were the Consular Diptyclia, 
because we are able to assign a certain date to them ; and as they were 
manufactured for the highest functionaries of the State, and presented to 
the Senators, we may presume that they are the best specimens of the art 
of the time, and therefore highly valuable documents for the history of art. 
They serve likewise to elucidate some dark points of Byzantine histoiy ; 
and afford most valuable information on the manners and customs of a 
period about which but scanty information can be gathered from contem- 
poraneous authors, whose attention was principally directed to the develop- 
ment of the Christian dogmas, and who neglected political histoiy, so &r 
as it remained unconnected with the Church. Accordingly those ivories, 
which were always highly prized from the time of their manufacture up to 
our days, and remained the ornaments of the treasuries of churches and 
monasteries, attracted the attention of scholars immediately after the re- 
vival of letters. The Jesuit Wiltheim, Du Cange, and Banduri, the 
Byzantine historians,— the celebrated Hagenbuch, — ^the Benedictine Mont- 
faucon, — the learned Florentine Senator Buonarotti, — ^the Prior Gori,— 
Professor Saxe, — ^Father Allegranza, — Bianconi, — Carroni, — MiUin, the 
French Archaeologist, — and Forsterman, the German, — ^published many of 
them, illustrating them by elaborate commentaries, and paving the way for 
a comprehensive view of the entire subject of antique Diptycha. 

The ancient Romans did not like abstractions. Even in their chrono- 
logy, the designation of years by figures, the era of the foundation of Rome, 
could not become popular ; they preferred to call the year by the names 
of their annually elected chief magistrates, the Consuls, and to mention two 
names instead of a figure whenever they had to give a date, because the 
names reminded them instantly of the events of the year in question, which 
were mostly connected with the Consuls. Thus, for instance, instead of 
sajring, In the year 690 of Rome, they said. Under the consulship of M. 
Tullius Cicero and C. Antonius. This custom implied a thorough know- 
ledge of Roman history, and shows at once, why so much importance was 
attached to the register of the Consuls, the so called Fasti Consulares, 
increasing every year in bulk by two names. Roman chronology was, 
therefore, an epitome of Roman history to be mastered by everybody who 
took an active part in public affairs, that is to say, by all the citizens of 
Rome, as long a? the Republic existed. "\Mien Julius Crcsar applied his 
fj^nius to selfish aim=;, and to the violent de. tmction of the established 
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constitution of his country, by founding his mouarchy upon the support 
of a standing army, more attached to his person than to Rome, and upon 
the favour of the lowest classes of the capital, he still had not the boldness 
to alter the forms of the Republic. His crafty successor, Augustus, 
deyeloped upon principle what his grand uncle had by necessity left 
standing. The consuls remained, therefore, nominally the first magistrates 
of the empire, and continued to give the name to the year ; and even when 
Constantine transferred the seat of the empire to Byzantium, and trans- 
formed it into a Christian state, the ofi&ce and dignity of the Consuls was 
not discontinued. When Theodosius finally divided the Roman world into 
two independent states, it became even still more important, the Consuls 
being the last link of union between the two empires, and the symbol of 
their original union. One of them was always nominated at Rome, the 
other at Constantinople, and their joint names continued to designate the 
years, in the east as well as in the west, in preference to the reckoning by 
the years of Rome, and to the new-fangled era of the Emperor Diocletian, 
which survived him, under the name of the Era of the Martyrs, only 
amongst those whom he had persecuted — the Christians. The bulk of the 
people discarded alike the oAicial era of the years of Rome and that of 
Diocletian, and continued to call the years by the names of the Consuls, 
though those chief magistrates no longer wielded any political power, and 
had but two tasks to perform — to give a name to the year, and to signalise 
iheir accession to office by magnificent games and feasts for all the people, 
and hy gorgeous presents to the senators of the empire. 

The most honorific of those presents were the Consular Diptycha, — 
sculptured ivory tablets covering the Fasti Consulares, or the register of 
the Consuls, from L. Junius Brutus down to the year of the donor, who 
was represented on the outside of the book-covers, clad in his consular 
costume, mostly sitting on the consular chair, and invested with all the 
insignia of his high office. His name and title, sometimes his signet, or 
the busts of the reigning Emperor and Empress, are seen on the top of 
the Diptychon. At the bottom, the largess of the new Consul is recorded 
by the representation of games in the Circus, and by the exhibition of the 
presents, which include money, palm branches as symbols of the prizes of 
the races and games, cakes for the people, and Diptycha for the grandees. 
It is by the inscription of the ivory tablets themselves that we know their 
destination — *' To be presented to the Senators." One of them contains 
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some Greek Iambic verses, saying, ** I, the Consul Philoxenus, offer these 
gifts to the wise Senate." Another Consul, Fetrus, had an elegant Latin 
distichon engraved on his tablet, saying, in a similar way, " I, the Consul, 
offer these presents, though small in value, still ample in honours, to my 
senatorial fathers " And such, indeed, was the honour of ivory diptycha, 
that, by a decree of the Emperor Theodosius, nobody but the ordinary 
Consuls (to the exclusion of Consuls elect and Consuls by substitution, or 
Consuls honorary, and of all other officials,) were allowed to make presents 
of ivory book-covers ; and the records we have of the inauguration of the 
Consuls mention always the presentation of the Diptycha, or Fasti Con- 
sulares. 

From the remaining monuments of this class we see that their size, the 
material of which they were manufactured, the style of art and the repre- 
sentations carved on them, varied according to* the rank of those for whom 
they were destined. Some of the Consular diptycha are of superior work- 
manship and choice ivory, others only of bone, and indifferently carved. 
On some we see the whole-length figure of the Consul, on others his bust, 
or even only his name. And all those differences relate to the receiver, 
not to the donor of the gifts, since we possess diptycha of the same Consul 
in bone and in ivory, some eminently, others rudely carved ; again, some 
showing all the pomp and paraphernalia of Consulship, others plain and 
little adorned. Many of the Consular tablets, extant in the different 
museums and church treasuries of Europe, contain the full name and title 
of the Consul whose inauguration they record; some others are not 
inscribed, but the representation gives us a clue to the donor of the tablets ; 
a few are anonymous, and cannot be traced to any certain date. 

[Independent of Anonymous Consular Diptycha, and those which are 
Sacred or Mythological in their character, the following Inscribed 
Consular Diptycha were treated of.] 

1. A.D. 248. M. Julius Philippus Augustus, and M.Julius M. F. 

Philippus, the younger, two leaves ; one in the Fejervary Col- 
lection — the other, formerly with Cardinal Quirini. 

2. A.D. 308. M. Aurelius Romulus Csesar, one leaf; formerly in the 

Gherardesca Collection. 

3. A.D. 428. Flavius Felix, t\\o leaves; one in the Imperial Library 

at Paris. 

4. A.D. 430. Flavius Theodosius Junior Augustus, and Flavins Pla- 

cidius Valentinianus Augustus, two leaves ; at Monza. 
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6. A.D. 434. Flavins Areobindus, two leaT€s ; at Milan, in the Tri- 
Tolzi Collection. 

6. A.D. 449. Flavins Asturius, two leaves. 

7. A.D. 454. Flavins Aetins, two leaves ; at Halberstadt. 

8. A.D. 487. Naiins Manlins Boethius, two leaves ; formerly with 

Cardinal Quirini. 

9. A.D. 506. Flavins Dagalaiphns Areobindns, five leaves; two at 

Lncca. 

10. A.D. 513. Flavins Tanms Clementinns, two leaves ; in the Fejer- 

vary Collection. 

1 1. A.D. 516. Flavins Petms Sabbatins Jnstinianns, three leaves ; two 

in the Trivnlzi Collection, one in the Imperial Libraiy at Paiis. 

Id. A.D. 517. Flavins PanlusProbusPompeiusAnastasins, five leaves; 
two at Paris, two at Berlin, one at Verona. 

18. AD. 518. Flavins AnastasinsPauluffProbus Magnus, three leaves; 
two at Paris, one in the Fejervary Collection. 

14. A.D. 519. Flavins Anicins Justinus Angnstus, one leaf ; at Vienna. 

15. AJ>. 525. Flavins Theodoms Philoxenos, three leaves; two at 

Paris, one in the Fejervary Collection. 

16. A.D. 528. Flavins Anicins Justinianus Augustus, one leaf. 

17. A J). 530. Bofinus Orestes, two leaves ; in the Soltykoff Collection 

at Paris. 

' 18. A.D. 541. Anicins Basilius, two leaves; one at Florence, in the 
Collection of Antiquities. 

[The Fejebyaby Iyobies now in the possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., 
F.S.A., were described under nineteen historical divisions, extending from 
the time of the ancient Egyptian empire to the eighteenth century ; and 
binder three geographical divisions referring to Persia, India and China 
respectively. It may suffice to give the detailed account of two only.] 

The first is the mythological Dyptychon of Aesculapius and Hygeia — 
the most beautiful of all the ancient reliefs in ivory. In the last century, it 
belonged to the treasures of the Florentine Museum of the Gaddi family ; 
later to Count Michel Wiczay, at Hedervar, in Hungary. It has been 
published by Gori, by the learned Bamabite, Felix Caronni, and by the 
celebrated engraver, Baphael Morghen. (See illustration.) 

On the right leaf of the Dyptychon, Aesculapius is represented standing 
ofi an ornamented pedestal, leaning with his thoughtful head on his 
right hand, which holds a scroll. The left hand is placed on his hip ; a 
club, with a huge serpent coiling around it, and resting upon the head 
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of a bull, supports liie figure, which is clad in the manner of Jupiter, 
the di'apery covering only the lower part of the body. The god has a 
fillet (diadema) in his hair, and elegant sandals on his feet ; his diminutive 
genius Telesphorus, the god of convalesence, clad in a cowl, stands close 
to him in the act of opening a volume. The group is placed between 
two pilasters, joined by a garland of oak leaves. One of them supports 
a casket of flowers on its Corinthian capital ; the other has been, at 
some distant time, broken off. 

On the left tablet Hygeia, with a chaplet (stephane) in her hair, leans 
against a tripod, round which coils a huge serpent, raising its head 
to the right hand of the goddess, who offers him an almond-shaped fruit, 
or cake. At the feet of the goddess of health, we see Cupid, sufficiently 
characterised by the quiver and bow, although he has no vdngs. On the 
top of one of the Corinthian pilasters there cure the sacrificial vessels, 
the prochiis and the phiala, — ^the jug and cup for libations ; on the other 
capital, the Bacchic child lacchus opens a wicker basket (cista mystica) 
from which a snake is creeping out. On both the tablets, a label sur- 
mounts the representations, which contained the dedicatory inscriptions, 
but no trace of them can now be discovered ; they were probably written 
in colours. A rich border of acanthus leaves and flowers, forms the 
frame of the beautiful reliefs. 

The graceful arrangement of the drapery, and the masterly compo- 
sition of both tablets, which is in contrast to some little inaccuracies 
of the execution — (thus, for instance, the left foot of Aesculapius is 
too much turned outwards ; the " scurzo " of the thigh of Eros is incor- 
rect ; the face of the goddess less expressive than that of Aesculapius) 
— seems to warrant the supposition, that both reliefs are copies of some 
celebrated marble statues. This conjecture might likewise explain the 
uncommon size of the club, and of the snakes which, in the original 
marble groups, might have formed the artistical supports of the statues. 
Still, it is impossible even to guess to which temple the originals of the 
composition might have belonged, since the worship of the gods of health 
was diffused all over the ancient GrsDCO-Roman world. Carronni, in his 
commentary on our Diptychon, enumerates no fewer than one hundred and 
ninety-eight Greek towns which, according to the ancient authors, wor- 
shipped Aesculapius and his family in temples erected to their honour, 
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present composition is the most important monument of the worship of the 
gods of health among all we know, on account of the many attributes 
heaped on them. The club, resting on the head of a bull, is the symbol of 
Hercules, as representative of the sun ; the tripod belongs to Apollo, the 
stephane to Juno; Cupid is the companion of Venus, and lacchua of 
Geres. In our relief, they are all connected with Aesculapius; and 
especially witli his daughter, who is raised by them to the dignity of a 
great mother-goddess. This peculiarity, entirely in accordance with the 
workmanship of the carving, carries us down to the time of the Antonines — 
an epoch most important in the history of the development of religious 
ideas. The faith in Greek and Roman mythology had come to a crisis ; 
and though Christianity was not yet powerful enough to threaten the 
religion of the state with extinction, still people began to feel that the 
old faith had accomplished its destinies. Worn out as it was, it could 
no longer bestow support to the state; on the contrary, it had to be 
supported by the seculcu: power. It was in vain that the Emperors 
strove to impart new life to the state religion by frequent pomps and 
feasts, comepiorating antiquated rites and customs. The priests brought, 
in vain, old, forgotten, and miraculous statues from the hidden recesses 
of the temples before the multitude > and disclosed the mysteries of worship 
to the uninitiated crowd. A feeling of uneasiness had caught hold of 
Roman society; and mythology took its coiurse backwards to the point 
from which it had proceeded. Starting from the unity and ubiquity of 
godhead, its manifold manifestations were originally embodied in innu- 
merable personifications; the youthful poetical spirit of Greece found 
always new characteristic symbols ; and as godhead manifests itself in 
space and time, in nature and history, new myths grew up, symbolical of 
those manifestations, and formed in their concatenation that lasting 
monxmient of the youth and poetical productivity of the Hellenic race, 
which we possess in its mythology. But life soon departed from the 
myths when they were transferred to Rome, since the practical Romans 
adopted only the form, and were unable to understand and to feel the 
spirit, of Hellenic religion. Its poetry faded ; and the rites, deprived of 
their symbolic meaning, debased and over-clouded the understanding by 
&aA superstition. Accordingly, towards the end of the Republic, and 
under the first Emperors, the people of Rome turned easily to the still 
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••^^^'r^The beautiful pantheistic representation ia sufficiently 
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^^d^ v^puleiuB, which shows the desire of convertiiig the popular 
^_ ^J*^ into philosophical monotheism. 
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^H j,[ber of crops ; or the heavenly Venus, who in the begiiming har- 
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^^m jU|^us, who, assisting travml, hast reared so many uatJons ; or, with 

^H ^ojjturnal waihng, the terrible Proserpine (Hecate), with her three-fold 
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salubiioos breezes of the sea, the mournful silence of the nether world,— 
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forms, vrith various rites, aud under manifold names. The first-born 

Phrygians call me the Pessinuntian mother of gods; here the abori^nal 

Athenians tks Cecropian Minerva ; there the fioating Cyprians tkt Paphian 

Venus ; the archers of Crete Dictynna ; the trilingual Sicilians th» Stygian 

Proserpina ; the Eleusinians the old goddess Ceres. Others call me Juno, 
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.otheiB BelloDa, others Hecate, and others Ehamuusia {Nemesis) ; but the 
Aethiopians, who are illurainated by the first rays of the nascent sun, and 
the Arians, and the Egyptians, versed in ancient lore, and worshipping me 
altogether with peculiar ceremonies, call me by my true name, Queeu Isis." 

But besides this Neoplatonic explanation of the attributes cumulated 
upon Hygeia, and characterising the epoch of the Antouini, we find like- 
wise some older relationship between the goddess of health and the Deities, 
whose symbols she usurps on our relief. The tripod of Apollo — the healing 
solar god — ^perfectly suits his granddaughter, the goddess of health. As to 
Cupid, he is not the god of earthly love when in company with Hygeia — 
but Cupid, the god of death, who carries the souls back to their original 
abodes. We see him in this character often on gems — sailing to the isles 
of the blessed upon the vase which contains the ashes of the deceased — or 
burning the butterfly, the symbol of soul, with his torch, to represent its 
purification by death. lacchus, with the mystic basket, lias the same sig- 
nification ; he is the mediator of earthly and heavenly ideal. The union of 
those gods of immortality is not altogether confined to our relief. Pausanisis 
mentions, in the Rotunda (Tholus) of Aesculapius, at Epidaurus, the picture 
of Copid, and of Methe, the goddess both of drunkenness and immortality ; 
therefore, a combination analogous to our representation. lacchus, the boy 
with the snake, reminds us likewise of the parallelism of Hygleia, and Kora, 
and Demeter ; and we find, at Lebedea, the worship of Proserpine Herkyna 
joined to Trophonius — a group similar in form to Hygeia and Asklepios. 
On the coins of Parium, Demeter is represented witb a snake coiling 
round her body : and a dolphin — symbol of Cupid — ^at her feet. We find 
the snake again in company with Minerva, who is likewise called Medical 
and Salutaris, being a goddess of health ; and with her we see the mystical 
easkety hiding Erichthonius, a snake boy. As regards Juno, whose stephane 
adorns the head of Hygeia on our tablet, a sacred snake is worshipped in 
her temple at Lanuvium, fed by virgins. 

Thoc^h it cannot be doubted, from the preceding instances, that a 
connexion of the Epidaurian goddess with all those deities, whose symbols 
are gLren to her in our Diptych, was known through all periods of Greek 
mjiboLogjt still the simultaneous union of so many attributes belongs 
exclttsiYely to that period when Neoplatonism tried to steal the thunder of 
Christianitj, transforming polytheism into monotheistic philosophy, and 
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exploiuiiig the countless myths in a rational way. Though these endei' 
vours did not succeed, still they deeply impressed the mind of the edneilBd 
classes, and prepared the ultimate triumph of Christianity. We find ia 
every Museum many pantheistic idols, upon which the attributes of sefonl 
gods are heaped; they are evidences of the influence of NeoplatoniflmAi 
art ; but the most important, and by fax the most beautiful, mommwotiflf 
this period are the ivory tablets which we have tried to explain. 

The second Ivory is of the Byzantine period, a Consular Diptychofa of 
Flavins Clementinus, Consul a.d. 513, published first by its proprietor, 
Gustavus Philippus Negelinus, then by Gori, Vol. I., Tab. ix. x. ; and 
again, by D'Agincourt, Storia deU Arte, Vol. II., pL xii. fig. 7, 8. 13w 
inside of the Diptychon is not less interesting than the reliefis, for an 
important inscription, which contains the Greek liturgy of the ea^ik 
century, runs across both tablets, with the following incorrect ortho- 
graphy. See the fac-simile on the opposite page. 

The precise date of this inscription is sufficiently fixed by the mentioa 
of the first year of Hadrian, Patriarch of the dfy, who .cannot be any bat 
the Eoman Patriarch, or Pope Hadrian I., since among all the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antiochia, and Jerusalem, there occurs no 
Hadrian ; and the word voXis (city), without any further designation, was 
applied only to the two great metropoles — Rome and Constantinople. The 
first year of Pope Hadrian's office commenced with the 9th of February, 
A.D. 772. It was therefore in that year that the Diptychon of Conso} 
Clementinus was inscribed with the liturgy and short prayer for the Patrir 
arch, for the priest John, and for Andrew Macbera, probably the donor of 
the tablets to some church of Sicily, where the Greek language prevailed 
at that time, though the Sicilians were attached to the Roman FatriaiGh. 
The mention of St. Agatha, the patron saint of Palermo, points likewise 
to Sicily. 

We are not to be astonished at seeing the memorial of a Consular 
inauguration inscribed with a Christian prayer ; since Alcuinus, speaking 
of the Mass, de Divin. Offic, makes the following mention of Diptychs : 
'* After those words, when it is said, * in the sleep of peace,' it was the 
custom of the ancients, as it is done until now in the Roman Church, to 
recite the names of the deceased /ro?^ the Diptychs.'' 
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Viewing the inscription from the palaeographical and philological point 
of view, we find a considerable corraption of the language and orthography, 
— indicating that the confusion of m, i> v, u, oi, into the single sound of 
lotUf had already become common. So, also, o and u are confounded, as 
by the modem Greeks. The form of the A M A approaches the current 
Greek letters ; the in is used for the i,* and vice versa,^ the v for oi,l and 
the supersedes often the «i;.|| 

As to the meaning of the inscription, it is the following : — 

** Let u8 stand will, lkt us stand with bbysbencb, let us stand with feab, let 
us attend to the sacbbd oblation, in peace to offer to God. Tele mebcy, the 

PEACE, the sacrifice OF PRAISE, AND THE LOVE OF GOD AND FaTHER, AND THE GRACE OF 

OUR Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, be upon us. Amen. In the first 
TEAR OF Hadrian, Patriarch of the citt. Remember, Lord, tht servant John, 

the least presbyter of the DWELLING OF HOLT AOATHA. AmEN. ReMEMBER, O 

Lord, tht servant Andrew Machera. Saint Agatha, Holt Mother of God. 
Remember, Lord, tht servant and our shepherd, Hadrian, the Patriarch. 
Remember, Lord, tht servant John, the sinner, the presbyter." 

* X^ff'ff for X*f*^* + *f**^» '*'*» *» •y**** «T«, for u^wnif m, n, ayam, int. 

I 9VfAt9ot for vot/unec. 

II a-rofAiv, itaXoc, ivXa^oc, for croofAtv, naXatf, iv\a0oti ; but likewise &f wrwxoc for dforoxec, 
frgcfp(OfAn for v^oqt^u/^n. 



PROCEEDINGS. 

NINTH SESSION, 1856-57. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

8t. George's ffaU, ISth October, 1856. 
Samubl Gath, Esq., in the Chair, 
minates of the last meeting were regarded as read, and were confirmed and 

Honorary Secretary read the following 

REPORT: 

le close of the eighth year of the operations of this Society, the retiring Council 
le gratification to report its continaed progress ; in internal resources, in external 
tess, and also, as they helieve, in puhlic esteem. It has already adapted itself so 
the new constitution of 1854, and its mode of procedure is so well known, that 
elieve their successors in office will he called upon rather to strengthen and 
!te the framework which exists, than to originate anything new. 

erience enahles them to suggest two points on which greater completeness might 
!n to the present system. One is the Intellectual Inquiries of the Society, which 
be reduced to order in some detail as well as in the general principles, so as to 
the hest papers on suhjects of interest, without any important division heing too 
rerlooked. The other is a more specific arrangement of Finances, so that each 
f receipts shall in general he applied to a distinct purpose, and each class of 
Its he regulated hy the general income, so as to make the Society at once more 
t, and perpetually self-supporting. 

le month of August, the annual volume was issued to the memhers. It contains 
lan 300 printed pages, and is illustrated hy sixteen plates, four of them heing of 
Hy large size. It may he regarded as a fair sample of what the memhers may 
to he ihmished with during the future years of their connexion with the Society, 
f the previous volumes is enriched hy special donations of illustrations, and the 

constitutes no exception to this interesting rule. Besides three plates contri- 
>y memhers, five of tiie most costly in production together with tahular printed 

had heen prepared for the annual volume of a sister society, whose officers 
isly placed Uiem at our disposal. 

le close of the seventh session, the numher of memhers of all kinds was 444 ; at 
le of the eighth it is 458. The following is a detailed analysis of them : — Lifa 
rs, 36 ; Resident Annual, 240 ; Non-resident do., 147 ; £x-officio, 3 ; Lady Asso- 
4; Honorary Memhers, 28. At the commencement of the first session the 
r of ordinary memhers was 217 ; there has therefdre heen, during eight years, an 
increase of 27 per session. 

Qg the past session a room has heen rented, and suitahly ftirnished, at No. 57, 
g[h Street, and the Society's Lihrary, Museum, and miscellaneous property, have 
eposited in it. A Catalogue of the whole is in type ; and the Council have the 
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gndftoatUm of umoimoing that the ooUeetion will be aralUble to Hie members from the 
eommenoement of the ordmarj meetinga. As the extent and ehaiaeter of the eolleetion 
change nqpidly— pvtly from pnrohaae and exehange, but ohiefly from donations— only 
a limited number of eopies of the oatalogne will be printed, to be fbrwarded to those 
members who fiormally ask for it With the ^w of adding to its present nsefiilness, 
Ihe donations whieh hsre been reeeived rinee the elose of the meetings in May will be 
added, thoof^ they hsTe not yet been fbrmally laid before the Society. 

It appears from the Treasurer's balanoe aheet, that the entire ezpendUore for the 
porposes of the past session (inclnding the poblioatlon and issae of the Tohime) has 
amounted to £Si86 15s. By means of the annual aubseriptions alone, the whole of this 
sum has been diseharged, tfid a balanee left of i620 Is. 6d. If to this we add entrance 
foes, compositions for lifo-membership, snd the price of Tolumes sold, the reoeipts during 
tiie session exceed the mere sessional expenditure by £96 18s* 8d. Piart of this sum 
has been employed in increasing the ftirmtnre and stoek, and part hi disobarging both 
sessional and permanent liabililes incurred last session; yet a balanee still remidns in 
the hands of the Treasurer of £S9 lis. 

During the paat session, one of the misceUaneons erenlngs was made mon fsnerally 
interesting by the Society procuring a Isrger meeting room than ususl, and inviting the 
attendance of lady Tisitors. The (»der of business was followed as ususl, but the paper 
aelected liar the occasion was one of great interest, either for a learned or a p<^idar 
audiffiAoe. The general result was so satisfoctory that the Oouncil recommend to flieir 
successors the practice of holding one such extended general meeting in flie eoorse of 
each session. 

On the 34th of June, an exeurrion to Preston was undertaken, a brief neeoont of 
which is given in an appendix to the volume. The kind and hospitable rseept l o n iHiieh 
the Sodetj received ikom its members and other liriends in that locality, initoding the 
Mayor, deserves a speeiil and gnteftal mention. This, and the geneial lesnlts of the 
dars inrestigation, suggest that a similsr excursion might be made amraallj, to some 
point of interest within the two counties, sfter the dose of ^e sessiona] meetings. 
Opportunities for local inyestigation will also be afforded by the Congress of the Anbhn* 
ological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, which will meet in Chester in the 
summer of next year. The members of this Society will r^oice to co-operate with 
fellow-labourers within their local limits ; and to offer to them, when they visit liver- 
pool, such cordial welcome as they have gladly shown to other and similar societies. 

The gentleman who was appointed Assistant Secretary at the commencement of last 
session, has felt it necessary to retire from the duties, owing chiefly to the state of his 
health; and the Council, after giving great attention to the subject, have appointed 
Mr. W. W. Bnndell as his successor. Mr. BundeU occupied a similar position for ten 
years in Cornwall, with great credit to himself^ and advantage to the society with which 
he was connected ; and more recently he has become known to the public of Liverpool 
as the able and earnest secretary of the Compass Committee. 

During the present year the Society has lost the usual per centage of members, by 
death, resignation, and change of residence. Among these was one of the members of 
Council, the late Thomas Moore, Esq., an original member of the Society. His fiunily 
had been connected with Liverpool for several centuries, and he was himself deeply 
interested in historical and antiquarian porsnits. The Council have resolved to diminish 
the apparent number of members still farther, by putting into force law xii, for the 
formid ejection of two or three gentlemen who are largely in arrear to the Society. 

The gentlemen who have been selected as suitable successors to those who retire, 
have all had experience either in the Council or on Committees; and they are all 
prepared to discharge the duties, the performance of which you may entrust to them. 

It was then moved by Dr. Macinttbb, seconded by Petbb B. M'Quis, Esq., and 
resolved unanimously : — 

That the Report now read be adopted, and printed and circulated with the 
Proceedings of the Society. 
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The following statement of accounts by the Treasurer haying been read, it was moved 
by John Pools, Esq., seconded by T. Saksom, Esq., and resolved unanimously: — 

That the Treasurer's statement of accounts be passed, and printed and circu- 
lated with the Proceedings of the Society. 



Dr. 



The Histobig Society of Lancashibe and Cheshibe, in Account vnth 

Thomas Avison, Treeuurer, 



Cr, 



To Balance due to Treasurer 

The YoLincBs:— 

Binding part of vol. vii... S14 
Mr. Faitholt, engraving 

maakfordo f 

I>iBtribittingvol.vU 3 18 

T. Braken, printing and 
binding vol. viU 123 

Taylor and Francis, Lon- 
don, printing tables for 
Mr. Hartni9*8 paper . . 13 17 

W. J. Hammond, litho- 
graphing 13 16 

Distributing 4 10 8 



jS 8. d. 
IS 10 11 



8 12 6 



Bbsszoxal Ezpehsbs :— 

Printing oireulars, pros- 

peotnsee,&o 7 14 

Postages of do., and mis- 
cellaneous 9 17 1 

Tea, Goffee, and attend- 
ance at meetings 11 8 

UseofSt George's Hall.. 15 15 

Advertising 4 16 

Assistant Secretary 50 

Bent, taxes, and gas for 

rooms 6 16 

Collector and Accountant 13 8 
Circulars, &e., previous to 

annual meeting 1 10 6 

Insurance, cleaning, mes- 
sages, parcels, cab hire, 
and miscellaneous .... 13 13 



154 3 



Pebmanbitt Ghabobs:— 

Books bought 6 18 

Furniture and stock 15 14 8 

Stationery and printing . . 8 10 6 
Fitting up cases, &o., at 
rooms 5 11 



133 5 



36 4 3 



344 2 8 
Balance to credit, exclusive of arrears 

and volumes in stock 39 11 



£383 13 8 



Examined by 



Samubl Oath, ] ^^uditors. 



£ 8. d. 
By Gross Beoeipts in Session viii, 
viz: — 

Subscriptions in arrear 46 4 

Entrance fees for Session viii . . 37 6 

Annual subscriptions 265 IS 6 

Life subscriptions 26 5 

Bookssold 18 6 2 



je383 13 8 

(E.E.) 

Liverpool, 18fA October, 1856. 

Thomas Atison. 



Th« Honoffvy 8««ntai7 than TCtd a Pip«r, of vliieh the IbOflviBf to 

FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETT. 

The teeond ptrtgnph of «he Annnal -Bepori, oontaint two tnggettOmUf bofli of 
vliieh art importMit The foUowiDg rentrkt vpjfiy to obHj om of tfiem. 

It mutt bo olyrioQi to the moot toporfleial xlbmrmtt <hit fiiopijmoiita whSshhsft to 
be mode on beholf of a Society like this ore of two kiDd% namely«- 1. AmmuU Eipenooi, 
■oeh ae printiog, working, refreehmeuts, tenla» pootogeo ; and IL Oeea§htud Sxpanaai, 
for fdmitnre, fittings, repairs, books, obfeota, &e. In lilni manner the lece lpt a of tte 
aooietj eonsiat of I. Annual Sobaeiiptiona (gnhMaa or haULgoinoaa aa tho eaao mny 
be,) and IL Single paymenta made by mombina aa entranoa ftioa» eompoaitiooa far lifi- 
momborah^, and paymenta for Tohunea aold. 

It wiU alao be apparent on rafleetion that fhore la an indmala relation botwean flie 
two olaaaea of itema on the one aide, and the two on Um other. Tha Anmmi 8itk§a ^ 
UcmSf for example, stand oppoaito to the Amnud Sspemmt and Oiooa paynienta» irtildi 
are made once only, ahoold oorer ocoaaional outlay for pnrpooaa of a more pormanant 
kind. It ia impoaaible to aaeertain the troe oonditfon of a aoeiety witlumt koopfag 
theae elasaea of itema diatinet, either on paper or in the mind. On the one lumd^a 
aoeiety which la retrograding may appear to progreaa, by naing Ufo oompoaithma and 
other ocoaaional reeeipta aa if they were annnal anbaeriptiotta, or by poa^onlng tfia 
payment of aeeoonta; and on the odier, a aoeiety wfaioh ia pro g i oa a ing may i^poar to 
retrograde, by making a largo ontlay on ita permanent oollotf&on, or by inveatlng a 
portion of the ftuida in a way whidh will make a eertain bot alow retom. In gmianit 
i^en the ordinary annnal reeeipu meet the ordinary annnal ozpenditnra the aoeiety ia 
aelf-anpporting ; for if the ocoaaional reeeipta be amiB, tfie onOay in fomitnre, boofca, 
and oljecta can be diminiabed aecordingly. Of eonrae the aoalo of pablie naoAdnaaa 
may be high or low, or may be elerated or depreaaed ; I am now merdy aaanrntng that 
it ia uniform. If the aeaaional ineome ezoeed the aeaalonal espendltnro there ia an 
annnal gain, which may be either appUod to the inereaae of the aloek» or l a aei 'fod for 
fbtnre contingenciea ; ancT if at the aame time the ainf^ paymenta are in eioeaa of foe 
oecasiooal outlay, the aoeiety ia flonriahing financially, in both of ita great departmenta. 

Let us now apply these general principles to oar own society, and see what is onr 
actual condition. The annual subscriptions merely, during the past year, haTC amounted 
to JS3II Ids. 6d., and the annual expenses to £286 10s. Od., leaying a balance to the 
credit of the society under that head. The single paymenta to. the aoeiety have 
amounted to jS71 17s. 2d., and the occasional expenses on property and atock to -£57 
7s. 8d., so that there is a balance to the credit of the Society under this head alao. It 
ia cTident, therefore, that the Historic Society ia at this moment thoroughly self- 
supporting ; and we have a reasonable hope that the future will increase largely its 
means of usefulness both to the public and to its own members. 

It should be borne in mind that this Society ia bound by its Laws to print annually ; 
and that it furnishes at present a respectable Tolume, illustrated, to each of ita 
members. The Society is also bound to make other Annual payments, some of 
which may be diminished in future sessions, or entirely remoTcd. The Volume for the 
past session has cost the Society JSI04, independent of donstions of Plates ; and the 
general expenses baye amounted to ^131. Hence, to accomplish the same results 
annually, withoht calculating on extraneous aid, will require an expenditure of about 
800 guineas a year. This of course does not include casual paymenta for permanent 
purposes, or for contingencies. 

The Society has risen regularly from 217 Members in October, 1848, to 430 in 
October, 1807. The sessional loss from various causes, amounts to about five per 
cent., [some Societies have changed to the extent of eleven or twelve per cent, per 
annum,] so that to maintain that number undiminished, at least 22 should* be 
enrolled each session. Any larger number will tend to increase the Society. 

* The actual number enrolled in Session 18.')6^6 was twenty-nine, and in 1856-57, sixty-three. — Ed, 
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It has often been said that a Learned Society in so large a town as Liverpool, if 
even moderately well worked, shonld never allow its members to fall below 000. If 
ttie proportions of the Tarions classes of members were nearly the same as at present 
this wonld give an annnal income* of nearly £-i60, or almost fifty per cent, above 
the snm at present necessary for the suecessfal working of the Society. In 1844, the 
principal Learned Society of the town had only 90 members, and an annnal income of 
about £60. 

Bot it maj be asked, how has the Society reached its present position if it be im- 
possible to eondnct it on less than an income of ^£300 a-year ? So recently as the dose 
of the sixth session its receipts did not reach that snm, even with the appropriation 
of life compositions. The reply to tbis inquiry is very simple. The Sooiety, though 
eontinuous in existence, has occupied two distinct positions before the public. At 
first it gave attention to archieology, and to a limited extent to literature. It supplied 
the absence of one seetioual subject in the town, and trusted to existing societies to 
snpply the rest. It now undertakes to supply all, on a scale not hitherto attempted. 
It is in these latter circumstances that this enlarged expenditure becomes indispensable. 
In its earlier years, it was made self-sapporting by peculiar management. Its meetings 
were few in number, and the working expenses were small, both in their eotire amount 
and their relation to the income. The life subscriptions were not numerous, and they 
were used with the annual income, which might be regarded either as borrowing from 
the future, or as an equivalent for the additional volumes in stock, for sale to future 
members. But, besides all this, the working of the Society was gratuitous, and we 
receiTed annually liberal donations in money, and professional services, for the illustra- 
tion of our volumes. To adopt the language of business life, a few gentlemen gave 
the society a bonus annually, which, with economical working, kept the shares always 
up. The necessity for these sacrifices has now passed away, and the Society, even 
with its large nndertaking, is able to settle every claim liberally and promptly. Yet 
we have strong reason to believe that, from tbe kindness of friends and the interest 
which individual members are likely to feel iu particular subjects, such donations will 
not cease, but on the contrary, be frequent, and be highly appreciated as before. 

Let us view the working of the Society a little more in detail. It may be stated 
broadly that each of our members pays the original smaller subscription for the 
production of the annual volume, but that our resident members pay another such sum 
to cover working expenses. Now, it is curious to see the relation which the two sums 
bear to each other in point of fact We have 240 resident annual members, who on 
fliis principle contribute 120 guineas, or £12Q a-year, for working expenses. If we 
deduct firom tbe present balance sheet one or two petty items not necessarily sessional, 
this snm exactly meets the whole of the charges under the head of "sessional 
expenses." If the Society had reached 000 members, the sum available would be 
iS144 7s. 6d. ; and it is very improbable that under any circumstances, so large a simi 
wonld be required. 

At the present moment, we have 36 Life Members on the roll, so that we ought to be 
able to show property purchased and cash to the extent of ^£189. All this and more 
can be done ; yet I am one of those who wish to see the whole of the life compositions 

* 35 Life Members at £5 5 = ;ei83 15 

5 „ „ 10 10= 52 10 



£236 5 Interest £9 10 

275 Besident Annnal Members 288 15 

177 Non-Besident Annual Members 03 1 

3 Ex-offioio Members 

5 Lady Associates • 2 12 S 



500 Annnal Receipts 393 18 6 

Casual Beceipts : — 

Entrance Fees, say £31 10 

Books sold, say 20 

61 10 

£445 8 6 
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bearing intnrett, tad the peimtiieiit eluorgw mti fnm wami& of tfie oliier loimM-of 
ineoBM. It 111011111 be bone in ndnd that lifla eompoaitioM are aiailable erontaallyr 
but not hnmediately; at thej drop in at the tnrmfaatinB of Ae lifea. With a litde 
eeonom J and effort on the part of the eovneilf a aom eqnifalaiit to the pajmenta of all 
the aoTfiTing life memberi mi|^t be inreatad in two or thna aeaafama, the otiber aoma 
bdng appnqpriated to diatinct olgeeta. Thia would ftilly meet fiia anggeatioB in the 
report with whieh I aet out, and woold greatly afanpliiy ^ dotiea cf ofery aneoeeding 
treaaorertaeeretary, or member of eoonefl. The property irtiieh we lutve enatod would 
thm eihibit an independent exiitenM» and be attribotaUe to indifidiial ftteioaHj and 
good woridng alone. 

It win eaaUy be gathered from thia tiiat our aoeiaty haa now maehad ft point 
flnaneially whidi it nerer reaehed beftwa ; and that ita promiaa of flitiire waeA&ioaa 
la greater than on any preriooa oeeaakm. We hm p to ^ pe w d and p a o gwa acd 
whffi wa had bat ftm adrantagea to olfer : it ia not leaaoaablt to anppoaa fliat onr 
proeperity wiU eeaoe when we haTo more to ofltaE. The heaity op-hHI atrain wliidi 
haa eontinnad without one momentfa intermiaakm Ibr eiglit yean ia at an 
and, and the Soeiety now r eq nir e a only Jodiekraa gaidaaeo 09& a l&n^ load. Its 
intdleetoal reaonreea hare more than kept paae with ita peemniny onaa; fnr aa a 
aelantifie Soeiety it knew no infiuey, bat aprang to natality ia a U(|^ aaaalon. 

One of the deatiniea of the Soeiety haa not yet been aecompUBhad, or only partiany 
and indireetly. It ia obriooa that in creating an inteUeotoal eommmiity in no midat of 
a more material one we oa|^ to benefit not only oar own me mb wa, Imt alao^ aa fn aa 
poaaible» the pablio at large. With a preaaare neavar at home, we ham hithavto taniy 
looked oatward ; bat it ia aarel^time to do ao. l&wmwbam aroaiid aa» and eapeeiiny 
in thia town, we aee thoee who yearn after the good and dba baantlftil, oontinaally 
, diwartfaig their own noblo paipoeea by the ineompettney wliiah eh ara otat l aea them 
'diroqgh lilb. And if it be ao with them, what mnat it be with othen atill lower 
in mental deration* howerer Huj may ait in hi|^ plaaea ; wim legaid man onl^ aa 
an animal maehine, and the aapply of hia bodily wanta aa the aola budnaaa of EfD ? 
I beliere that it is not only allowable, bat reqoieite, to inatraet and gaide oar Ibeal 
public from time to time on sabjecta with which we posseaa onaaaal famiHanij and 
thua to multiply the means of doing good. And I am not withoat a eonTietion 
that snob eerrices as we could thus render would be gratefoUy reoeived. 

It was moved by the Bey. T.^ Moobb, seconded by Wixliam Bumxn, Esq., and 
resolved : — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to Dr. Hume for hia interesting 
paper. 

It was moved by G. M. Bbowkb, Esq., seconded by J. Hughbs, Esq., and resolved, — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to the offieers and sectional members 
of Gouncil, for their services during the past Session. 

It was moved by Dr. Humb, seconded by T. Sansok, Esq., and resolved^ — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, to John F. Marsh, Esq., and to the Bey. John 
James Moss, for their valuable contributions of iUustrations to vol. yiii. of 
the Society's Proceedings. 

A ballot having been taken for the Officers and Sectional Members of Council, the 
following was the result as announced from the chair. (See page vi.) 

Thanks were then conveyed to the chairman by acclamation, for his services during 
the evening, on the motion of Dr. Humb, seconded by John Poole, Esq. 
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nth November, 1856. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 
J. T. Davson, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

The Bight Beverend the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man was proposed as a member 
of the Soeietj, and being ballotted for at the same time, in accordance with a Bye-Law, 
was declared dulj elected. 

Certificates of nine candidates, for election as members, were read for the first time. 
The Secretary explained that there was a much larger number of candidate members to 
be proposed, but it was not thought desirable to delay the general business of the 
eremng, on any one occasion, by submiting a larger number to Uie ballot. 

The following donations were laid upon the table :— 

f^m Gilbert James French, Esq., Bolton. A beautiful guidon of silk, four yards 
long, for the Society itsell It contains the name of the Society, and the arms 
and badges of the two counties. 

From Henry Kingsmill, Esq., Hong Kong. A Chinese Gong. The Snout of a 
Sword Fish. The skull of an Albatross. 

From O. M. Browne, Esq. Syers' History of Everton, 1880. 

From Peter B. M*Quie, Esq. Adams' Weekly Courant, 30tH May, 1739. The 
Laaeashiie Omnibus, 5th April, 1882. A Norwich Flay Bill, 18th May, 1799. 

From Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A. The Official and Illustrated Guide to the London 
and North Western Bailway, by George Measom. 

From the Author. British Antiquities, their present treatment, and their local 
daims, by H. H. Bhind, Esq., F.S.A. 

From the Author. Suggestions for a medal to record the discovery of the passage 
to the North Pole ; by Bichard Sainthill, Esq., Cork. Also further sugges- 
tions by the same, dated 22nd March, 1850. 

From Mrs. Ann Maria Heaton, Edge Hill. Copper Calendar, 1782. Commemora- 
tive medals — Boscoe, Brougham. Copper political tokens — Prince Begent, 
1789, C. J. Fox. Seven half-penny tokens of last century, (Manchester, 
Bochdale, Lancaster, Macclesfield.) Six do., (Sheffield, Anglesea, Carmar- 
then, &c) Various tokens — Birmingham, Banbury, Notts, Salop, Staffordshire, 
&e. (The fitrthing with effigy of Howard on the reverse.) Sundry Hibernian 
and Colonial copper coins. United States cents, <fec., &c. Small Persian coin. 
Two Bnssian coins. 

From Bichard A. Tudor, Esq. A " Tyburn Ticket," signed by Sir Nash Grose, 
Kt, exempting Bichard Foulkes from all parish and ward offices within the 
parish of Sallatin, Salop, for apprehending and prosecuting a felon. Dated 
23th March, 1794. 

From the Author. Some observations on an ancient Talisman, brought from Syria 
and supposed to be the work of the Chaldeans. By John Lindsay, Esq., Cork. 

The Chairman handed the Banner to Mr. Mayer, as a liberal contributor, and one of 
the founders of the Society, to unfiirl it for the first time. 

It was moved by Dr. Hume, seconded by Hbnrt Dawson, Esq., and resolved :•» 

That the cordial and special thanks of the Society be given to Mr. French for 
his interesting donation. 

It was announced that the various books which had been presented to the Society 
during the recess, would be classified and laid before the members on the evenings of 
meeting appropriated to the sectional subjects to which they severally related. 

Mr. James Boardman forwarded for exhibition a letter written by John Wesley, of 
date January, 1789, addressed to Mrs. Wagner, wife of Mr. B. P. Wagner, merchant of 
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Liyerpool. Some portions of the letter eoald not be deciphered withoat difflcolty. 
Wesley at this time was in his eighty- eighth year.* 

Dr. Hame exhibited a " Sessions' judgment," in a dispute as to some land at More- 
ton, in Wirrall. It was dated 21st September, in 26th of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Buxton exhibited a Sicilian Dollar of 1848, on which the objectionable words 
^ Olim Bomba" were impressed ; the former above, and the latter on the figure of 
Ferdinand. Also a silver coin of the short lived Roman Republic of 1848. 

The Secretary read a communication firom the Town Clerk, dated Slst October, 
stating that the Town Council had granted to the Soeiety the use of the Grand Jury 
Boom for its meetings, and of an adjoining room for refireshments, except during the 
period of assizes and sessions. 

It was moved by Joseph Mateb, Esq., seconded by Pbtbb B. M'Qim, Esq., and 
resolved : — 

That the {hanks of this Society be given to the Town Council for their com- 
pliance in this matter. 

The Secretary was authorized to communicate that the privilege of attending the 
meetings of the Society was granted to the Treasurer of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool, in return for a similar arrangement announced by the Secretary of 
that Society. 

A copy of the new Catalogue of the Library and Museum, still in galley slips, was - 
laid upon the table. 

The attention of members was drawn to a list of diplomas yet unclaimed by the 
gentlemen to whom they severally belong. 

The following paper was then read : — 

Opevivo Address. By J, Toume Danson, Esq,, F,S.S., V,P., dkc, Ac, 

We now open the Ninth Session of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
We approach this renewal of our meetings, and of our labors in common, with increased 
numbers, with enlarged individual experience, and with clearer conceptions alike of 
our objects, and of the means by which they may be worthily attained. 

United by the bond of a common duty — that of advancing, during our own time, and 
to the extent of our power, the learning of our own locality — we have before us as noble 
a task as ever exercised the faculties of civilized man. Not yet can we expect to com- 
prehend all that is required for the fulfilment of such a task. Much of it lies in the yet 
undiscerned future. But much also is open to view, and nothing more so than that 
each session, as we return to it, we are called upon not merely to continue, but to 
extend our past efforts. Our onward course admits of no medium between progress 
and decline. Nor is it desirable that it should. What we do is not for ourselves alone. 
Else were it little worthy of the time and labour we bestow upon it We rejoice to 
feel that it shares, in some sort, the significance and the value due to every earnest 
endeavour of mankind to increase and disseminate knowledge ; and that it shares, too, 
the same onward impulse. Our prosperity assures us that, limited and imperfect as 
our operations have hitherto been, they have supplied a real and a growing want. Also 
it assures us that if we would secure a success thus dependent upon surrounding cir- 

* Near London, Janaary, 1789. 
My dear Mi*8. Wagner, 

You send me very welcome news respecting your two daughters. 
I hope they will not ho content with an outward change, but will give God their hearts. It avails 
nothing to be almost Christians. Let them be Christians altogether, enjoying all the mind that 
was in Christ, and in all walking as Christ walked. With regard to the great man, [George III. j 
there is no possibility of access to him, he is so entirely hedged in with physicians, otherwise I 
believe I myself could cure him. The will of the Lord be done. 
If it should please God that I live till March, I shall hope to wait upon you at North Hall. 
Peace be with all your spirits. Peace, dear, dear, Spirits ! 

I am, my dear Mrs. Wagner, 

Your veiT affectionate servant, 

J. WESLEY. 
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^nmstanees, we must, in no degree, neglect that progressive improvement of method 
and elevation of purpose which, more than aught else, so honorahly distinguish the age 
in which we live. 

To ns, indeed, unimpeded hy uhstaoles that beset the paths of most other public 
bodies, with no vulgar inducements to obstruct, and many noble incentives to promote 
the adoption, in every case, of the course most consonant to the loftiest intelligence, — to 
us, I say, it would seem not improperly to belong, by such means as our humble powers 
may afford, to preserve, to promote, and if possible to make more prevalent, these most 
promising characteristics of the public action of our time. 

And peculiarly fit does it seem, that when assembled on an occasion like the present, 
we should, with somewhat more than accustomed vigilance, scan the drift of our pro- 
ceedings, and mark, each fbr himself, its relation to those great outlines of our collective 
duty, a dose regard to which constitutes the best security for our continued^well-doing, 
and our only valid title to the prominent place we have assumed among our fellow 
citizens. 

To associations more even than to individuals is such occasional self-examination 
needfuL The best practicable union falls short of unity. As a body we'must always 
lack the safe-guard of self-consciousness. Our sense of duty, however clearly defined 
the duty itself may be, must, when compared with that of an individual man, be more 
or less vague and imperfect. What should equally concern many, is apt sufficiently to 
concern none. And thus in the absence of special excitement, or an occasional revival 
of the sense of duty, our energy tends to wane, our aspirations and hopes of the future 
to £ide into indiffinrence, and our powers to fall more or less under the insidious 
despotism of routine. 

To no better purpose, then, does it seem to me that I can use the opportunity afforded 
by the request of your Council, that I would address you at this, the first meeting of the 
Session, than to call to our remembrance the high purposes for which we are associated, 
and by what means we can best, in the immediate future, seek their accomplishment. 

And who amongst us, standing aside firom the current occupation of the hour, can 
regard the position we now occupy as a Society and not feel his soul uplifted before the 
magnitade of the duties we may make ours, and the amplitude of the means tempting 
as to their fulfilment. In part this position has been won by our own exertions. In 
part we owe it to circumstances. Need I add that the grateful pride its contemplation 
inspires, assumes that our aims are worthy of the vantage ground it affords ; that its 
tme yalue lies in the opportunity it offers for future well doing. 

Our aims have more than once been ably and clearly defined. Though primarily 
loeal, they are — ^under the changes recently effected in the structure and working of the 
Society-Hadapted to as wide a field of action as, while we own any local ties whatever, 
we can profitably occupy. Nor, wide as is the work before us, and well adapted as our 
arrangements now are for compassing its utmost bounds, are the external facilities 
awaiting its performance in any degree less ample. In all these respects we are 
fortunate. In all of them is the lot that has cast us upon this time and place a happy 
one. In an age distinguished from all former ages by the predominance of the com- 
mercial tendency, we &nd ourselves placed exactly where this tendency has received its 
hi^est developement. The manufeicturiug district of Manchester, and the port of 
Liverpool, taken together, form, at this moment, the most remarkable and most pro- 
gressive, it not in every respect the most important centre of the commercial activity of 
the world. Nowhere else is so fully revealed, so obvious to the contemplation of man, 
the exquisite wisdom of the arrangement which has made commerce the overpowering 
and universal instrument of material civilization — a mean whereby the primary neces- 
sities of our nature are made at once subservient to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
powezfdlly suggestive of the natural brotherhood and mutual dependance of mankind. 
Fit scene to (tirect enlightened curiosity to the almost infinite variety of human activity, 
so multxGuious in direction and result ; and irresistibly suggestive of speculation on the 
ultimate destiny of a race whose progress is now made by steps so gigantic, that the 
hopeftd dreams of one generation become the familiar realities of the next. Fit also to 
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ramind nt that great adruitagM have eT«rtli«booimteipoiM; and that tboee who would 
aehiafa great mds, mmt not hope to aftU thamselTeB of -aaay and nnineomhifed 
Methods. 

We can hardly look long npon thia aeene, and hH to learn that all hnman aethm hi 
iSLe preaenee of great erents ia auljeet to edllateral infloeneea of eGomnensorate power, 
the taSl aoope of whieh, in our time, we may in Tain endearonr to oomprehend, hot ti 
which it hehoves na nerer to he fiugetftiL The aatoniahing progrea a r apM. heyond att 
preeedent doing fte last half eentnry— of whieh our own diatriet lute aflbrdad the moat 
eminent example, has heen addeTed only hy a mental devotion to tha pnrpoaea of the 
hour which, well as it is said to hefit onr English eharaster, and t emp t in g aa are Us 
material ihdts, it would ill heoome our Society to aid in ibataing. 

And hoe we enooonter one of the moat delioate, and not the leaat ^nuni*, of our 
dnties: that of watohfblly regarding, and, while willini^y natng, neier aladahly sub- 
mitting onrselTea to, the mUng ideaa of our time. Qerma, these, eapahle of inflnits 
expansion— insinnating themselyes whererer may be found the reqoidte fbdlitiea fbr 
thdr growth ; and ahraya directing, more or leaa exeloslTdy, the tondendea not merely 
of science, literature, and art, bat those of polities, legislation, and history itaeUL Ideas 
rale. Facts not constitating sdence, ftirnishing but the data on which it reata, the 
aup ersi mcU i re can be raised only under prior ooneeptions of the genoal priyoffUlea to 
which the Ikcts sre to be reforred. Theee conceptions are necessarily the oflbgdng of 
the philosophioal ideaa of the time. literature and art, scareely leaa dependent on a 
trained exerdse of the obserring fiumlties, but less rigidly bound hy logical infiomiee to 
the obseryedfkets,8tin more fredy follow the tnudi of Uierrigning^dloaopliy. HafioiMl 
policy and legislation, too, wheiher determined hy deapotic or by po^^ilar modes of 

STcmment, are equally swayed by the same infloeneea. And hiatofy, beat p <i r fti w i tfa>g 
I oflice when moat truly embodying the spirit of psMdng etents* is, when drawn ftma 
contemporary sources, unayoldably permeated, auid too often dehuiTely eoloiwed, by 
the leading philosopblcal dogmaa of the age. 

The widely varied character of the topica we are in the haldt of treating Atoogfa ft 
may make less mariced the elfoct of particular dootrinea on the eourae of odr pro* 
ceedings, also brings us more eiTectaally, even becauae leea palpably, within the range 
of the peculiar philosophical tendencies of the time ; of those which, aa they are more 
or less vividly impressed upon all cultivated minds, need seldom be distinctly expressed. 
And without canvassing, in the remotest degree, the comparative merita of prevailing 
systems, or haaarding a single remark that might be deemed depreciatory of any, I may 
affirm, what is indeed too obvious, that the close attention so generally pren during the 
last eighty or ninety years, by the leading nations of the world, to the physical sdenoes, 
and to the physicid well-being of man, has impressed upon the mental and moral 
training of the existing generation a leaning towards materialism, and an inaptitude to 
appreciate the more abstract and recondite conceptions upon which Uie physical laws 
themselves ultimately repose, by no means favorable to an equable and unbiaaaed 
extension, in these days, of the yet narrow circle of our knowledge ; and which, receiv- 
ing, as it very probably does, undue encouragement from the dadly avocationa of a 
manufieusturing and mercantile life, we may justly deem it our duty, on behalf of a less 
partial standard of truth, rather to criticise or to oppose than implicitly to follow. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, it is especially incumbent upon us, here and now, to 
seek and steadily to adhere to a sound mean between the popular empiricism, which 
moves only within the limited range of sensation, and the lofty idealism, owning no 
bounds, which would discard the method of induction for one of mere hypotiiesis. And 
even in so doing to remember the bias we inherit from a prior age, and share in this 
and to lean, if lean we must, rather against than towards that bias. 

A pregnant instance of the need for such caution is at hand in the utilitarian bent of 
the particular community of which we form part. While it is neither possible nor 
desirable that we should ignore the special value possessed by knowledge applicable to 
purposes of immediate utility, it would still less become us to overlook tlie mental 
degradation, the dwarfing and crippling of the faculties, Tvhich surely awaits a too 
exclusive attention to such knowledge. True it is that all learning derives its value 
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'from the prospect of a practical application, whether this be near or distant. True, 
also, that direct and immediate utility is the most certain test of the reality of all our 
acquirements. Bat no less is it true, that were the boundaries of our knowledge 
enlarged only under the influence of considerations so limited, not only would utility 
itself he, in tfie end, but poorly served, but we should be deprived, in great part, of the 
highest and best result of the pursuit of knowledge ; that systematic and expansive 
derelopement of the mental fetoulties which, to so large an extent, marks our elevation 
in the scale of being, and determines our ability to contemplate, with due breadth of 
Tiew, and in a fitting spirit, the ways of the Deity, as revealed in his works. And 
though no authoritative definition of the functions of a Society like ours yet exists in 
our Uteratoie to warrant the assertion, I will venture to affirm that in no efforts we may 
make to form or to mature an effective public opinion in favour of a liberal and equable 
pgrsnit of all sound knowledge, without reference to the probability of its jieldhig an 
unmediAte and mercantile profit, shall we in any degree overstep the most rigidly 
oonect oaUine of our duties as a Society. Nay, I am even disposed to think that if our 
operations have to the eommunity any value worthy of especial note, it is to be looked 
fi>r here — to be found in the tendency they have to withdraw some of its more active 
minds from close and constant contemplation of particular parts and details of the 
mighty system around us, and to fix them at times, and for a while, through the medium 
of knowledge not commonly deemed useful, on the less apparent and more general laws 
underlying and connecting these, and thence, with expanded views, on the system itself, 
and finally upon the infinite majesty of its Author. 

YfUJoL means so large within our grasp comes, of course, a commensurate responsi- 
hility for their use. Confronting and comprehending opportunities so great, we realize 
one of those crises in human existence the issue of which determines our fitness for the 
plaoe we fiU. That the work now before us is to be done admits not of reasonable 
donht. As little can it be doubted that we who have found, and put our hands to, can 
also accomplish it. We have but to raise our conceptions to the level of what lies before 
ns — ^to be worthy of the part we have ourselves chosen — to find awaiting our use ample 
fiudlity fbr shewing once more in England what may be done by even a few men 
earnestly and intelligently bent upon the furtherance of a noble design, conceived, and 
ciq^ble of being executed, in accordance with the spirit of the time. 

There are, and we know there are, conditions of the success we crave. We know that 
ihey must be complied with. The prize is for the winner, not for the wisher merely. 
We are beset with temptations to error. And vast as are the advantages we possess, we 
have yet much to do ere we learn how best to use them. 

AboTC and before all, we have to guard ourselves against the assumption — ^fatal to 
many who have indulged, and justly indulged, hopes quite as bright as ours — that 
whilst our labours are continued in form, they are also continued with effect. The 
principle of association is now so familiar to us, as a means of achieving with ease 
results beyond the utmost efforts of individual men, that a corresponding effect is 
commonly looked for wherever we see that principle in action. Especially deceptive is 
this tendency as applied to literary and scientific societies. Whence, for Uie most part, 
a too easy and too early satisfaction with what is done. Their meetings are made 
agreeable by the mutual good-will with which men of business assemble to relieve the 
mind of its daily load of care. Those who take upon themselves to provide for the 
instruction or amusement of the rest, are met with a feeling of gratitude at once natural 
and laudable. Compliments, for the most part, take the place of criticism. And, 
excepting the provision of a passing recreation for minds of a certain degree of culture, 
little is effected — very little Uiat endures, or by which it might be known that such 
associations had existed. To suppose that we can entirely avoid an error so common, 
were to be too sanguine. But having once recognized the liability, we can at least be 
on our guard against its commoner indications. 

Nor can it safely be inferred that because power is present, and is applied, it is also 
well directed. In many ways it may be misapplied ; and in none, perhaps, is it more 
commonly wasted than through the want of a degree of combination which prior com- 
munication among the working members of the Society might readily effect. Doubtless 
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it is ft wise, if not an indispentftble ooune, to aoooid t3&e fbeett eoaiw to th« TftriotM 
powen and oppartomtiee of all who may be able and wiUiDg to laboor in the eommon 
eaoae ; and tima to leave to indiTidoal ehoioe not only the adeetion within a Tery wide 
lange of the topiw to which, in each aooeeeding aeasiont onr attention Aall be directed, 
bat alao the method of their treatment And with freedotti ao nnlimited, we can look 
for bat aoant meaaore of diaeipUne, beyond aooh aa eaeh may think proper to impose 
npon himaelt Yet there ia nndoabtedly mnoh to be aaid in fktror.of aoeb limitations 
opon ihia f^edom aa, being otherwise appHoable, may keep it from degenerating into 
mere laxity, and depriving our proeeedings of the miitT and c p hereneeao neeeaaary to 
the aeoompUahment of a eommon pnrpoae. And, aooordingiy, I bettave there ia amongst 
na ft very general oonviotion of the anperior yaloe of aneh eontribationa to onr pro- 
eeedings aa are diatingniahed by peonliar regard to the primary dtjeeta of the Society 
and tend to the oo^jc^t'iUaatration of partionlar topiea, eapeeially those of ioeal and 
oontemporary intereat The prime advantage of combination ia now well recognised in 
the Uitelligent divi«ion of labor; and to the gradnal growth of a co-operadve tendency 
among sndi of oar membera aa may devote themaelvea to the same or to allied sections 
of oar common field of enquiry, we may, perhapa, jnstly look aa to the auorce hereafter 
of ft large and moat wekome aooeaaion of power. 

Every adence is now pressed into the service pt oommeroe; and commerce anbaerves, 
in torn, all the' arte of lifb. It haa itsetlf risen to the dignity of a. liberal art; and 
wherever carried on in conaonanoe with the dictatea of high piineiple, ita maaters are 
now more nearly the eifoetive rolera of the allUrs of naliona than the men of any one 
profession have ever befbre been. We have the rue good fbrtnne to find onrselvee at 
the very aeat and eentre of the commercial energy of onr time, flwt by the very springe 
whence the bleaainga of material civilization are Uina being diflhaed over the earth. For 
where, better than on the banks of the Mersey, may men obaerve how the ezehange of 
olijeeta produced in one region of onr planet, to be eonsomed in another, doea sooner 
or later, happily and inevittbly, link together in the firm bonda of matoal intereat, in 
habita of pefteeftil indnstry, and in a gradnal elevation of all the ineidants of hamaa 
esiatenee, nationa divided not only by difference of blood, of language, and of redgion, 
but 1^ distance and dilBonltiea of tranait, which to the uneultivat^ intelleet moat alone 
have seemed for ever insurmountable. Or where more fidy learn how vaat ia the ftind 
of power, convertible to the noblest uses, conferred npon nations as upon individuals, 
by superiority of inteUigence, enterprise, and indnstry : or how much this power is 
augmented by discreet and unremitting study of the laws of nature, and by auch 
advancement of the learning of our time as is the proper office of societies like ours. 

The papers likely to be laid before you in the present session seem to promise a fair 
compliance with the expectations of the Society, even raised as these have been by the 
gradual improvement in number, variety, and excellence exhibited by these contributions 
to our proceedings in preceding sessions. 

Let us trust — and trust with that Mth which is bom of earnest endeavour — that every 
succeeding session will find us still better provided. If it be not so, the deficiency will 
assuredly be traceable to ourselves. Within the distinct but co-ordinate limits of our 
three departments — archaeology, literature, and soience-^we have scope for every branch 
of enquiry we can legitimately desire to pursue, for every investigation that can throw 
light upon the history of our district, illustrate its present conation, or suggest new 
steps in the career of growing utility and power which has already made that district 
the busiest and wealthiest section of a mighty empire, and given to it an influence iu the 
affairs of mankind more potent than that wielded by any other of equal area and popula- 
tion on the face of the earth. 



13^^ November, 1856. LITEKAKY SECTION. 
David Buxton, Esq., in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last two meetings were read and confirmed. 
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Jsmes Heywood, Esq., ALP., who had retired from the Society, was allowed to resume 
bis ooimezioii by paying the fees for Membership from the date of his temporary with- 
dntwaL 

The following selection from the donations was laid upon the table ; — 

From the Society. Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, vol. vi. second series ; — Dr. Robert Angus Smith's life of Dalton, 
forming. toI. ziii. of the Memoirs of the Society. 

From the Society. Journal of the Statistical Society of London, vol. xxx., parts 2 
and 3, for June and September, 1856. 

From the Society. Transactions of the Chemists' Association of Liverpool, 1856. 

From the Author. Genealogical Essays, illustrative of Cheshire and Lancashire 
funilies, and a memoir of th6 Chesliire Domesday Roll, by George Ormerod, 
D.CJL., F.R.S. 

From the Author. A pamphlet entitled The Manchester Exhibition Review. Royal 
Institution, 1856. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Peter B. M'Quie, Esq. Stow's Survey of London, 1508. (Pub. 1603.) 
By the Bey. Dr. Hume. A Chinese coin. 

The following Paper was t&en read :— 

(hr THX Bblatiok betwbbh thb Material Pbogbbss of the United States, akd 
TBB Capital ahd Laboub of Europeans. By Edward Clibbom, Esq,, RJ,A, 

The opinions advocated in this paper will be understood from the distinct announce- 
ment in the title. It is undeniable that the commercial necessities of one or more 
eountEies stimulate the industry of another ; and it is natural that the superabundant 
capital of one nation should sometimes find its direction and successful expenditure in 
mother. But such elBTects are reciprocal; and they differ in degree according to circum- 
(tanoes. The necessity for a constant infusion of new blood, by emigration from the 
older countries, was dwelt upon ; and such a change in population naturally leads to a 
eorreqK>nding change in manners, political principles, and social grades. These are 
becoming less appreciable, and in the course of time will practically disappear. The 
writer noticed a tendency in the natives of the United States, which has frequently 
attracted observation; — tiieir avoidance of physical labour when possible, and their 
desure to live rather by the exercise of the intellect. This is, in effect, the exchange of 
the manual for some of the liberal arts. 



80<A November, 1856. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Joseph Mater, Esq., F.SA., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, and declared duly elected members of the 
Society: — 

William Lawrence Stroud, Esq., Oxton. 
Thomas Croxton, Esq., Blue Coat School, Bolton. 
A. Craig Gibson, Esq., Lower Bebington, Birkenhead. 

The following donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Society. Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, Vols. xi. to xxiv. 
(Fourteen volumes 4to.) 

s 
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From Albert Way, Esq. An impresgioii on gutta peroha of a royal seal of Edward 
IV., for the Chancery of Monmouth as parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Among the objects for exhibition were the following : — 

By John Hartnup, Esq. Delineations of Saturn, as obserred by a Newtooian 
Equatorial of 13 inch aperture, Nov. 1852, and March a7th and 29th, 1856 ; 
also a representation, on a large scale", of the Lunar Crater " Copernicus," 
taken at die Obserratory at Bome, 19th Not., 1855. 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. A curious tobacco pipe from the Crimea, with figures^ &c., 
carved by a Sardinian Officer. 
An impression from the small state seal of Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr. Mayer, with a view to promote a better mutual acquaintance o( the members of the 
Society, invited their attendance at his Museum in Colquitt-street, on Thursday evening, 
the 27th November. 

The Paper for the evening was, On Bnrooi}i.AR Visioh, ahd thx Thbqbt or the 
Steeeoscopb, by John NewtoUt Esq, 

That the right and left eye pictured of all near solid objeots most be jlifMrimfli^F 
appears so self-evident, and is so readily observed, that it seems useless to dwell on 
so plain a truth. And yet, tmtil Wheatstone publiigkhed his celebrated essay in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1838, this great iiiet had remained baiien of any 
result to the theory of vision. He drew right and left eye pictures of simple solids, 
snob as a cube ; and, on viewing them by an instrument wbieh should unite tihe two 
dissimilar pictures optically (just as we do habitually by the eonvergenoe of tiie optic 
axes) he found that the two flat pictures vanished, and in their place appeared a single 
picture of startling solidity. The instrument itself he called a stereoseope ; bnt the 
form he invented has given place to a simpler one contrived by Sir D. Brewster, and 
in place of the black diagrams of simple geometrio solids, at firat em]^yed« Photo- 
graphy now enables us to take right and 1^ eye pictures of the most eomplex kind, 
with an accuracy and beauty formerly quite unattainable. Portraits, domestio scenes, 
the glories of nature and art, are all presented to us in the stereoscope with a solidity 
and reality that has made it one of the most popular«-as it is assuredly one of the 
most interesting discoveries of this age. Thus a main use of two eyes in vision is 
at once rendered capable of proof to every one, and it is now taught as a fonda- 
raental troth, established by Wheatstone, " diat all oar perception of solidity derived 
through the visual sense is consequent upon the mental combination or the two 
dissimilar pictures upon the two retinee."* Again, the single vision which we enjoy 
with two eyes has been also attempted to be explained on various theories, as Uiat 
of " corresponding points on the retinae producing but one impression on the seuso- 
rium," and the so-called " law of visible direction.*' Now, I believe it will not be 
difficult to shew that all these are at best but imperfect theories, containing partial 
truths. They leave out of view the action of the single eye. The two eyes frequently 
differ in the same individual, both in optical perfection and in focal length. Such 
persons have much difficulty in using the ordinary stereoscopes. Again, in the 
majority of animals — even those most resembling man — the eyes do not converge, 
but are placed sideways to the front of the head. All the three theories therefore 
mentioned cannot apply to such. Yet we have every reason to believe that single 
vision with two eyes, and the power to appreciate distance and solidity must be as 
perfect with them as in man. Wbeatstone's theory of solid vision fails also in not 
explaining solid vision with one eye ; yet this most certainly exists. Many pass 
through life with but the use of one eye, yet I have seen such a person play at cricket, 
snuff a candle, thread a needle, and perform many similar acts, which, if the theory 
above quoted be true to its full extent, should have been physical impossibilities. 
Any one who has been obliged to employ but one eye for a considerable period, must 
have perceived how rapidly he improved in " monocular vision." Again, many pictures, 

• Carpenter's Human Physiology, 5th Edition, p. 919, &c. 
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espeeiidlj photographio copies, taken with striking ooutrast of light and Hhade, or, better 
slUl, th^ beantifiil miniatore copies of nature seen on the ground glass of the camera 
ohscura, look extraordinarily solid. Yet all pictures are really " monocular " repre- 
sentations of objects as viewed with one eye. How is this, if the yisual perception 
of solidity be entirely dependent on binocular Tision? Again, in viewing distant 
dlgects or scenes, the optical * parallax is so small that we have really two similar 
pietures (that is monocular, merely repetitions of the single-eye picture) on the two 
retinsB. Tet we appreciate the most distant view intensely, and readily distinguish it 
from a flat representation. To give the single eye the same advantages in viewing 
photographic pictures that the two eyes have in the best stereoscopes, I made a single 
«ye inatniment, substituting for the two semi-lenses one large lens. On viewing thus 
fiaa eoUodion positive pictures, some appeared to project in bold relief, especially 
portraits aad copies of white statuary, but I did not find nearly so much illusion in 
Ilia beat views or landscapes I could take. 

At present a fierce conflict is raging amongst photographers, which seems as far ftrom 
settlement as ever, viz. : the distance at which the two cameras should be placed 
•tunder in taking the double picture for the stereoscope. Many follow Sir D. 
Biewater, who stoutly maintains that the two lenses employed should be separated the 
same distance as diat betwixt the human eyes, viz. : two and a half inches, and 
dioiild converge upon the object. Undoubtedly in this way we get sufficient relief 
for very near objects, as portraits ; but it is equally certain that we cannot thus get 
fte eftet of distanee in landscapes. M. Ferrier, whose stereoscopic transparencies are 
so lisinoos, separates his lenses to far greater distances. Thus, in a panoramic view 
of Paris, taken ttom the top of Notre Dame, he took one picture from one of the 
towors, tbe •eQoiidlh>m the other. How shall we reconcile these i^parent discrepancies 7 
I tibink this will not be difficult by giving its due value to monocular vision. Two 
avmoeular pistnres of near objects — as a group of statuary — that is, two pictures 
U^mk without moving the camera, unite in the stereoscope to give an appearance of 
dcsiicd relief, as I have ascertained — though not so great, of course, as when the 
camera was moved. Also, for near objects a slight separation of the cameras produces 
a considerable angle of parallax. Now, I have shown that in viewing distant objects 
onr eyes unite two monocular pictures. These pictures, indeed, are perfect, with all 
the atmospheric efiiects, the ever varying grades of light, and shade, and colour, which 
constitute natural perspective. But in the best photograph there is no atmosphere. 
The shadows are opaque. The varying tints of colour are wanting; worse still, they are 
rendered entirely wrong, green and red appearing as black, whilst even dark blues 
appear lis whites in the resulting pictures. To make up for these, and innumerable 
other defects and shortcomings, it is found absolutely necessary to exaggerate greatly 
the optical parallax before the efifeot of distance can be duly witnessed in the stereo- 
scope, for fdl views except very near ones. The lenses of our cameras have a focal 
length of about five inches, those of our eyes of not quite one inch ; so that our 
stereoscopic cameras may rather be compared to the eyes of giauts, which would be 
i^aeed about twelve inches asunder. Thus, Sir D Brewster is evidently wrong 
DOth as to theory and practice. The fact is, no exact rule can be laid down for taking 
stereoscopic pictures, and practice alone can determine the optical parallax which 
will give the effects desired. To recapitulate, solid vision cannot be accounted for by 
any known optical law. It is not a blind instinct born with us, but the result of the 
impressions — the education of a lifetime. The infant sees only flat pictures, all 
objects appearing at the same distance, and it gropes like a blind man for many 
months, during which the other senses, especially that of touch, are continually used 
to correct the evidence of the eyesight. Such has, we know, been the case with those 
who have recovered the sight of both eyes later in life, after operations for cataract. 
Another use of binocular vision, besides that pointed out by Wheatstone, is, no doubt, 
to intensify the image by repetition of the sensory effect on the two retinae. Muller, 
and other physiologists, have, indeed, denied that anything is gained in illuminating 
power by tiie use of two eyes. If one eye only be used the pupil is said to dilate so 
as to amnit double the quantity of li^t. This I believe to be an error. The united 
picture in the stereoscope always appears brighter and more distinct than either 
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separately. I took two photogn^^hs in rapid aaeeesaioii, of the same indiridiial, one 
eye being elosed in the first instanee, and on measoring the diameter of the pupil 
with a mierometer microscope, there appeared extremely little difforenee in the two 
cases. 

We hate, then, two eyes, first, that the impression on the sensoriom may be inten- 
nfied by repetition ; secondly, as a safeguard, that if the use of one be lost, so precioos 
a- sense may still be retained ; thirdly, that the two dissimilar impressums may afford 
data for estimating more perfectly the distances and direetions of omt objeets ; be- 
sides other lest important uses. 

It is deeply interesting to notiee the many analogies between the senses of heai^iji^ 
and of sight Thus, we haye single hearing with two ears, — ^binaural heaitefe(**A^o 
result of the onion by the sensoriom of tiie two dissimilar impreseiu^ i^aSftd if 
the brain be disordered, as by intoxication, or bodily ailments, dooble^^fftloii, as well 
as eonlnsed hearing, are common resolts. Nay, the motical piidi oi tho £wo ears often 
differs, say half a note, just as the foeal length of the two ^yes -often differs. Binaoral 
hearing also enables us to judge of the direction and distsiiee of sounds — solid hearing. 
The axes of the two auditory apparatos are not opposite each other, hot fonn an 
obtuse angle direeted forwards and outwards. According to Buchanan, the direction 
of this angle exercises a remarkable' influence on the auditory sensibility. Monoaural 
hearing will give us a partial appreciation of distance by the perspectiTC, as it were, 
of sounds ; their varying intensity, their light and shade ; whilst the dissimilsr 
impressions on the two ears render this determination iu more perfeet. 

To conclude, the eye and the ear are to us what the instruments of the sorreyor 
are to him ; they are widely separated to give us a base line, at the ends of ^diich are 
stationed oor most perfect instruments of obserration. At first we judge of the dimen- 
sions, forms, and distances of objects by the sense of toooh. We grope about the 
world. After a time, and Tery slowly, we transfer the information thus gained to the 
eye and the ear, which, as they become more highly educated, enable os to jodge of 
distance and direction without actual contact. 

[This paper was illustrated by a large number of Stereoscopic views, and various 
instruments, Including several forms of Brewster's Lenticular Stereoscope; Knight's 
Cosmoramic Stereoscope; a new form of Stereoscope, with lenses of Isu^e size, by 
Abrahams, Lord- street ; and a very large Wheatstone's reflecting Stereoscope.] 



4<A December, 1856.— ARCILEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

J. TowKB DAifSON, F.S.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 

After the usual ballot, the following were declared duly elected as members of the 
Historic Society : — 

Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., Gawthorp Hall, Burnley. 

John Ansdell, Esq., St. Helens. 

Frederick Broughton, Esq., Ulster Railway, Belfast. 

W. G. Crory, Esq., 7, Upper Duke Street. 

Walter W. Driffield, Esq., York Buildings, Sweeting Street.. 

Robert Evans, Esq., Eldon Grove, Rock Ferry. 

John O'Donnell, M.D., 34, Rodney Street. 

Rev. Philip Frost J. B. Hains, The Parsonage, Hoylake. 

Edward Howell, Esq., Church Street, Liverpool. 

The following donations were laid upon the table : — 

From Lord Londesborough. Miscellanea Graphica, No. ix. 

From the Author, Chas. R. Smitli, Esq. Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii, pts. land 2. 
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iVom the Author. How to Leam, and what to Learn, by Rev. Dr. Booth, Treasurer 
of the Society of Arts. 

From the Editor. The Scottish Field, edited by John Robson, M.D., 1855, for the 
Chetham Society. 

From the Society. Report presented to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, at its 
16th ^ General Meeting, May 5th, 1856. Also communications made to the 
Society, No. 6. ' 

From T. T. Wilkinson, Esq., F.R.A.S. Fragments of ancient burial urn found 
at Gatlow Stone Quarry, on the Briercliffe ridge of hills, near Saxifield, and 
Castercliffe. 

Br. Hume exhibited a fine specimen of the " leathern bottel." 

Thomas Marshall, Esq., of Preston, exhibited three Roman silver goins found near 
Preston ; two Trajan, one Vespasian. 

The following Paper was then read: — 

Oir THB Battle of Bbunanbubh, and the probable Locality of the Conflict,* 
ftf T, T. WUHMon, FMjL,8, 



nth December, 1856. LITERARY SECTION. 

Petbb R. M'Quie, Esq., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected members of the Society. 

Robert Brown, Esq., Preston. 

Edward Cranage, PhJ)., Old Hall, Wellington, Salop. 

W. Hope Jones, Esq., Hooton. ^ . 

James Kershaw, M.P., Stockport. 

John James Myres, Esq., Bank Parade, Preston. 

Henry Newsham Pedder, Esq., Preston. 

Joseph Robinson, Esq., Lord Street. 

Richard Threlfiall, Esq., Avenham Terrace, Preston. 

Thomas Walmsley, Esq., Preston. 

The following donations were laid upon the table. 

From the Society. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. x. 3 pts, Tol. xiv, pt 2. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Liverpool Philomathic Society, vol. i. for 31st 
session, 1855-56. 

From the Author, D. P. Thomson, Esq., M.D. Liverpool Described, 1854. 
The Philosophy and Poetry of Weather Knowledge. 

Dr. Macintyre exhibited an ancient episcopal swivel seal with three fSsusets, on which are 
^igraved the Diocesan and personal arms with crest and cipher. Also a minute ivory carving 
of the crucifixion with two figures at the foot of the cross, probably the Virgin and St. John. 

The Chairman on behalf of the Society then presented Dr. Thom with the Diploma of 
X4ife Membership, as resolved upon at the Special General Meeting on the 4th instant. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On Poetic Resemblance, Imitation, and Plaoiabism,^ by David Buxton, E»q, 

♦ Transactions, p. 21. + Transactions, p. 77. 
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18/A December, 1856. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Thomas Sansom, A.L.S., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
After a ballot the following gentlemen were declared duly elected members of the Society. 

Captain Campbell, R.L.A., North Battery. 

Samuel Cartwright, Esq., Bushell Place, Prestgn. 

Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., Stand, Manchester. 

Henry Gerard, Esq., 52, Canning Street. 

Thomas Hulden, Esq., Summerfield, Bolton. 

Philip Juncker, Esq., Monckton lodge, Anfield, Walton. 

Thomas Beeby Mosley, Esq., English and Irish Telegraph Company, Liverpool. 

Robert Towneley Parker, M.P., Cuerden Hall, Preston. 

Rev. W. Quekett, M.A., Rectory, Warrington. 

The following donations were laid upon the table :— • 

From the Society. Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, vols, viii, ix (un- 
bound), X, xi, xii, xiii, xiv, xv. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1853-54, 1854- 
55, 1855-56. 

From Mr. Rundell. Specimens of incrustations fi*om steam-boilers. 

Mr. Leyland, from Honduras, exhibited a large number of specimens in Natural History, 
chiefly birds. These were described by Mr. Moore, of the Derby Museum, who said they 
were particularly interesting on geographical grounds, as showing the southern limits of 
some of the species, and the northern limits of others. 

The following particulars respecting the swivel seal exhibited at the last meeting by 
Dr. Macintyre, were furnished by Dr. Hume. The seal belonged to Robert Calverley, 
D.D.^ Bishop of Peterborough. He was of an Essex family, was a fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; was appointed Regius Professor of Hebrew in 1715 ; was afterwards 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; was appointed Bishop of Llandaff in 1725, and trans- 
lated to Peterborough in 1728, where he died in 1748. One facet of the seal contains 
his official arms, Peterborough Diocese impaling Calverley ; another, the cipher R. C, 
direct and reversed ; and the third his family crest, which however he as a Clergyman 
was not entitled to use. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

On the Yak, or Grunting Ox of Thibet ; ♦ and some of the recent additions to 
THE Free Public Museum, by Tfiomas J. Moore, Esq. 

On 80ME Fossil Trees recently discovered at Burnley,+ by T. T, IFtf/Amson, 
FM.A.S. 



1st Januaryy 1857. ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

John Robson, M.D., in the Chair. 

The minutes ol tlie last meeting were read and confirmed. 

AftfM- the usual ballot, the following gentlemen were declared duly elected members 
of the Society : — 

Francis James Eaton, Esq., 41, Richmond Ten-ace, Breck Road. 
William Marshall. Esq., Penwortham Hall, Preston. 
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James Steains, Esq., 5, Upper Kensington. 
Bees Woods, Esq., Manchester. 

The following donations were laid apon the table :— 

From the Society. Sussex Archeeological Collections, vol. i. 2nd edition, 1853, and 
Tol. vii, 1854. 

From the Society. Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South East of 
Ireland Archaeological Society, toI. i, new series, Nos. 3, 3, 4, 5. 

From the Author. Lothian, its position prior to its annexation to Scotland, by 
John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., 1856. 

From the Author. Additions and index to Ifiscellanea Palatina, by George 
Ormerod, D.C.L., F.B.S., <fec. 

From Mrs. Ann Maria Heaton, Edge-hill. A Map of Chester, 1643. 

From T. T. Wilkinson, F.BA.S. Two stones from Castercliffe, near Colne ; one 
specimen completely vitrified from intense heat, the other partially burnt 
through. 

The following interesting objects were exhibited : — 

By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. A Saxon ornament in gold, set with garnets and enamel 
in blue, red, and white, formed like a bird's head and neck. 

A Saxon ornament found near Cologne, round in form, and 3) inches in 
diameter, in gold, with raised collets or settings for receiving stones of which 
three were in place. 

Two studs in silver, on which were the interlaced griffins or serpents usually 
toand on crosses and other objects of Anglo-Saxon and Danish origin. 

Numerous fibulee of Boman, Merovingian, and other periods. 

Also an object of much local interest, a pint mug made in Liverpool about 
the middle of the last century. It is of the usual white or cream- colour body, 
and on the front is a sort of chain ornament in which is inscribed in the same 
style as the ornaments (coloured or filled in blue,) " Ser William a Plumper." 
It was made at the time (h* soon after the celebrated election of 1761, when the 
potters were so numerous as to carry the election, most of them giving plumpers 
for Sir William Meredith, and thus placing him at the head of the poll. The 
mug had long been in the possession of the ffarington &mily, and was recently 
presented to Mr. Mayer by Miss ffarington, of Worden Hall, near Preston. 

By Peter B. M'Quie, Esq. The eleventh collection of twenty-four views of 
remarkable remains of Abbeys, Castles, &c., in the county of Kent. Pub- 
lished by Nath. and Sam. Buck, April, 1736. 

By Bev. Dr. Hume. A Maori figure, showing the postures adopted in various 
New Zealand war dances, and also the general pattern used in tattooing. 

Mr. Mayer read a note which he had received from John M. Kemble, Esq., of Man- 
chester, inviting him to exhibit his Anglo-Saxon and Celtic collection at the Art Treasures 
Exbibidon, to be held this year in Manchester. 

Mr. Wilkinson, F.B.A.S., gave some particulars respecting the two specimens from 
Castercliffe, which he had presented to the Society ; and made a few observations upon 
some of the antiquities of the county. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Thb Castlb Hill of Pbnwobtham/ by Rev, W. Thomber, assisted by the notes and 
illustrations of Charles Hardwick, Esq., of Preston. 

* Transactions, p. 61. 
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8/A January, 1857. UTERARY SECTION. 
JoHV PooLi, Esq., in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Society. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxv. 1855. 
Proceedings of the Society, Nos. 8, 4, and 5. 

From the Society. Transactions of the Philological Society, No. 14, for 1855. 

Dr. Hume exhibited and described a volume which had been forwarded to bini by Pro- 
fessor Rafii, of Copenhagen, entitled, " Inscription Runique du Piree." It is written 
partly in French, and partly in Danish, and gives a translation in both languages of a 
Runic inscription on die body of a monumental lion, formerly preserved at the Pireus, 
but now removed to Venice. Numerous analogous inscriptions are given, from Denmark, 
and various other parts of the north. 

The Secretary announced that he had received a lai^ parcel of [books as a/present to 
the Society from the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. At a future 
meeting he would lay them on the table. 

Attention was called, by a member, to some portions of the annual address of the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, the late Admiral Beechy ; particularly those 
relating to the operations of the Liverpool Compass Committee, and the completion*of 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Paper for the evening was then read : — 

Oh thb Languagi ot Lanoashibb ukdbb thb Romavs,* by B, O: Latham^ MJ>,f 



I5th January, 1857. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
J. T. Danson, F.S.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Richard C. Naylor, Esq., of Hooton, late High Sheriff of Cheshire, having signified his 
wish to remain a member of the Society, was duly enrolled, in accordance with law xiii. 

The following donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Society. Transactions of the Literary and Philosopical Society of Leeds. 
Vol. I. part i. 1837. 

Annual reports for 1852-3, 1853-4, 1854-5, 1855-6. 

An account of an Egyptian mummy presented to the Society by the late John 
Bloyds. 

From the Society. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Nos. 46, and 47. 
May and August, 1856. 

From the Author. Report from the Mersey Inquiry Committee, by Joseph Boult, 
Esq., 1857. 

An Inquiry into the position of the Old Lightliouse at Wallasey-Leasowes, 
and of the ancient village of Altmouth, by Joseph Boult, Esq. 

From James Boardman, Esq. A copy, annotated by himself, of Mr. Mayer's paper 
on Roscoe and his influence on the fine arts. ^Transactions, Vol. V. p. 142.] 

Dr. Hnme read a circular from the Mayor of Chester, as President, and from Mr. 
Wynne Foulkes, the Honorary Secretary of the Local Committee at Chester for receiving 

- 1,1 ii- ' ■■ — --_-- -.^ ^ 

♦ Transactions, p. 1. 
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"the ArchaBologioal tiiBdtnte from London. It was suggested that a Committee might be 
fomied from among the members, to obtain objects for the temporary museum, suitable 
papers, drc. It was resolved unanimously, that the Council be authorised to take such 
steps as they may think right for the promotion of these objects. 

Mr. Bundell exhibited a specimen card, on which he had constructed a diagram for 
giving by mere inspection the true bearing of the sun or other heavenly body, when its 
thitode and declination, or its hour angle and declination are known — intended for use 
St sea, for giving correct courses when the compass is affected by local attraction. 

John Hartnup, Esq., F.R.A.S., gave some interesting particulars of the recent occulta- 
tion of Jupiter and his moons, as seen by him through ^e great equatorial at the Liver- 
pool Observatory. 

The paper for the evening was then read : — 

Oh the Impobtance of Testiko Chbonometebs used at Sea, with Examples,* 
ajf John Hartnup, FJS.A,8.j V.P, 



6/^ JPaJruary, 1857. ARCHLfiOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Peteb R. M'Quie, Esq., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Bichard Watt, Esq., of Speke Hall, was duly elected a member of the Society. 

The following donation was laid upon the table. 

Vol. V. (1849) parts 3 and 4, VI. (1850), VII. (1851), VIII. (1852), IX. (1863), X. 
(1854), of Uie Journal of the British Archeological Association. 

Among the objects of interest exhibited were the following : — 

By Mr. Mayer. An almost unique chatelaine, being a Boman matron's bunch of 
keys, found at Colchester. 

A number of fibulae from Colchester and other places, chiefly of Boman 
workmanship, although some were supposed to be British. 

By Mr. Blackmore. A medal of Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, on which he is 
designated the commander-in-chief of the Catholic forces. It was probably 
struck at the conclusion of the eighteen years' war, and after his death. 

By Mr. Grazebrook. An antique couteau de chasse, and a poniard. Both were 
foimd in excavating the old Liverpool dock, now the site of the Custom House. 

By Mr. M'Quie. A manuscript folio volume of some local interest, entiUed 
" The Moore Bental," dated 24th February, 1607, and written by Sir Edward 
Moore, of Old Hall and Bank Hall in the county of Lancashire. 

Avery antique earthenware " salt-celler," said to have been used on the table 
of the first mayor of Liverpool. 

A curious ** syllabub mug," which in byegone years was passed round the 
table of the Moore fiunily, each one imbibing a portion from the spout. 

By Mr. A. B. Lingard. An interesting gold etwee case, a fiE»hionable appendage 
to a lady's attire in the early portion of the last century ; also two curious mar- 
riage medals. 

By Bev. Dr. Hume. Three gutta percha seals, one of Great Grimsby in Lincoln- 
shire, the legend on which he described. He also exhibited two local seals, 
as examples of what are termed " canting arms," those of Brewton and Hom- 
castle. 



* Transactions, p. 11. 
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The Honorary Serretary made some remarks on '* The Moore Bental,** and 
an opinion that it ought to be purchased by the Town Council for the FYee PahUtt] 

Mr. Mayer said the old " salt celler" was of Dutch or Delft ware. Thfl 
he thought was of Liverpool make. 

The foUowing paper was then read :— 

On a Vobtkx Wheel hxab Kjsvdal, with SuooBsnoHi oh Watbb Wamg^ 

0. Orazebrook, Etq,, F,8.A, 

After glancing at the advantagM of applying water power to agrioaltand 
where practicable, and its superiority over steam for this purpose, with a 
of first cost and cnrreut expenses between the vortex wheel, a steam enginei^ 
equal in horses, — the paper gave a description of a vortex wheel on Mr. 
patent, recently erected at Holmesoales farm, near Kendal, the propertj ff l(m 
Maude, Esq. An account of the trial was referred to in the KendeU Mercmnt 9lf9t 
Ootober, 1856. This wheel— 10 inches in diameter, with a 30 feet fall nm^i 
9-inch supply pipe — attains 60 revolutions per minute,. with about 8 hone povil^ tai 
works all the machinery of the farm. A full aceount of the prineiple was glMR ^ 
Mr. Thomson to the British Association in 1852, and will be found in tfaia flfOfl 
for that year. 

In the accompanying illustrations, for the use of the {dates for whieh we an iailifatil 
to the British Association : — ' ' 

A A [Plan and Section] is the water wheel, fixed on an upright ahall B« HI 
oomposed of a diso of thin iron, with vanes both on its upper and undor Mm ( j 
sliown to a larger scale in another part of the plate) carried in a certain dlMMl 
towards the central boss : — this wheel oooupies the eentre of a strong east Iran mm 
G C, firmly bolted together by tie bolts P. The outer portion of this eaae it OMlq^ 
by four guide-blades, G G, which direct the water tangentially on to the wheitL TSmi 
blades fit close to the top and floor of the case, and can be moved by a apinllev % 
with cranks, &c., so as to enlarge the exit and regulate the quantity of walM a^nJAttii 
to the wheel. The water is introduced through entrances, F F, ftom liM Wif^ 
chamber, D D, [Section] (itself fed by E the supply pipe). In the TlfilmMnaM 
vortex this chamber is dispensed with, the supply being brought direet iati ^ 
guide>blade chamber, which is made a little larger to admit of a rotatory motil of dM 
water behind the roots of the guide-blades ; also the blades are not moTSaUa. TlH 
water having entered the wheel from between the guide-blades, paMM Ilil0«|^ 41 
vanes, and having expended its power escapes at the eentre, which ia i«fto|paiii.bai 
above and below,*— where two annular pieces, L L, are fitted close to the oriftei of III 
wheel. After passing out at this centre or vortex, the spent water miui awiy;. |l 
[Section] is the pivot on which the shaft works, and N a bridge to aapport 1/^ 
pivot ; the whole case and its contents being sunk beneath the level of tba tall imI 
The guide-blades are arranged to have such an orifice as only to allow the eilt of lul 
the supply, the remainder forming pressure in the supply pipe; and these yrop Mtifl^ 
are found so correct that the full power is obtained, and the spent water is diflflfcoifH 
in a state of rest. Mr. Thomson's later erections have been somewhat ilmpltfiij 
especially when applied to farm purposes. The advantages of the vortex wheel an >- 

1. Eighty per cent, of the power due to the water is secured — the greatest jet 
by any principle of water power. 2. Great regularity of speed, and economy of 
8. It is not affected by floods ov ice. 

'Mr. Grazebrook then glanced at the history of the invention, and noted 
erected by Mr. Thomson, especially one not yet completed near BaUyahaimoili O^ 
Donegal, intended to work up to 150 horse-power, with a 14 feet falL 

The suggestions on water wheels pointed out several ways in which the power of »« 
old-fashioned undershot breast and overshot wheels might be eked out at tdUUsE 
expense. In our village mills, the same faulty construction has been IbUowed tf 
centuries. Metal, which offers many advantages, will no doubt replace wood io d 
construction of new ones ; but new principles should be applied as well. 
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Th« adTtntages arising from wheels working horizontally with perpendicular shafts 
wen insisted upon, and varioas snggestions were made for decreasing the effect of 
frietkm in the supply pipes, and in placing them so that the column of water might 
prodnce a maximum effect. 

In eondnsion Mr. Grazebrook observea — 

" The use of Turbines, to which general class Mr. Thomson's yortez belongs, is 
certainly the great modem diseovery in water wheels. The best before Mr. Thomson's 
was known, was inyented about thirty years ago by M. Foumeyron. His turbine 
works on a principle the reTcrse of Mr. Thomson's, yiz. : from the centre out, — centri- 
ftagil instead of centripetal, — the water being directed by reversed guide-blades against 
flie inside curve of the float-boards, which alone, like an annular strip of wheel, revolves. 
This wheel in its case is sunk below the surface of the tail race, and in some cases 
has worked up to 80 per cent., or even higher. There is one great fault, I think, in 
this wheel, viz. : the water strikes it inside, where, owing to the smaller diameter, the 
power is less, and the spent water is east off at the outer circumference where the speed 
is grestest" 

** This leads me to my last ** suggestion,'' vis : " a wheel, made of an annular strip of 

ftin-like floats closed in above and below, and surrounded by a circular supply case, 

fitted with guide-blades, which would cast the water on to the outer circumference ; 

fliis ease might be fed by three or four cone shaped tubes brought down a little out 

of the perpendicular, to give a greater rotatory motion to the water which might 

possibly be of advantage. The radii of the wheel would be made of a form to pass 

through the spent water with the least resistance, as the whole would be sunk beneath 

the USk raee, and some spent water would escape above and some below. If, what I 

have before suggested, the prindple of conical supply pipes, prove correct, it may be 

irand better to enlarge this supply case, so as to have a f9ee passage outside the roots of 

file guide-blades, and to bring die water on by. one or two such conical pipes. - Turbines 

made on this plan would, I think, possess several advantages, and a greater per centage 

of power than M. Foumeyron's, owing to the water acting on the outer circumference, 

vkcre it would have more effect. Now M. Foumeyron's turbines have in some eases 

voiced to as high a per eentage as Mr. Thomson's vortex, and that with the manifest 

tnih I have pointed out, and which is corrected in my suggested new turbine. I would 

iri[ oigineers to look into this proposal. By applying their practical knowledge they 

Hdj^ perhaps constraot a wheel with the greatest per centage of power yet obtained." 

Br. Hume read a letter from Mr. Thomson, of Belfast, who had forwarded a model 

nd drawings, to illustrate his invention and the paper for the evening. Some recent 

faD|roTements were described, and the utility of lignum vitee bearings for the submerged 
|i?ot 



12th February, 1867. LITERARY SECTION. 
Rsv. A. Ramsat, A.M., in the Chair. 
-^ minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

^^ following donations were laid upon the table. 

^rom the Society. Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool, No. 10, for Session 1855-56. 

-^Vnm the Author. Voyage k Constantinople, par M. Boucher de Perthes. Two vols. 
1855. 

^xom Mr. D. Lamb. The Atheneum for 1856. 

^lom Mr. Johnston, Church Street. Five volumes Shakespeare's Plays, 1714. 
FiMt Report of the District Provident Society, 1829. 

^rom Mr. J. W. Whitehead, A curious Horse-bell, one of a set, from Gloucestershire. 
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The following objects of interest were exhibited :— > 

By Mr. Mayer. English Bards and Scotch Beyiewers, by Byron, witli Portraits 
and Autographs, and a variety of other illustrations. 

By Mr. J. Boardman. The original MS. of an original poem by Mrs. Hemans, 
with an accompanying letter addressed to Miss Wagner, of Liverpool. 

By Mr. George Orazebrook* A gntta peroha model of a Brass Tablet, supposed to 
be an ecclesiastical decoration belonging to the shrine of some saint, now 
placed in the British Museum. 

The Honorary Secretary announced that a committee of members of the Society had 
been formed to co-operate with the local committee at Chester, for the coming meeting 
in that city of the Archaeological Institute. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Buxton, he said the Council did not consider the time 
had yet arrived when the Historic Socie^ could with propriety take notice of the muni- 
ficent offer of Mr. Brown, (a member of the Society,) to the town of Liverpool. The 
subject had not been lost sight of, and at the proper moment action would be taken. 

Mr. Grazebrook alluded to a rumour that some Saxon remains had been discovered 
at Wallasey, in removing the rubbish caused by the late fire. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On Compabative Philology considbred as ah Aid to Histobt.* By the Rev, 
A, Ramsay f MJL, 



\^ih February, 1867. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

J. T. Dahsob, Esq. V.P., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Captain Bobert Mather, of Finch House, was duly elected a member of the Society. 

The following donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Society. Transactions of the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, January 
1853, to May, 1856. 

From George Grazebrook, Esq. A water-colour sketch of the present appearance 
of Wallasey Church. 

From James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. A small medal commemorative of 
the Manchester meeting of the British Archaeological Association, 1850. 

From J. T. Danson, Esq., V.P. Camden's Britannia, by Bichard Gough, secoo-d 
edition, with maps and plates, 4 vols, folio. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Eyre Evans, Esq. A magnificent volume, formerly the property of the late 
Mrs. Putland, of Paris, printed in letters of gold on vellum ; each skin sur- 
rounded by a broad border illuminated by hand. It was got up by Whittaker 
in 1816, and was dedicated to the Prince Regent, It contained *' Magna Carta* 
Regis Johannis," occupying eleven skins, and " Consentio inter Regem 
Johannem et Barones," occupying two skins more. The marginal emblazon- 
ings contain the shields of the principal attesting Barons. The frontispiece is 
a beautiful portrait of King John. It was said that only four copies of the worlc 
had been got up in this style. 

By Mr. R. Ready, of Cambridge. An interesting and extensive collection of Seals, 
consisting of Royal, Baronial, Episcopal, Conventual and Corporate Seals; 
upwards of 1000 in all. 

* Transactions!, p. 105. 
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Tbe honorary Secretary laid some copies of ihe Catalogue of the Museum and 
Uharary upon the Tahle, and stated that as it was intended merely as the basis of a per- 
nuuient catalogue, copies would be sent to those members oDly who applied for them. 

Dr. Home haying announced the death of the Earl of Ellesmere, the following 
lesolntion was adopted unanimously: — 

** The Society being informed by its honorary Secretary of the death of the Bight 
Honourable the Earl of EUesmere, one of its members, which event has been 
made known in Liverpool this day, desires to take this earliest opportunity of 
veoording the deep feeling of regret with which it learns the loss it has thus sus- 
tained, and its sense of the ability and kindness displayed by that nobleman in 
his connexion with the Society as its President for the period of six years." 

The Ibllowing Paper was then read :«- 

Thb Commbbob ov thb Medial East.* By John Locke, Esq.^ S^., with 



6th March, 1857. ABCH^OLOOICAL SECTION. 

Bbv. J. S. Howsov, MA., y.P., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thomae Oair, Esq., of Lower Bebington, was duly elected a member of the Society. 

Tbe Ibllowing donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Archieological Institute. The Archaeological Journal, Nos. 49 and 50, 
March and June, 1866. 

ftom the Numismatic Society. The Numismatio Chronicle and Journal, vol. xviii. 
No. 4. 

From the Author. History of the Parliamentary Bepresentation of Preston during 
the last hundred years, by W. Dobson, Esq. 

ftom Thomas G. Wedgwood, Esq. Epistolae Ho-Elianee, or fiEimiliar letters, His- 
torical, Political, and Philosophical, by James Howell, 3 vols, in one, 1655. 

Iram Lord Londesborough. Miscellanea Graphica. No. x. 

hom the Author. Arena Coraubiee, or the claims of the Commissioners of Woods 
■nd Forests to the Sea Coasts and Banks of Tidal Bivers, by J. W. Pycroft, F.S.A. 

horn Ifr. J. Mayer. Catalogue of specimens in the Museum of Economic Geology, 
illustrative of the Composition and Manufieujture of British Pottery and 
Porcelain. 

horn Mr. J. T. Danson. Beport of the Committee of the Wirral Agricultural Improve- 
ment Society on Weights and Measures used for the sale of Agricultural products. 

- fnm Mr. G. Grazebrook. Impression from Seal of the Free Grammar School of 
Darlington, 1561, with a likeness of Queen Elizabeth in a curious hooped 
ireM. 

Mr. T. B. Byder. Journal of the Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural 
Soeiety. 

tti BtT. J. 8. Howson exhibited a curious work illustrated by plates and charts, 
"' ^ ** D. Paulus Apostolus in Mari, &c," by D. Ignatio Georgio. 



^ ^^- called attention to the arrangements which were being made by the Town 

^*Wil far laying the foundation-stone of the new Public Library and Museum. It 

* Transaotions, p. 119. 
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was though fsome steps should at that time he taken to associate the Historic Society 
with the proceedings, and show its appreciation of the act. 

It was moved hy Mr. Danson, seconded hy Ifr. Steains, and resolved: — " That the 
Council he instructed to prepare an address for presentation." 

The honorary Secretary then read some observations from the proof sheets of Mr. 
Hardwick's forthcoming History of Preston, to the following effect : — 

(1.) The Cuerdaie ** Find,*' After describing the place and the general character of 
the objects, Mr. Hardwick quotes Lindsay's Analysis of the coins procured, and gives 
also the remarks of Worsaae, from his " Danes in England." 

(3.) Site of Brunanhurh, From an examination of the general evidence, a new site 
for Brunanhurh is suggested, viz., Brownedge (formerly Ban-berg), beside Walton-le-dale, 
in the neighbourhood of Preston. 

(3.) Penioortham CaMle, After a notice of the £Eu;t that the Castle esdsted at the time 
of tlie Domesday Survey, and a description of the objects found in June 1856, the 
writer examines the theories which have been advanced to account for the existing fkcts. 
He thinks it possible that the lull may have been used in Saxon and even in Norman 
times f^ a " Mote Hill;" but that no erection of any importance occupied the position of 
the present Church at the bottom of the hill. 

The folloydng Paper was then read by the Author, and elicited a lengthened and 
interesting discussion :— 

Bbsult of an Examination ot thb Livebpool Txdb Gauge Registbbs, fob thb 
Teabs 1854, 1855, 1850.* By Lieut, Murray T, Parks, B.N. 



12th March, 1857. UTERABY SECTION. 
David Buxton, M.R.S.L., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

George T. B. Preston, Esq., of Bock House, was duly elected a member of tlie 
Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Society. Journal of the Ethnological Society, vol. iv., 1856. BegulatiooB 
of the Society. List of the Society. 

From the Society. Journal of the Statistical Society of London, vol. xix., part 4, 
Dec. 1856 ; vol. xx., part 1, March, 1857. 

First Report of the Committee on Beneficent Institutions. 1. The Medical 
Charities of the Metropolis, 1857. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
« No. vi., January, 1857. 

From the Author. An inquiry into the origin and authorship of some of the 
earlier Waverley Novels, by Gilbert J. French, Esq. Privately printed. 

From the Author. Report of tlie Health Committee of the Borough of Liverpool 
on the Sewerage, Paving, Cleansing, &c. By James Newlands, C.E., Borongl^ 
Engineer. 

From Mr. T. Varty. A Photograph of Wallasey Church, taken before the late fire* 

From Mr. A. Craig Gibson. Remnants of Rhyme by Thomas Hoggart, of Troutbeck* 

* Transactions, p. 223. 
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The following oljeoto of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Blftckmore. A crown pieee of Mary Queen of Scots, in a superior state of 
preservation. 

A medal oommemorative of the Restoration of Charles II. date 1675, pro- 
hably the work of the well-known die sinker Thomas Symon. 

By Kr. A. Craig Gibson. A MS. volume of miscellaneous poetry by Thomas 
Hoggart, of Troutbeck, autographs, &c. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Bbmabks oh the Lif£ and Whitings ot Thomas Hogqabt, ov Tboutbsok. 
By J. Cfraig Cfihson, Esq, 



19th March, 1857. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
J. T. Danson, F.S.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The minntes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Wm. Henry Grimmer, Esq., of 6, Castle Street, was duly elected a member of the 
Sodetj. 

The following donations were laid upon the table : — 

I^om the Society. Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic 
Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, vol. ii. 184^*48 ; vol. iii. 1840-'d5. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 21, 22, 28 and 24. 

From Dr. Hume. Some papers relating to the Society of Arts, London. 

Among the objects of interest exhibited were: — 

By Mr. C. 8. Gregson. Some extraordinary varieties of Lepidoptera found in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool. 

By Mr. Mosley, of the Magnetic Electric Telegraph Company. Specimens of the 
effects of the Electric storm of March 18th, on the Telegraph wires near Preston. 

Tbe tnllowing Paper was read : — 

Om tbm Lbpidoptbba of thb Livbbpool Distbict, Pabt III., with Obsbbva- 
BQiB ON thb Litbbatubb ov this Bbanch ot Natubal Histobt. * By Charlei 
fcrt Qreg$om 



2nd April, 1857. ARCILEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
JosBPH Maybb, Esq., F.SJL., in the Chair. 
Zbe minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The fbllowing gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society : — 

J. T. TowBon, Esq., 47, Upper Parliament Street. 
Bev. T. Newenham, B.A., Knotty Ash Parsonage. 

Tht idlowing donations were laid upon the table : — 

I^rom the Cambrian ArchaBological Association. Archasologia Cambrensis, Nos. 7 
and 8, new series, for July and October, 1856. 

from the United Societies of Northampton, York and Lincoln. Reports and Papers 
for 1850-1855. 

* Transactions, p. 165. 
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From the Autlior. A memoir on the Roman Garrison at Manconium, ai 
bable influence on the popolation and language of South Lanoashire, 
Black, M.D., F.G.S. 

From the Author. A broadside letter on Roman Sepulchral Remains 
Ireland, by James Carruthers, BelfiEist 

From John Mather, Esq. Vols. xiiL and xiy. of Notes and Queries, ali 
Index for volumes i.-xiL 

A pamphlet on Hyde and its neighbourhood. 

T^e Acts of Parliament and declaration of trust, relating to 
Water Works, 1799, 1810, 1813-13. 

Report on Laws relating to the Salt Duties, 1818. 

A Bill for making a Turnpike road from Runcorn to Northwich, 1 

From Joseph Mayer, Esq. The Catalogue of Works of Decorative Ar 
from me Museum at Marlborough House for exhibition in Provincit 
of Art 

From Joseph Guyton, Esq. Report on the improyement of the Rivers M 
Irwell between liyerpool and Manchester, 1840. 

From Samuel Davis, Esq. A Bill of Lading dated 1760. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Captain Middleton. Two curious illustrated volumes relating to th 
the Reformation. 

By Joseph Guyton, Esq. A coin found at Ribchester, a Roman Denarius 

By W. Henderson, Esq. The following ancient newspapers and other dc 
Ohservalor, 8 Nos., 1682 ; The Tatler, 2 Nos., 1710 ; Spectator, 3 N< 
Old England, 1748 ; Morning Intelligencer, 1782, 1783 ; Morning 
1790. 

A Letter from Mr. Burnett, apparently Steward to the Earl of D( 
lately deceased, of April 30, 1703. 

An Account handed in by Nicholas Fazakerley to the First Lord I\ 
for the Easter and Trinity Terms of 1642 ; showing receipts for £86 
and disbursements of the same except ^1 18s. 9d. The whole is 
by Lord Molynenx. Among the items are several that refer to Livt 
leases, the petition of its people, and the patent of Charles 1. to the ( 
London. 

Nuttef s views of Carlisle in the ancient time. 

By Dr. Eendrick, of Warrington. A document entitled ** Examination 
Lancaster the 20th December, 1645, before the Committee for sequ 
there." 

By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. A large number of objects from his Museus 
trate the paper for the evening. 

The honorary Secretary read the draft of the Address to be presented to M 
at the laying of the foundation-stone of the Free Public Library and Museum. 

The Chairman announced the death, at Dublin, of Mr. J. Mitchell Kemble 
brated Saxon scholar. He dwelt on the regret which this had occasioned in a 
circles. 

It was resolved — " That the sentiments of the Society be conveyed to the 
gentleman's daughter." 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On thb Faussbtt Collection,* By John Bobson, M.D., Warrington. 



* Transactions, p. 85. 
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23rrf Jpril, 1857. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 

JoBiPB Matbb, Esq., F.S.A., in tbe Chair. 

[This meeting resembled the ordinary meetings of the Society in all except tbe 
pwsBiiae of Isdies, and a larger number of visitors than usual. It was like that held on 
(he 19th of March, 1856, and referred to in the Annual Report.] 

Ihs miiiates of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following were duly elected members of the Society. 

The Eail of Burlington, D.C.L., F.B.S., Lord Lieutenant of tbe County, Holker, 
Kendal, and 10, Belgrave Square, London. 

Lord Cayendish, M.P., Holker, Kendal, and 10, Belgraye Square, London. 

The following donations were laid upon the table. 

From the Society. The Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society's 
Proceedings, Vols. I. to YI. 1849 to 1855. 

From the Society. The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, No. 49, Feb. 
1857. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society of London, 
No. vii, Feb. 1857.. 

From the Society. Memoires de la Societe des Antiquaires de TOuest. Vol. XXII. 
1855. 

F^om the Society. Bulletin de la Society Arch^ologique de I'Orleanais. No. 24, 
1856. 

From Bey. T. W. Banner. A political token commemorating the meeting of the allied 
powers in Paris, 1814, and the banishment of Napoleon Bonaparte to Elba. 

By Exchange. (Mr. W. J. Herdman.) Ancient Liyerpool, parts I. and II. 

By Exchange. (Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith.) Beliquiae Antiquae Eboraeences, or 
remains of Antiquity relating to the county of York, with illustrations by 
W. Bowman, Leeds, 1851. Six parts, 4to. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 

By C. B. Worsnop, Esq. Twenty-five Photographs, by Thurston Thompson, of 
crystal cups firom the Museum of tbe Louvre. 

By Joseph Mayer, Esq. A great variety of Antiquities found at Hoylake. 

Coins of the British period, and of the time of William III. 

A vase made of clay, which had been taken from the foundations of the new 
Free Public Library. The workmen while excavating found an old slip-vat, 
the clay in which might possibly have been prepared as early as 1680. The 
body being of a coarse character, articles made of this clay were usually covered 
with a white glaze. 
By Joseph Clarke, Esq., F.S.A. A glass bowl, discovered in draining a field in 
Essex, and exhibiting what is termed ** pillar moulding," It shows that the 
Bomans had made great advance in this manufiEu^ture. A patent for producing 
the same kind of moulding has been obtained at a comparatively recent date. 

A glass vase also of Roman workmanship, remarkably thin and light, and 
evidently modelled from a pine cone ; with tMs vase were found three Roman 
coins, two of Vespasian, and one of Trajan. 

A small bronze figure of a youth. 

A gold ring, with figure of Hercules in intaglio. 

By Mr. James Boardman. (It being the anniversary of Shakspeare's birthday, as 
well as that of his death.) A cast of the mask of Shakspeare from the 
Stratford monument, coloured to imitate life, as is stated to have been the case 
with the original. 

T 
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A medallion of Sbakspeare in Wedgewood ware. 

A copy of the folio edition of Shakspeare's works, printed in 1620. 

The Chairman announced the death of Mr. John Mather, a member of the C 
of the Society, and of Robert Bickersteth, Esq. 

Besolved that their loss be recorded in the Proceedings of the Society, with s 
expression of regret. 

The following papers were then read. 

1. Bbmabks on Ahtiqub Ivobt Gabtihos, by Francis Pulszky, F.H.A.* 

2. On thb Enolibb Lanouaob, hy Thos, Wright, Esq,, M.J.f 



7th May, 1857.^ABGH^OLOGICAL SECTION. 
Bbt. Db. Thom , in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were doly elected members of the Society: — 

W. Homer, Esq., South Castle Street. 

Hey, S. S. Frackelton, B.A., Bailieborough, Ireland. 

The following donations were laid on the table : — 

From the Society. Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archso 
Society, Vol. I. part i. 

From the Archaeological Institute. The Archaeological Journal, Nos. 51, 53 
and Dec. 1856. 

From the Society. Proceeding^ and Papers of the Kilkenny and S.E. of 1 
Archfieological Society. Vol. II. New Series. No. vi. Nov. 1856. I 
Jan. 1857. 

From the Editor. The Archseological Mine, Part 37, 1857. 

From the Author. The Episcopal and Capitular seals of the Irish Cat 
Churches, illustrated by B. Caulfield, B.A., parts 3 and 4. 

From Lord Londesborough. Miscellanea Graphica, Nos. xi. and xii. 

From W. Peers, Esq. The Royal Tribes of Wales, by Philip Yorke, Esq. 

From Bichard Watt, Esq., Speke Hall. The- bowl of a tobacco pipe of th 
century, found in the ceiling at Speke Hall, during the recent alteration: 

From B. Lupton, Esq. A volume of Pamphlets relating to Liverpool a 
affairs. 

From George Charles, Esq. A rubbing from the tomb of Walter Balcan( 
D.D., an eminent divine of the 17th century, who died on Christmas-day 

The following objects of interest were exhibited: — 

By Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., of Saffron Walden, Essex. A collection of bells, fo 
attached to the gear of horses, some of them of Roman make. A coUec 
keys, of various forms and ornament, chiefly mediaeval, found in the coi 

Essex. 

By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. A great number of glass beads of various colours, 
and sizes, sliowing the knowledge the Romans had of the art of glass m 
and of the various ingredients requisite to give colour to the beads. 

♦ Transactions, p. 247. + Transactions, p. 14.3. 
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By George Orazebrook, F.S.A. The first edidoD of Camden's Britannia, published 
by Radulph Newberry, London, 1586. 

By Bey. Dr. Hume. A copy of a Latin inscription made by Captain Mozon, at 
Malacca. Beneath the floor of a rained Church lies buried, Peter, second 
Bishop of Japan, who died in February, 1597. 

The Honorary Secretary announced that the Annual Excursion of the Society would 
be to the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. 

The following paper was then read: — 

Thb Peoplb of thb Enolish LiKB CouNTBT : * THEIB Obioin, Hxbtobt, ahd 
Chabactbb, by A, Craig Oibson, Esq, 

Also a portion of the following paper : — 

Thb Hotlaxb Antiquitibs, by Bev, A, Hume, D,C,L. f 



lUh May, 1857.— LITERABY SECTION. 
J. T. Dansoit, Esq., V.P., In the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

'^Ixe following donations were laid upon the table : — 

Prom the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries ( Copenhagen. j Antiquariat 
Tidscrift, &c., <S:c., 3 vols. 1846-48, 1840-51, 1852-54. 

Memoires des Antiquaires du Nord, 3 vols. 1840-44, 1845-49. 
Antiquitates Americanee, 4to. in three languages. 

From the Author. History of the Parochial Church of Burnley, by T. T. Wilkin- 
son, F.R.A.S., 1856. 

From the Author. Preston^ in the Olden Time, by W. Dobson, 1857, two copies. 

From the Author. Table Talk in the Olden Time, by James Boardman, 1856. 

From the Author. Poems Sacred and Miscellaneous, by Henry Grazebrook, Liver- 
pool, 1862. 

Sir Geoffrey and other Poems, by Henry Grazebrook, 1857. 

From the Translator. Literary Fables firom the Spanish of Yriarte, by Robert 
Rockliff, Liverpool, 1854. 

From Edward Heath, Esq. Several Financial Reform Tracts. 

From the Committee of the Liverpool Library. Catalogue of the Liverpool 
Library, complete to 1857. 

From Dr. Macintyre. The Laws and Regulations of the Liverpool Lyceum Insti- 
tution, as printed in the years 1807, 1849, and 1856 ; also a medal used for 
many years by members of the Society, as a token of membership. 

From Mr. Angus. A photograph of the small bronze figure of a youth, exhibited 
by Joseph Clarke, Esq., at the last meeting of this Society. 

The following objects of interest' were exhibited : — 
By Mr. A. Craig Gibson. An antique carving in wood, probably the lid of a chest 

* Transactions, p. 181. 

-.^This paper will appear in an extended form, with illustrations, in the next volume of 
^'^nsactions. 
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or trunk, representing, in the centre, the crucifixion, and ronnd tfia boidv, fc 
twenty-four compartments, scenes from the life of Christ 

By Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. A magnificent specimen of gold " liiif money," fiym 
in Ireland. If money, it is the heaviest coin yet found, being 18 os. 10 dwti 
in weight, and worth £11 12s. of our present currency. 

An indenture deed of the time of King Charles, having tibe name « 
" honest " Isaac Walton, attached as a witness. 

A terrier, or account of all the lands, houses, and other property belonging 
to Christ Church College, Cambridge, and a MS. or Yellam written aboak Ak 
end of the Idth century. 

By Mr. D. Buxton. Two coins found at Palermo, supposed to be Saneenio. 

By Mr. Blackmore. A medal of Dr. Priestley, date 1783, having \dm bnet on ew 
side, and a pneumatic trough and various pieces of chemical s^panine on Ihi 
reverse. 

Mr. Mayer exhibited a set of illustrations of gold and silver ring money> personi! 
ornaments, and "pre-Christian" torques, all of which are in the possession of Sir Thomif 
Tobin, F.S.A., of Ballincollig Castle. These comprised the follo¥dng :— 

(1) Bnmze, A finely patinated Brooch, from Ballitore, County Kildaze. 
(2^ Silver, A Bracelet, or ring-money, from the north of Ireland. 
(•')) Oold. A Bracelet, or " ring-money," from Ahinagh, County Cork. 

A '' halse-riug" or collar, supposed also to have been used aaring-moniBj, 
It is beautifully ornamented in frY)nt. 

Five specimens of ring-money ; two of which were probaUy naed M 
bracelets, and the others as ear-iings. 
Two " fibuls" with broad cusps at the extremities. 
Flat collar, from Bailieborough, County Cavan : engraved ronnd bo£ 
inner and outer margins with simple patterns, parallel, checked, Uks 
indented. 

Large and beautiful gold torque from Mangerton, County Kerry. It j 
engraved on the outer and inner margins at the centre, and across the whol 
surface at the horns. The latter patterns are tastefully grouped, consistiziif 
of radiating bands composed of baudlets shaded alternately, and wid 
serrated edges. The former embrace indentations, checks, parallel wavMp 
&c., in great variety. 

[See the four plates subjtAned,'] 

The following papers were then read. 

An Histobioal Sketch of the Liverpool Libbabt,* hy P, Madnttfre, Esq., MJL 

The Gbowth or the Population of Lancabhibb dubing thb Fittt Txabi, 1801 
TO 1861, + by J, T. Danson, V.P., and T. A, Welton^ Esqrs. 



2lst May, 1857.— SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
T. Sansom, Esq., A.L.S., in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gontlomen were duly elected members of the Society :■ 

Edward Bohii, Esq,, Hovcime Buildings. 
John Clieetliam, Esq., M.P., Eastwood, Staleybridge. 
F. A. Clint, Esq., 14, Dale Street, and 2, Beech Terrace. 
Hon. Sir Cresswell Cresswell, 21, Prince's Gate, London. 

* Transactions, p. 23.'5. f Transactions, p. 195. 
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Charlton R. Hall, Esq., 40, Everton Terrace. 

Francis Haywood, Esq., 7, Exchange Buildings, and Edge Lane Hall. 

Lewis Homblower, Esq., Clarendon fiuildings, Soath John Street. 

Hamilton Hume, Esq., Cooraa, Tass, New Soath Wales. 

James R. Jeffery, Esq., 43, Church Street, and 11, Lodge Lane. 

Joseph Kitchen, Esq., Exchange Court, Exchange Street East. 

Charles Mozley, Esq., 125, Mount Pleasant. 

David Hudson M^Nicoll, M.D., Southport. 

A. C. Stewart, Esq., Union Buildings, 16, North John Street. 

John Angus Ward, Esq., Hooton Lodge, and Water Street. 

Samuel Hill, Esq., was re-enrolled a member on paying his subscription from the 
me of his temporary withdrawal from the Society. 

The following donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. VIII. No. 25. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, No. Tiii. 
March, 1857. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XXVII. 1856. 

From the Society. The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XII. 
part 4, 1856. 

From the Society. Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin, Vol. XII. part 8, 
1856. 

From the Society. Transactions of the Dublin University Philosophical Society, 
Vol. VI. 1854. 

From the Society. Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol. IX. 
part 4. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and Aroheological 
Society, Vol. II. part 2. 

From the Society. Report of the Liverpool Royal Institution, 1857. 

From the Town Council of Liverpool. Report on the Police Establishment and 
the state of crime in Liverpool, with tabular returns for the first nine mouths 
of 1856-1857. 

From T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. The Ladies' and Gentlemen's Diary, or Poetical 
and Mathematical Almanack for 1857. 

On the origin and investigation of Porisms, by Mr. John Playfcdr, Edinburgh. 

From Mr. Keith. Six Photographs commemorative of laying the foundation-stone 
of the New Free Public Library. 

By Exchange. (Mr. Herdman.) Ancient Liverpool, part III. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. A gold ring, found in digging about the roots of a plum 
tree at Hoylake. It is of the time of Elizabeth, and set with a diamond of 
the pyramidal form, common at that period. Inside the ring the following 
letters are engraved, S. T. D. M, 

By Edward Benn, Esq. Four daggers made of bronze, one of steel, and a stone 
implement supposed to have been used for making nets ; also a karrane or shoe, 
made of a plain piece of leather sewn up the front and back so as to fit the foot. 

By George Grazebrook, F.S.A. Two illuminated missals, one of the early fifteenih 
and the other of the end of the same century. 
Several bronze and silver medisval seals. 

By Miss Head, Bootle. Howell's History of the Bible, printed at Manchester in 
1738, and containing several plates. 
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By Mr. Henderson. A Spanish Bible, printed in 1569. A presentation copy from 
the translator, Cassiodorus Reimos, 1588. 

By Mr. James Reay. Preston in the Olden Time, by W. Dobson, 1867. 

By Mr. James Boardman. Mementos of Boscoe. 1. View of Old Bowling Gxeen 
House. 2. New Bowling Green House. 3. Allerton Hall. 

By Mr. Keith. A miniature photographic copy on glass of six 4to. pages of writiDgi 
being a paper read before the Photograpldc Society. 

The papers for the evening were : — 

1. A Visit to the Tomb of Theodoro Paleoloous,* hy J, T, 2\>w9on, JEsq, 

2. The Chabactebs of Macbeth Aim Richabd the Thibd, acoobdino to Shid- 
PEARE, coMPABED,f by Jamcs Stonehotue, Esq. 

3. On the Pebfect r-PABTiTiONS of r^ — r+1,} by Bev. T, P. Kirkman, A.M^^FMJS, 

4. Addbess at the Close of the Thibd Triennial Pebiod of the Sooibtx'b ? 
Existence, by Rev. A. Hume, D.OJL. ] 

GoNCLUDiNO Addbess. By the Bev, A, Hume, D,O.L,, Honorary Secretary. 

In complying with the request of the Council, to address to you a few remvrks it 
the close of another Session, my task is on the whole an easy and agreeable m^ I 
might quote the proceedings, not yet closed, of this very evening; probably withooftt 
parallel at any time in the two counties. On this last evening of the Session, we ehil 
fourteen new members, one of whom has read our Transactions with interest at tbi 
Antipodes ; and we restore another to the roll who will thus obtain the volumes 6r 
Sessions VIII and IX. New donations come in to the last moment, and numeiow 
objects are forwarded to us for exhibition. We have four papers also j— one on 
Archaeology, one on Literature, one on Science, and one of a miscellaneoos ohartotn* 
Of the writers, two are members of the Society and two are not. 

There have been eighteen Sectional meetings, two Miscellaneous, and the Annual 
General meeting, — in all twenty-one. At these twenty-nine papers have been read;— 
eight on Archaeology, nine on Literature, nine on Science, and three of a miscellaneooB 
character. The authors have been twenty -four in number ; of whom it is interesting 
to see that so many as one-third are unconnected with the Society ; while of the 
remaining two-thirds, fourteen are ordinary and two honorary members. The papers 
have been in general of a higher character than usual; so that the Council will feel 
some difficulty in doing justice to all, and yet restricting their volume within con- 
venient limits. 

The donations received daring the Session have made some interesting and valuable 
additions to both portions of our collection. The most interesting of the miseella- 
neous objects by which our Museam has been enriched, is the large and beantiM 
guidon presented by Mr. French of Bolton. The gift was suggested on the occasion 
of our Excursion to Preston last summer ; and on all future occasions of that kind, it 
will be a becoming and characteristic object. Our Library has been increased by 
about one hundred volumes of donations, so many as seventy being from other learned 
Societies with which we maintain friendly relations. The continuous portions of such 
publications, and the separate pamphlets received, would be equivalent to about twenty 
volumes more. 

In connexion with this subject it may be noticed that the Catalogue of our collection, 
extending over thirty-six pages, has been printed and issued ; and that a large number 
of volumes has been bound and put in perfect order. The whole collection is at 
preseut accessible to the members. Hitherto, the collection has not been a very im- 
portant feature of the Society, but the intention is that it shall be so. With a due 
amount of attention and care, its value may increase very rapidly. 

* Traufiaotions, p. 213. + Transactions, p. 2^7. t Transactions, p. 127. 
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The number of members added to tbo roll daring the Session, including this even- 
ing, is a satisfactory evidence of the firm position which the Society has already 
aUained. At the oommeucement of the Session, I ventured to anticipate an increase 
of forty to supply the usual vacancies and to add to the standing number; and my 
expectations have been much more than realised, as we have enrolled sixty-three. These 
inelnde the Lord-Lieutenant of the County, a Bishop, a Judge, several members 
of Parliament, and others of distinction for their social position, public usefulness, or 
high attainments. Viewed locally, twenty -nine are resident, and thirty-five non-resident 
80 many as fifty-nine were elected iu the usual way ; three were enrolled without 
dection or entrance fee, as they had been Vice-Presidents by right of office ; and two 
who had resigned were restored again, each paying his subscription from the point at 
which he hi^d left off. 

To place this number in its proper light, it ought to be stated that learned Societies 
have at several times existed in Liverpool whose entire members have not reached 
sixty-fear. Yet they did not profess to be private clubs ; but claimed attention as 
institutions with public characters and objects. The oldest Society in the town had 
only fifty-six members during its first session ; it was occupied nearly eighteen years 
in enrolling sixty-four new members ; and it was about twenty sessions old before its 
entire list comprised that number. 

Daring the past Session, the Society gave expression to its views in reference to the 
mnniflcent offer of an individual to present a Library and Museum to the town ; and 
the President and members had the gratification to see that the mode in which 
they expressed their sentiments was adopted by several other public bodies. Per- 
liaps I may be allowed to say in connexion with this subject, that I had the honour 
to advoeate the establishment of a public Library in Liverpool on the 1st of February, 
184B ; — more than two years before Mr. William Ewarf s first Bill on the subject had 
passed, and two years and a quarter before the first motion on the subject had been 
made in the Town Council. 

The results of a single Session, however, though gratifying as in the present instanee, 
xnast be expected to be generally uniform, and tiierefore seldom presenting points of 
peculiar interest A provincial Society, cultivating the whole field of intellectual 
inquiry, eannot be expected to give an annual statement of the position of knowledge 
in its several departments ; especially as there are Metropolitan Societies which do that 
work specially and in detail. And on the other hand, a mere analysis of the papers 
read would be comparatively useless ; for any intelligent reader can see it for himself) 
at a glance, in the Table of Contents. At the present moment, however, we have 
reached the close of another triennial period ; and it is in recollection of the more 
formal statements delivered on two previous occasions, that these remarks have been 
requested by the Council. 

During three Sessions we have existed in our enlarged condition; during that time 
only have we practically cultivated science ; or worked in sections ; or made a distinc- 
tion between resident and non-resident members; or met within these walls; or 
published an enlarged volume ; or made its annual issue indispensable ; or cultivated 
extended relations with other Societies. At the close of the sixth Session, there were 
840 members connected with the Society, at the close of the ninth there are about 470. 
At that time, the idea of a large Society working in sections was considered practicable, 
provided two or more of the existing ones united to form its nucleus ; the plan is in 
successful operation at this moment, from our own materials exclusively. We ventured 
then to hope that a Society with 500 members might eventually be called into exist- 
ence ; we now know, that whenever we consider the effort worth being made, we can 
raise onr own Society to 500 in a single Session. 

From the first hour, our Society included Scientific subjects, but only so far as they 
applied to the district. Indeed it only included Literature and Archaeology to the same 
limited extent ; but as the laws of nature and their application in the arts, have generally 
very little of a local application, in practice we declined papers on Science in favour of 
those Societies which gave it more prominence. This led to several erroneous inferences, 
e.g. that the Society was for six years merely Archaeological, (in theory as well as in 
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practice), that we had no Scienti&o members, and that oar attempts in that section 
would be unsuooessful. The following analysis, therefore, is not withoat interest to 
the members. Daring the three Sessions, we have had twenty-six papers in the Section 
of Science ; and of Uiese, six have been on Zoology, two on Botany, one on Physical 
Geography, four on Practical Mechanics, one on Geology, three on Mathematics, foar 
on Meteorology in theory and practice, two on Optics, two on the higher department 
of £thnology, and one on the application of Chemistry to the Arts. The papers on 
Archeology and Literature have also been very varied, bat they need not be examined 
so minntely. 

It is proper to state, however, that oar position is not one of oar own seeking ; but 
that the resnlt was brought about by causes external to us. To these it is now on* 
necessary to allude. We believed, naturally enough, that in a town where a Learned 
Society, — using the term in a high sense, — ^had scarcely existed, a union of existing 
elements was indispensable to success ; but the result has shown that this was i 
mistake. In the triennial addresses delivered in 1801 and 18d4, the propriety of this 
course was suggested ; but the question has now been set at rest, in a manner most 
satisfactory to us. Farther, it can never be re-opened on the same grounds ; — ^for tbe 
end has been gained already, and the proposed means are therefore obsolete. 

In short, our duties are now clearly defined ; we have an ample supply of competent 
labourers ; our detailed operations have in almost everything assumed a permanent 
form, to constitute ftiture precedents ; and our means are . amply sufficient to seeoie 
the ends. A Society in tlds condition, and able in an ordinary Session to enrol 03 
desirable members, has little to fear if it be only true to its great principles and deelaied 
objects. 
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APPENDIX. 



27th November, 1856. EXTRA MEETING. 

f 

COMTEB8AZIONB AT THB EOTTTIAN MuSEUM, COLQUITT STREET. 

By the invitation of the proprietor, Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.SA., an extra meeting was 
lield here, when a large number of members and th^ir Mends attended. 

The Company were received in the room devoted to Anglo-Saxon and Medieval 
Antiquities ; they then partook of coffee and other refreshments, and were afterwards 
conducted to the Mummy Boom. 

Here Mr. Mayer gave a brief account of embalming, and pointed out the chief objects 
in the collection. In respect to the Egyptian remains he observed, that a singular and 
interesting feature of their antiquities was to be found in the similarity of the emblems 
and devices by which the mummy cases were ornamented. These similarities are 
to be observed historically imtil the Egyptians ceased to be a nation. After the Greeks 
occupied the country tiieir forms of monumental decoration were mixed with the Egyp- 
tian ; but to all scholars it was obvious how small and how slow were the adaptations of 
Greek forms. The Greek innovations were traceable in a changed method of embalming, 
but still the strongly-marked peculiarities of Egyptian art and feeling maintained their 
supremacy. Another remarkable feature connected with Egyptian Archoeology, is the 
absence of early pottery. It is true that specimens of pottery are sometimes found, but 
none showing a rude state of the potter's art. The commoner vessels in use in Egypt 
were made of alabaster ; those of pottery which have reached us are of a very advanced 
character. The evidences of their skill in working alabaster, are numerous, and interesting. 

Mr. Mayer then conducted his guests to the room containing Egyptian, Greek, and 
fltmscan personal ornaments and jewellery. This collection is particularly rich, and by 
reference to particular specimens, the various stages of progress in the glyptic art 
Were illustrated. 

After the rooms containing the Saxon collection, (known as the Faussett collection,) 
bad been visited, and its contents explained, the company were taken through the valu- 
able and extensive collection of Etruscan and Boman pottery, and thence into the 
Amoury, and to the room devoted to the exhibition of modem porcelain. In this last 
there is a large collection of Raphael ware, with specimens of all the manufactories of 
porcelain in Europe, from the discovery of tiie art to the present time, and of what to an 
English eye is even more pleasing, the triumphs of Wedgwood in the ceramic art. Here 
are specimens of all the stages by which that eminent manu&cturer arrived at perfection, 
from the inimitable jasper panels, enriched with classic cameos, to the matchless copy of 
the Portland vase. Mr. Mayer, in describing this celebrated model, corrected the common 
impression that Flaxman had been employed upon it, and stated that he had documents in 
his possession in proof that the artist was named Hackwood. Before leaving this 
department, he contrasted the different circumstances imder which the Sevres porcelain 
and that of Staffordshire were produced. The one is well made, and ornamented in a 
manner to meet the eye of the most fastidious, and yet at a comparatively small cost ; the 
other from its great expense is only to be purchased by princes. In connexion with 
this subject, he remarked that Liverpool held an early and honourable position. In fact, 
here the art of Pottery first developed itself, and was carried to a very liigh state of 
perfection. Here porcelain was first made in England, and the art of ornamenting it by 
the aid of copper-plate printing first known ; and here tlie best and earliest encaustic tiles 
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were made. Up to the period when Minton did so much to advance this branch of the 
art, nothing had been acliieved eqoal to the Liverpool manu&cture. At Herculanetim 
also, in this immediate neighbourhood, excellent pottery had been manu£Eu:tared. 

The entire company having descended to the reception room, Mr. Mayer expressed 
before their departure, the great pleasure which he experienced in having the memb^sol 
the Society present with him, as his guests and fellow-students of antiquity. 

Dr. Robson complimented Mr. Mayer on his liberality, and the taste he had displayed; 
and concluded by proposing the thanks of the gentlemen present. 

Dr. Hume, especially on behalf of the Historic Society, seconded the motion which 
was at once adopted unanimously ; — and the meeting separated. 



diA De<!em6«r, 1856.— SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

J. TowNB Danbon, F.S.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
(Held half an hour bel^ore the usual Ordinary Meeting.) 

The Chairman stated the object of the Meeting, and read the notice convening it 

Mr. Mayer proposed that a Diploma of Life Membership be presented to David Thom, 
D.D., Ph.D., in acknowledgment of his long connexion with the Society as a Vice* 
President, and an active member of the Council since its commencement. 

Dr. Hume seconded the proposition, and mentioned some particulars of Dr. ThomV 
interest in the Society. 

After some remarks from Mr. Peter R. M'Quie, Dr. Macintyre, and the Chairman, the 
Resolution was put and adopted unanimously. 



Ibth Apnl, 1S57. SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A Special General Meeting of the Society was called for the purpose of presenting an 
address to William Brown, Esq., M.P., at the usual place of meeting, in St. George's 
Hall, on the morning appointed for laying the foundation-stone of the Free Public 
Library and Museum. 

It was afterwards arranged to present the address at the Town Hall; where the 
Society attended in its official capacity. This arrangement was adopted for the public 
convenience ; as other public bodies were desirous to present Addresses at the same 
time. An elevated dais was occupied by Samuel Holme, Esq., deputy Mayor, and William 
Brown, Esq., M.P. The various Deputations were introduced by James A. Picton, Esq., 
F.S.A., Chairman of the Library and Museum Committee ; — the Historic Society being* 
first in order. 

The President, Major-General the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, K.C.H., D.C.L., commenced 
the proceedings with some remarks in reference to the occasion of the meeting and th^ 
general business of the day, and then called on the hon. Secretary, Dr. Hume, to read 
the following : — 

Address 

" To William Brown, Esq., M.P. 
Sir, 

Yon this day lay tlie foundation stone of a building, to ho devoted to a Free 
Pul»lic Liltrary and Musouni ; and yon liave also, with a spirit wortliy of so good ft 
cause, sicnilicd vour iiilcniion to croct it cxclusivelv at your own cost. 
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We might, on general grounds, congratulate the public and ourselves as the recipients 
of such a noble gift ; and any body of men might, with much propriety, tender to you 
their grateful acknowledgments. But the Members of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire feel that they have a peculiar right to do so. It is their pleasing duty to 
record fiicts of interest respecting this part of the coimtry, and to cultivate an extended 
intellectual spirit ; their meetings are held within the walls of St. George's Hall ; the 
Society has itself collected a Library and Museum for the use of its own members ; 
and a place of deposit has been promised for this collection as soon as sufficient space 
can be spared in the public Museum of the town. 

It affords the highest gratification to every person in this great community, to see 
one of its members spontaneously producing from his abundance such a valuable and 
suitable offering for die benefit of the public at large. It is particularly gratifying to 
this Society, that one who has been enrolled among its members from the first, and who 
occupies a prominent official place within the area of its operations, should afford such 
Biatrial aid to the intellectual objects which it labours to promote. Nor can it be less 
satisfieictory to yourself, to vdtness the high appreciation of your generous conduct, as 
evidenced by the enthusiastic and grateftil recognition of aU sections and grades of 
society. 

We regard the principal ceremony of this day, as initiatory in more senses than one. 
We trust that it wiU. induce many others of our " Merchant Princes " to emulate so good 
on example ; and we rejoice to see fiEu;ilities for completing the education of our ordinary 
schools, as well as for carrying general intelligence to lower grades of the community. 
We foresee, in the new erection*, the appropriate home of some of our Societies and 
Institutions, for Literature, Science, and the Arts ; and we look forward witii hope to its 
affording valuable aid towards a higher class of Education than any that Liverpool yet 
posseses. 

May you be spared to witness length of years and years of happiness, and to see 
amid the praise and honour of young and old, the valued fruits of the beautifrd tree 
which you this day plant among us." 

Reply 

" To THE MeMBEBS of THE HiSTOBIC SOCIETY OF LaNCABHIBB AND GhESHIBB. 

Gentlemen, 

So totally unexpected are the honours which my fellow-townsmen 
are conferring on me, — for my desire in some slight degree to aid and promote their 
onward progress in acquiring knowledge of the usefdl arts of life, — that it exceedingly 
embarasses me to find suitable language to express my feelings ; particularly to tiie 
Historic Society, of which I have been, I fear, an unworthy member. 

My only apology is, that I have not time at my command, or that knowledge which 
would enable me to make myself useful in fishing the inexhaustible preserves of 
antiquarian lore which is so extremely useful in verifying and correcting many important 
parts of History. Therefore, all I can do is to try to mend, and extend the net in some 
slight degree ; that you may have a greater power of witiidiuwing more and more from 
those preserves, the treasures which they yet contain. In this duty I consider that we 
are all called upon to assist. 

No one can appreciate more than I do your useful labours, — ^in all your three chosen 
lines of inquiry, Archseology, Literature, and Science, — and I can assure you that I am 
much gratified at your desiring to present me such an address, couched as it is in 
language most flattering. 

To be considered the associate of such a Society gives me position and rank amongst 
my fellow-men, and this is a great stimulus to make myself worthy of such a position. 

Gentiemen, permit me, in conclusion, to thank you sincerely for the honour you 
have conferred upon me." 

[Both the Address and Reply were beautifully emblazoned on vellum, and mounted in 
handsome frames. The latter is preserved in the Society's Library.] 
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27th June, 1857. SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

ExouBBiov TO Makohbstib. 

On Friday the 27th of Jane, the Annual Excursion of the Memben and their friendf 
took place, to the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. The partj, which con- 
sisted of about 200 gentlemen and 100 ladies, left Liverpool at half-past nine a.m., and 
proceeded by Birkenhead Chester and Warrington. 

At the entrance to the Exhibition, they were met by several other members, resident 
in Manchester and the neighbourhood ; and for about two hours the party separated 
into numerous private groups for the more convenient examination of different portions 
of the Exhibition. After one o'clock, a large number were conducted through the 
Gallery of Paintings by Ancient Masters, and the principal charaeteristies were pointed 
out by George Scharf, Jun., Esq. Conversational explanations were also given to simfltr 
parties, in lite Gallery of Modem Portraits, by James Crossley, Esq., F.S.A., and in the 
department of Antiquities, by Mr. Chaffers, Mr. Mayer, and Dr. Bell. 

At half-past three, about 250 sat down to dinner, in an apartment which had been 
specially screened off for the purpose. The Chair was taken by the Bev. A. Home, 
D.C.L., Honorary Secretary. The principal table was also occupied by the Lord Bishop 
of Manchester, William Fairbaim, Esq., F.R.S., Rev. Thomas Corser, MA., Colond 
Hamilton, George Scharf, Jun., Esq., Professor Crace Calvert, Joseph Mayer, Esq., 
F.S.A., Mr. Chaffers, &c. Several sentiments, having special reference to the intel- 
lectual progress of Lancashire and Cheshire, were proposed and suitably acknowledged. 
The company broke up soon alter five o'clock, and left the Exhibition by the returning 
train at seven. 



25<A July, 1857. SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Visit of the Aboh^olooical Institute. 

[The Archaeological Institnte of Great Britain and Ireland held its Annual Meeting this 
year at Chester, from Tuesday the 21st till Wednesday the 29th July. On the invitation of 
the Council of the Historic Society, the Members and Associates resolved to visit Liverpool 
on Saturday the 26th. 

The party from Chester, including Lord Talbot de Malahide, and comprising about seventy 
ladies and gentlemen, arrived at the Landing-stage a few minutes before eleven. Here they 
were joined by the Council of the Historic Society, who were to direct them in the arrange- 
ments of the day ; and conducted on board the Satellite steamer, wliich had been placed at 
their disposal by the agents of the Cunard Company. The whole party then enjoyed a 
pleasant sail up the river, during which time the juvenile band of the Orphan Boys' Asylum 
played several airs. 

Arriving at the Garston Docks, carriages were waiting to convey the ladies and gentlemen 
to Speke Hall, which they had been invited to visit by the proprietor, Richard Watt, Esq. 
After about an hour spent in examining its architectural peculiarities and antique furniture, 
they were summoned to a spacious marquee erected on the lawn, where an elegant dejeuner 
was provided. After returning to Garston by the same carriages, and re-embarking, the 
Satellite proceeded to visit tlie United States' Frigate Niagara ; and by the permission of 
Captain Hudson and the officers, tlie Atlantic Telegraph Cable and the arrangements con- 
nected with it were examined. 

On arriving in Liverpool, some of the party visited St. George's Hall, under the guidance 
of John Woodruff, Esq. ; others Mr. Mayer's Museum, through which they were conducted 
by the proprietor; and the remainder the SaOors' Home, wliich was described by J. T. 
Towson, Esq. A reception-room had been provided at the Adelphi Hotel, wliich was regarded 
as the point of reunion ; and here a collation was in readiness at half-past five.] 

At eight o'clock, a Special General Meeting of the Society, in the form of a Conver- 
sazione, was held in tlie apartments of the Town Hall. These, iucluding lights, had 
been placed at the disposal of the Society by the Worshipful the Mayor, V.P., ex officio; 
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and the sabseqaent arrtngements were made by the Society. The company in attend- 
ance amounted to about 1,000. 

The lobbies were decorated with rare green-bouse plants ft'om the Botanic Garden, 
and from the orchestra in the large ball-room the banner of the Society was suspended. 
In other parts of the building, various objects of interest were exhibited. These in- 
cluded models of the proposed approaches to St Oeorge*s Hall, model of the Ripley 
Institution, Lancaster, various architectural drawings and models, curious specimens 
of naval architecture, a series of Shaksperian characters designed for stained glass, 
specimens of stamed glass, rare illustrated books, illuminated manuscripts, micros- 
qppes, stereoscopes, philosophical apparatus, and photographs. 

About half-past nine the refreshment-room was thrown open ; and J. T. Danson, 
Saq., y.P., expressed on behalf of the Historic Society the official welcome which they 
gave in open meeting, to their guests and fellow-labourers. He' concluded by proposing 
*' The Health of Lord Talbot de Malahide, and success to the Archseological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland." His Lordship after suitable acknowledgments, proposed 
** Prosperity to the Town of Liverpool,** and subsequently '* the Historic Society of 
litncashiie and Cheshire." 

Shortly before the visitors from Chester retired, Mr. Mayer, the Honorary Curator, 
preeented to Lord Talbot, on behalf of the Society, a beautiful maser bowl. It was 
made from part of the timber of Prince Buperf s cottage ; was inlaid with silver ; and 
snzmennted by a suitable inscription. The latter, after expressing his thanks, called 
for wine, and drank firom it for the first time to the sentiment, ** The Lancashire 
'Witehes." 

At eleven o'clock, the military band in attendance played the National Anthem, with 
which the meeting terminated. 
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nnp, 823 ; maxima and minim^^ ol^ 880 
Battle of Bnmanbnrh, 21, 275 ; site of. 86, 884 
Bean, Edward, enrolled a member, S90 
Bede, extracts from, 7, 8, 70 
Bells for horses, Roman, 288 
Bonn, Edward, exhibitor, 891 
Bickersteth, Bobert. decease noted, 288 
Binaural hearing, 274 
Binoculab Vision and thb Thbokt or TBI 

Stbbboscopb. 273 
Broughton, Freaerick, enrolled a member, fN 
Black, Dr., donor, 286 
Blackmore, W., exhibitor, 285, 290 
Boardman, James, exhibitor, 865, 88!^ 867, W; 

donor. 378, 289 
Booth, Bev. Dr., donor, 275 
Boult, Joseph, donor, 278 
Brakesboume, an ancient burial ground, 89 
Britain occupied by Teutonic races, 144 
British Association, thanks to, 204 
Brown, Robert, enrolled a member, 275 
Brown, W., M.P., address presented to, 88^ M 
Browne, G. Mansfield, donor, 265 
BurUngton, Earl of, enrolled a member, S67 
Burnley, the site of the battle of Bmnanboih. 

.30; Saxon fortifications in the neighboorhooa 

of, 32 
Burrhel-sheep described, 57 
Buxton, David, exhibitor, 266, 290 ; paper by, 

77,275 



Campbell, Captain, enrolled a member, 276 

Carr, Thomas, enrolled a member, 283 

Carruthers, James, donor, 286 

Cartwright, Samuel, enrolled a member, 276 

Castercliffe described, 32 ; burnt stones from, 277 

Castle-hill of Penworthara, 61 

Carvings, antique ivory, 245 

Catalogue of Library and Museum, 259, 266,383, 

292 
Catalogues of Liverpool Library, 237, 289 
Catlow, funeral urns found at, 41 
Caulfield R., donor, 2S8 
Cavendish, Lord, enrolled a member, 287 
Chairmen at Ordinary Meetings. 

Buxton, D., 270, 284 

Danson, J. T., 265, 274, 278, 282, 285, 289 

Gath, S., 259 

Howson, Rev. J. S., 283 

M'Quio, Peter R., 275, 279 

Maver, Joseph, 271, 285, 287 

Poole, John, 278 

Ramsay, Rev. A., 281 

Robson, J., M.D., 276 

Sansom, T., 276, 290 

Thorn, Rev. Dr., 288 
Character of the people of the English Lak^ 
Country. 181 
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Characters of Macbeth aud Riohard III., com- 
pared, 237 

Charles, George, donor, 288 

Cheetham, John, enroUed a member, 290 

Cheshire, popolation of, 195 

Chester, map of, 277 

Chester, meeting of Aroheeological Institute at, 
279,282,298 

Chorlton, rapid increase of population in, 202 

Chronology, Roman, 248 

CHBONOMETB as, IMPORTANCE OF TB8TINO THEM 
BEFORE THEY ARE USED AT SEA, 11 

■ how their faults may be detected, 11 ; 

how tested at Liyerpool Observatory, ^^t}^ '* 
In London, 17; and in New York, 19; effect 

of change of temperature upon, 15, 18 ; rates 

may be equal in two temperatures but not in 

three, 16 ; effect of thickening of the oil in, 16 ; 

improvements in compensation balance, how 

tested, 18 
Clarke, Joseph, exhibitor, 287, 288 
Clay from foundations of New Free Public Library 

niade into an urn, 287 
- CUbbom, Edward, paper by, 271 
Clint, F. A., enrolled a member^ 290 
Coin of Roman RepubUc exhibited, 266 
Coins found at Highlaw,35 ; at Cuerdale, 40; at 

Walton, 68 ; at Whittle. 68 ; near Cartmei; 76 
Coins in the Faussett collection, 93 
Corser, Rev. T., enroUed a member, 276 

COMMBBCE OF THE MEDIAL EaST, 119 

Commerce aided by Science, 270 
Comparative Philology considered a8 an aid 

TO History, 105 

^how to be employed, 109 

Condition of the Anglo-Saxons inferred, 97 
Council, list 0^6 ; vote of thanks to, 204 
Conrtnays of Powderham, their connexion with 

Byzantine history, 214 
Conversazione at the Egyptian Museum, 295 

' at the Town Hall, 298 

Cowley, extracts from. 81 

Cranage, Dr. E., enrolled a member, 275 

Cresswell, Sir C, enrolled a member, 290 

Crory, W. G., enrolled a member, 274 

Crosses in the Faussett collection, 94 

Croxton, Thomas, enrolled a member, 271 

Cuerdale find of coins, 40, 284 

Cust,. Sir Edward, address presented by, 296 

D 

Danish origin of people of the lake district, 183 
Danson, J. T., address by, 266 ; donor, 282, 283, 

paper by, 195, 285, 289 
Davies, S., donor, 886 
Density of popi:dation considered in defining 

town districts, 199 
Diplomas unclaimed, 266 

Diptycha, use of, 247, 248 ; consular, 248 ; used as 
presents, 249; list o^ 18, 250; description of 
some in possession of Mr. Mayer, 251, 256 
Pobson, W., donor, 283, 289 
Donors. (General.) London. — Archesological 
Institute, 283, 288; British ArchaBOlogioal 
Association, 279 ; Ethnological Society, 284 ; 
Geological Society, 278.287, 290; London and 
Middlesex ArchflBological Society. 888; Nu- 
mismatic, 283; Philogical, 278; Boyal, 285, 
5290; Royal Asiatic, 275; Royal Astronomical, 
271, 275; Royal Geographical, 278, 284, 287, 
290 ; Statistical. 271, 284 

Provinces. — Cambrian ArchsBologioal As- 
sociation, 285 ; Cambridge Antiquarian Socie- 
ty, 275; Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
291 ; Leeds Literary and Philosophical So- 



ciety, 278 ; Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical, 271 ; Northampton, York, and 
Lincoln, United Societies of, 285 ; Somerset- 
shire Archesological and Natural History 
Society, 287; Sussex ArchsBological, 277; 
Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic So. 
ciety of the W. Riding of, 285 

Liverpool.— Chemists' Association, 271 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 281 
Architectural and Arohaeological Society, 291 
Liverpool Library, 289; Royal Institution, 
291 : Philomath ic Society, 275; Polytechnic 
Society, 282 ; Town Council, 291 

Scotland,— Rojal Society of Edinburgh, 
276. 

Ireland, — ^Dublin University Philosophi- 
cal Society, 291 ; G eological Society of D ublin, 
291 ; Kilkenny and South East of Ireland 
ArchflBological Society, 277, 288. 

Foreign. — Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquarles.Copenhi^en, 289; Soci6t4 Arch- 
6elogique, de 1 Orleannais, 287; Soci4t6 des 
Antiqnaires, de I'Ouest, 287. 
Donors. (IndividuaL) Author unknown, 371; 
Angus, Mr., 289 ; Banner, Rev. T. W., 287; 
Black, Dr., 286; Boardman, J., 278, 289; 
Booth, Rev. Dr., 275; Boult, Joseph, 278; 
Browne. G. M., 265 ; Carruthers, James, 286; 
Caulfield, B., 288 ; Charles, George, 288 ; Dan- 
son, J T., 282, 283; Davis, S., 286; Dobson, 
W.,£83, 289: French, Gilbert |Jas., 265, 284; 
Gibson, A. C., 284 ; Grazebrook, G., 282, 283 ; 
Grazebrook, Henry, 289. ; Ouyton, Joseph, 
286; Heywood, James, 282; Heath, Edward, 
289 ; Heaton, Mrs. A. M., 265, 277; Hinde, J. 
H., 277 ; Hume, Rev. Dr., 285 ; Johnson, Mr., 
281 ; Keith, Mr., 291 ; Kingsnull, Henry, 265 ; 
Lamb, D., 281 ; Lindsay, John, 265; Londes- 
borough, Lord, 274, 283,288; Lupton, B.,888 ; 
M'Quie, Peter R., 265; Macintyre, Dr., 289; 
MaUier, John, 286; Mayer, Joseph, 265, 
283, 286; Newlands, James, 284; Ormerod, 
George, 271, 277 ; Peers, W., 288 ; Perthes, B. 
de, 281: Pycroft, J. W., 283; Reay, James, 
291; Rhind, H. H., 265; Rockliffl Robert, 
289 ; Robson, T. J., 275 ; Rundell, W. W., 878 ; 
Rvder,T. B.,283; Sainthill, R., 265; Smith, 
Charles R., 274; Thompson, Dr. D. P., 275; 
Towson, J. T., 291 ; Tudor, K. A., 265 ; Varty, 
T., 284; Watt, Bichard, 288; Way, Albert, 
272 ; Wedgwood, T. G., 283 ; Whitehead, J. W., 
281 ; Willanson, T. T.. 275, 277, 289, 291. 
Driffield, Walter W., enrolled a member, 274 

E. 

Eaton, F. J., enrolled a member, 876 
EUesmere, Earl of, notice of death, 283 
Eminent men belonging to the English lake dis- 
trict, 193 
Englisn lake country, population of, 181 
English Lanouaob, History of, 143 
English Poetry, Besemblanoe, Imitation, and 

Plagiarism in, 77 
Evans, Eyre, exhibitor, 282. 
Evans, Bobert, enrolled a member, 274 
Everard, W., a Liverpool mathematician, 836; 

first librarian of Liverpool Library, 237 

Europeans, capital and labour of, in America, 271 

Examples of mode of testing chronometers, 12 

Exhibitors^— Bonn, Edward, 291; Blackmore, 

W., 285, 290 ; Boardman, James, 265, 882, 287, 

291; Buxton, David, 266, 290; Clarke, Joseph, 

287, 288 ; Evans. Eyre, 282 ; Gibson, A. Craig, 

285, 289; Grazebrook, George, 282, 289, 891 ; 

Gregson, C. S., 285; Guyton, Joseph, 286; 



Hutoap, jDbu, an ; Usad, Miu. -a 
derson,W,S88,»ll; Howaon.Rev. J. 
Home, Eev. Dr, W6, 271, 273, I'-r., ■ 
En. 280; KelUi,Ur.,3»li Kenilhu, I 
LeylaDd.Mr.,»6;ljDg»rd,A.B.,i!-!i; 1 
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3; Tobln, BlI TLi 
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Joncksr, P., ennlledki 



Haimoil, Fnmoia, ekiEuun 
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Heatt, Edward, donor, 2W 
Heaton, Ure. A. M., donor, 
Henderson, W., eiJilliilor, 
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., daaar, 201 ; exhibitor, 2BI 
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Kilcben, Joseph, e 



Latham, R, O., papar by, 1, 278 

Leylsnd, Mr., eihibilor, 276 ■'^'t, 

' J^theoauni, the, IK6, Sfll 

Camden's BiiIiBnia,by GoaEh.l vols.,2SS 
CstElDKHO of the Liverpool Lilirarj. 269 
Calslogue of Pottery and Porcelain spec!- 

Cauls eld's Enieconal aud Capitular ^oalsol 
Irish Calkedifll Uhiii^lie?, 2l<ii 
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Otaxebtook'i Sir Geoffrey, and other poems, 
960 

P oems, Saored and Miscellaneous, S89 
Herdman's Ancient Liverpool. 287, 989 
Hoggart, Thos., Bemnantsof Bhyme,by,984 
Howell's EpistolsB Ho-Elianie, 983 
Ixmdesborough's Miscellanea Or»phicft,9M, 

983,288 
Measom's Official and niastrated Ooide to 
the London and North-Westem Kaihray, 905 
Notes snd Qaeries, and Index, 286 
Ormerod's Genealogical Essays, 271 
' Miscellanea Palatina, Index, &o., 277 

Perthes, B. de, Yoyage k Constantinople, 961 
PlayfiBir's Porisma, 991 
Pyoroft's Arena Comaliie, 983 
Beliaaia Antiqufls Eboracences, 987 
BooUifrs Literary Fables, from the Spanish 

ofTriarte,289 
Shakspeare's Plays, 5 vols, 281 
Smithes, C. R^ Collectanea Antiqiia,974 
Smith's, Dr. B. A., Life of Dalton, 971 
Syer^s Uistory of Everton, 966 
^niompson. Dr. D. P., Liverpool described. 975 
"Vnikinson, T. T., History of the Paroonial 

Church of Burnley, 989 
Yorke's Royal Tribes of Wales, 988 
ft Le€umed8ocittie$f Tramactiom ^JhvceedingMqf 
London. 
Arohflsological Journal, 983, 988 
British ArohsBological Association, Journal 

of, 279 
Ethnological Society, Journal of, 284 ; Regn* 

lations of , 284 ; list of Members of, 284 
Geological Society, Journal of, 278, 987, 990 
London and MidcUesex Aroh»ological So- 
ciety, Tiransactions of, 288 
Numismatic Cbronide and Journal, 283 
Philological Society, Journal of, 278 
Boyal Asiatic Society, vols. x. xiv., 975 
Boyal Astronomical Society, Memoirs of, 
vols. xi. to xxiv., 971 ; Notices of, yols. viii. 
to xvy 275 
Boyal Geographical Society, Journal of, 278, 

987. 290 ; Proceedings of, 278, 284, Z97, 290 
Boyal Society, Proceedings, 285, 290 
Society of Arts, Papers relating to, 285 
Btatisucal Society, Journal of, 1856, 271, 984; 
Report by, on Medical Charities of London, 
984 
Provincial. 
ArchflBologia Gambrensis, 985 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Report, 1856, 

and communications to, 275 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, Transac- 
tions of, 291 
Leeds Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Transactions of, vol. l^art L,278; Annual 
Reports of, 1852-56, 278; account of Egyp- 
tian mummy presented to, 278 
Manchester Pmlosophical Society, yols. yL 

xiii.,271 
Northampton, York, and Lincoln. Reports 

and Papers of United Societies of, 285 
Somerset Arch«ological and Natural History 

Society, Proceedings of, 287 
Sussex ArchsBological Collections, yoL i. 277 
Yorkshire, Report of Proceedings of Geolo- 
gical and Polyteohnio Society of West Bid- 
ing of, 285 
liverpool. 
Aronitectural and Archeological Society, 

Proceedings of, 291 
Chemists* Association, Transactions of, 271 
Laws and Begolstioxui of LlToxpool Lyoevm, 
289 



Literary and Philosophical Society of, 981 
Liverpool Library, Catalogue of, 980 



Liverpool Boyal institution, Beport of. 291 
Polytechnic Society, Transactions oi. 



1856, 



Beport of Health Committee, 284 

Scotland. 
Boyal Society of Edinburgh, Proceedings of, 
276 

Ireland. 
Geological Society of Dublin, Journal of, 291 
Kilkenny and S. E. of Ireland Arch»ologioal 

Society, Proceedings of, 277, 288 
Philosophical Society, Transactions of Dublin 
University, 291 

Foreign. 
Antiquaires de V Guest, Memoires de la 8o« 

ci6t6, 987 
Antiquaires dn Nord, 3 vols., 989 
Antiquariat Tidscrift, 3 vols., 289 
Antiquitates Amerioanas, 289 
Archeologique de 1' Orleannais, 987 

ParUamentary Papers. 

Liverpool Water Works, Acts relating to»286 

Runcorn and Northwich Turnpike Boad, 986 

Salt Duties, Laws relating to, 286 

Complete Pamphlets. 

Booth's How to Learn, and What to Leam> 975 

Financial Beform Tracts, 289 

History of Bepresentation of Preston, 283 

Inquiry into position of old lighthouse at Wal- 
lasey-Leasowes. 978 

Lothiim, its position, &c., 277 

Origin and authorship of Waverley Novels, 984 

Pamphlets relating to Liverpool, volume of, 288 

Preston in the olden time, 289, 291 

Bhind's British Antiquities, their present treat- 
ment, &c., 265 

Boscoe, Annotated Essay on, 278 

Boman Garrison at Manounium, Memoir on, 
286 

The Manchester Exhibition Beview, 271 

Table Talk in the Olden Time, 280 

The Scottish Field, 275 

Thompson's, Dr., Philosophy and Poetry of 
Weather Knowledge, 275 

Reports and General Annuals, 

Ladies' and Gentlemen's Diary, 1857, 291 

Liverpool Health Committee, Beport of, 284 

^Police Establishment, Beport of. 291 

Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural Society, 
Journal of, 283 

Mersey Inquiry Committee, Beport of, 5S78 

Mersey and Irwell Navicra^on, Beport on. 266 

Weights and Measures, B^Kurt on Agriouhnral, 
280 

MapSy Flans, Broadstdes, SfC 

Adams* Weekly Courant, 265 

A Norwich Play Bill, 266 

A Tyburn Ticket. 265 

Bill of Lading, 286 

Hyde and its Neighbourhood, 286 

Letter on Boman Sepulchral Bemains in Ire- 
land, 286 

Map of Chester, 277 

Observations on an Ancient Talisman, 965 

Photograph of Bronze Figure, 280 

Photographs commemorative of laying founda- 
tion of Liverpool Free Public Library, 991 

Bubbing from tomb of Theodore Paleoh^fos, 201 

— ^— Nicholas Lower, 201 

— — - Dr. W. Balcauquhall,288 

Suggestions for a Medal, &c., S05 

The Lancashire Omnibus, 265 

Walhu^, Church, sketch of, 889; photograph 
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as, 271; DrifBelJ, WslterW., 874: 
S76; Evans, Kobert.SJl; Frackflll 
288; Oflrard, HeiuT, J76; Gibson, 
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worth, Sir J. P. 

"■ ■^ovot,au■. 



HerediIh,SiiW.,S77 
Middleton, C^Uin, exbtbltor, MO 
MoliDeui, Lord, io aoconnt with TbsoH 

lalieiiT, SSI 
Moore, T. J,, paper by.U, STB 
Morals or the people oT Iha lake dlatrlot, W 
Hoslay. T. B., aihlbilor, SU; anmlled ■ 

Moiley Charlee, enroUod ■ membei, tSl 
Myrei, T. J,, enrolled a mambar, an 
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^Peterborough, Bishop of, partiotilars respecting, 
S76 ; swlTel seal belone^g to, 276, S76 

Peers, W.,douor, 288 

Perthes, B. de, donor, 281 

Pedder, H. N., enrolled a member, 275 

Penwo&tham, Castlb Hill of, 61 ; where 
sitnated, 6 ; excavations at described, 62 ; 
remains found at, 64, 67 ; an Anglo-Saxon resi- 
dence, 71 

People of the Ekolish Lake Coumtrt, 
THEiB Obioin, History, and Cuaracteb, 
181 ; their physical condition, 189 ; their morals, 
190; attachment to home, 191; pecoliarities, 
191 ; superstitions, 192 

Perfect r-partitions of r« — r-f 1 

Philology as an aid to history, 105 

Phoenix, Mr., Librarian of Liverpool Library, 239 

Pictures in right and left eyes dissimilar, 272 

Poetry, Resemblance, Imitation, and Plagiarism 
in EnffUsh, 77 

Poetry the early form of history, 106 

Portland vase, error respecting, 294 

Population of Lancashire and Cheshire, 195; 
tables of, 208 to 212 

Position of the clergy in the lake district, 186 

Pottery, domestic, introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, 93 

Prayer by Athelstan, 28 

Primitive character of British population obliter- 
ated by the Roman oocupatioo, 143 

Presidents of the Liverpool Library, 340 

Preston, G. T. R., enrolled a member, 884 

Proceedings, Session ix, 259 

"I^ckspur" found at Penwortham Castle, 73; 
cognizance of the Norman knight, 74; obser- 
vations on, 284 

Pulszky, Francis, paper by, 245 

Pycroft, J. W., donor, 283 



Quekett, Rev. W., enrolled a member, 876 

R 

Ramsay, Rev. A., paper by, 105 

Rates of chronometers tested, 12 ; the same in 

two temperatures but not in three, 16 
Ready, R., exhibitor, 282 
Reay , James, donor, 291 
Rehabks on Ancient Ivobt Cabvinos, 245 
Results of an examination of the Recobds 

OF the Livebpool Self-beoistebimo Tide 

OUAGE,223 

Report, annual general, 259 

Rhmd, H. H., donor, 265 

Richard III. and Macbeth compared, 227 

Richardson's Geology quoted, 103 

Ring money, 290 

Ring, gold, found at Hoylake, 291 

Robinson, Joseph, enrolled a member, 275 

Robson, Or. J., donor, 275 ; paper by, 85, 286 

Rockliff, Robert, donor, 889 

Roman and Saxon graves oontigaoos, 88 

Roman chronology, 229 

Romans, language of Lancashire under the. 1 

Routes n^m Mediterranean to Persian gulf, 120 

Rundell. W. W., donor, 876 ; exhibitor, 79 

Russia, inrperiaJ family of, 219 

Ryder, T. B., donor, 283 

S 

8t. Guthlao of Croyland, story of, 4 
Sainthill, B., donor, 265 
Saxons an oppressed race, 113 



Saxon ornaments exhibited, 277 
Scandinavian terminations and prefixes, 113 
Seals, conventual and corporate, exhibited, 289 
Session's judgment exhibited, 266 
Shakspeare's Macbeth and Richard III. compared, 

227 
Sheep, Argali and Burrhel, 56 
Shooting Burrhel and Thor, 59 
Shnttleworth, Sir J. P. Kay, enrolled a member, 

274 
Sight and hearing compared, 274 
Smith, Charles Roach, donor, 274; quoted, 88, 95 
Smyth, Captain, notes by, 43 ; on the Yak, 51 ; 

on the Thor, 54 ; on the Argali Sheep, 56 ; on 

the Burrhel Sheep, 58; on Burrhel and Thor 

shooting, 59 

Sibertswold down, the site of a Roman and British 
village, 87 

Sodor and Man, Lord Bishop, enrolled a member. 
265 ' 

Spring tides at Liverpool, height of, 224 
Stereoscope, theory of the, 272 ; stereoscopes ex- 
hibited, 274 
Stonehouse, James, paper by, 227 
Steains, James, enrolled a member, 277 
Stewart, A. C, enrolled a member, 890 
Stroud, W. Lawrence, enrolled a member, 271 
Superstitions of the people of the English Lake 

^strict, 192 
Syro-Arabian Railway, 123 



Tables of population of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
206 to 218. 

Temperature elevated, for testing chronometers, 18 

Testmg chronometers, importance of, 11 

Thar, or Jumlah goat described, 53 

Thompson, Dr. D, P., donor, 275 

Thompson's vortex water wheel, 280, 281 

Thomber, Rev. W., paper by, 61 

Threlfall, Richard, enrolled a member, 275 

Tide-guage at Liverpool, 223 

Tides at Liverpool, observations on, 224, 240; 
highest, 225 ; lowest, 225 
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